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commence with the very earliest period, and begin with the 
s which preceded the birth of him whose changeful eiistence 
.'pose to depict. 

in the wide green court of an old French chateau , surrounded 
aigh walls, with a tall iron gate at one end, and the raised 
ace on which the mansion itself stood on the other, were col- 
led, one evening in the month of June, a gay and merry group 
peasantry as ever danced upon the grass in that land of light and 
oughtless hearts. A great upturned wine-barrel served as a 
Tone for the fiddler , the girls and lads were in their best , and 
lany a joke and jest, with which I will not regale the reader's 
are , passed gaily amongst the grpups, circulated chiefly, it would 
leem, at the expense of a stout, well-looking peasant, of about 
thirty years of age , and a neat-looking , pretty young woman of 
two or three and twenty , habited as a soubretie, or lady's maid. 
These two bore all the shafts of wit which were aimed at them with 
great glee and good-humour, kept fondly together through the 
whole ^^ifing^ ^nd , by jhe eay attire of the man , and the profuse 
orntAitifii tfyj. decke^ih/gf^* jCwas easy to perceive that they 
were bride ^d bildegrooiA. ••:;•*• 

It was ,* i^(feed^ Ahe^ficnage evening of Gerard Latonches and 
lfarguerit64teinpi}'&^f^^a:m)0rriage which had been brought about 
by the gpj»(tt)0<;cs oJCA^gyerite's master and mistress ; and now, 
after ca(0usHi|f.(3irt^lj^ lUe ^hole day in the court of the castle, 
and the gardener's coUflgetl4he side, they were dancing the sun 
down to the sound of the fiddle , with quite as much wine in their 
beads as any of the party could carry without approaching to ine- 
briety. 

Standing upon the terrace above were a lady and gentleman, 
themselves in their early prime, the Marquis de Langy being now 
in his seven and twentieth year, and the marchioness several years 
younger. A fine boy, of four years old, hung at his mother's 
gown; and a tall, dark man, some eight or ten years older than 
the marquis, but bearing a strong family resemblance to him, 
stood near the lady, with the little boy between them, amongst 
the curls of whose fair hair rested his strong and sinewy hand. 
'*A menj scene , my sweet niece," he obsened, speaking to 
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Ihe marchioness; **I have not seen a merrier since yon madt 
Yictor happy with yonr hand some five years ago." 

''Five?" said the lady thoughtfully. ''Yes, indeed, it is 
more than five; for this dear boy was four last April. Butl d* 
love to see you in a gay narty , my good uncle ; for , though yon 
are so grave yourself, you seem to enjoy it as much as any one." 

"I do, Adele," hestfd; "fori like to see my fellow-beings 
enjoy the short life that their organization allows them. With us, 
who think that this life is all , it is pleasant to see the most made 
of it. " 

"Hu^, hush!" cried the lady, holding up her finger with a 
look of playful rq)roach. "I will not hear you upon those sub- 
jects." 

"You might, safely," replied the other. "Those who think 
as I do have none of the spirit of conversion about them ; and, 
indeed , we would rather not. We see no reason why other people 
should not continue in their ]pleasant delusions. Probably the 
finest and the most beneficial of all the works of fancy is religion. 
I would not take a particle of it from you to save my life." 

* * Come , Victor , come ! " cried the lady ; ' * they are all giving 
their little presents , and we must give ours also. Let us go down* 
Will you come , Monsieur de St. Medard?" 

"Willins^, willingly, sweet niece," replied the other ; "but» 
9S I have no present ready , coming upon you all so imexpectedly^ 
I must miike my purse furnish the gift." 

"We all intend to do the same," rejoined the Marquis de 
JLutgy. " With such prudent people asLatouches and Marguerite, 
money is the best gift one can bestow. I give them a hundred and 
fifty crvwns, and Adele fifty." 

"And I have got such a pretty 5on6omttere/" said the little 
boy. 

The Yiseount de St. Medard bent down his head and kissed 
him, saying, "1 will puf ten louit in the inside; and so your 
uncle's present and your own shall go together." 

The child was delighted at the idea, and held Q^\.\bfe' 
ornamented box which he had bought to i^ve lo \Vi« li^^- 
couple. His father's uncle couDted out leu f^cAden ^\at«» 




« and the little party descended the steps of the terrace towards the 
spot where the marquis's tenantry were enjoying themselves. 

Whether it depends on oar insular situation , or whether some 
drop of strange and irritable fluid has mingled by chance in the 
mixed current ofthe English blood, 1 know not; but certain it is, 
that there is a much greater portion of mauvaise honte , — I beg 
the reader's pardon for using a French expression — in the English 
character than in that of any other nation upon the earth. That is 
to say, ten men will feel it in England , where one man feels it in 
France : which is tfie reason , and perhaps the only reason , why a 
French peasant does a thousand things with grace and ease , upon 
which an English one spends a vast deal of awkwardness and 
trouble. 

The good people in the court had gone on dancing , sporting, 
and laughing, without the slightest restraint, although they knew 
that the eyes of their lord and lady were upon them ; and , even 
while the party from the ch&teau was approaching, they ceased not 
in their proceedings , which were somewhat curious to eyes not 
much accustomed to witness the habits and manners of the lower 
classes. Each person had brought with him to the wedding a small 
present of some kind , as is still very customary in many parts of 
France ; and now , two and two , — a man and a woman , — they 
advanced to the sound of the fiddle , and made their little offering 
to the young couple ; the man giving his gift to the bride , and ta- 
king a kiss for an equivalent, — the woman presenting hers to the 
bridegroom , and receiving a warm salute in return. Some of the 
presents were of considerable value; but, in those cases where 
poverty did not permit of any expensive purchase, the giver covered 
the smallness of his gift by the ludicrousness of its character , and 
endeavoured to excite a laugh at his fun , if he called forth no ad- 
miration of his generosity. 

With every sense of propriety, however, the peasants, as soon 
as the marquis and marchioness were near enough to make it evi- 
dent that they were coming to offer their presents likewise , drew 
back to let them advance , and the bride and bridegroom rose from 
ibe chairs ia which they had been seated, and received them with 



Ufllrguerite vas a pretty-lookiDg girl , hiding a good deal of gay 
and light-hearted fun under a demure look : while Latouches him- * 
self was, as we have said, a stout, handsome countryman ; though, 
to speak truth , he seemed somewhat more abashed by his new ca- 
pacity of bridegroom than Marguerite by hers of bride. 

The marquis and marchioness presented their gifts ; and the 
noble lord , though not a man to carry the droits du seigneur to 
any unpleasant extent, took a hearty taste of the fair maid's lips, 
while the bridegroom approached his respectfully to the cheek of 
the marchioness. The little boy was fondled and caressed by both, 
as he held out the bonbormiere to his mother's former maid, saying, 
** There , Marguerite ! my uncle's present is in the inside." 

The maid opened it , and instantly dropped a low courtesy to 
Monsieur de St. Medard; while the bridegroom looked oyer her 
shoulder into the box with a glistening eye at the sight of the gold, 
and whispered to her to count it. Marguerite , however , knew 
better, and, closing the box again quietly, handed it to Latouches, 
saying in a low tone , ** Fie , you miser ! " 

The noble party then withdrew to a little distance , and talked 
to some of the elder people , while the rest of the peasants brought 
up their presents also , and shouts of laughter continued till the 
sun went down. The merry scene then closed, and Marguerite 
and her husband retired to a cottage hard by ; while the marquis, 
his uncle, his wife, and his little boy, re-entered the chateau, 
and talked quietly oyer the event of the day. 

"She is a pretty girl, and I dare say a good girl too,'' said 
Monsieur de St. Medard as they walked into the saloon. ** Do yoa 
know the man well?" 

*'0h, yes," replied the Marquis de Langy , " he holds a little 
farm of mine on the edge of the forest; a stout, hard-working 
fellow, and will make Marguerite an excellent husband." 

'* Perhaps so," rejoined Monsieur de St. Medard, with a 
thoughtful air. ** A cunning animal , I should suspect." 

"Oh, no," rejoined his nephew ; " he is a very good creatacei^ 
and an old suitor of Marguerite's." 

''Constancy is sometbiag^ at least Vu \]iQia^w\^>' wfiA.^^ 
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^Ttooovnt. '* And now, my good niece and nephew, have you any 
eonnands for England? " 

"For England!" exclaimed Monsieur de Langy, starting; 
*^ why , wiiat are you going to do in England?" 

'* First, to fulGl some of the king's conunands," answered 
Monsieur de St. Medard; **and, next, to see some old friends 
there. But the truth is, I go as ambassador to see if by my in- 
fluence we cannot smooth down some of the difficulties regarding 
diis commercial treaty." 

" They will make a heretic of you in England ," cried Madame 
de Langy. 

"That would be difficult ," said the viscount ; < * but neverthe- 
less, Adele, you would look upon that as something gained from 
the enemy at least , would you not? " 

"No," cried she eagerly, "no. Better be of no religion at all 
than a heretic." 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled and looked at his nephew, and 
the conversation turned to other subjects. 

There we will leave it, in order briefly to recapitulate the 
events of the ensuing year as far as the family of the Marquis de 
Langy was concerned. The Viscount de St. Medard returned to 
Paris on the following day, and thence proceeded to England on 
the mission with which he was charged. Not long after, the fine 
boy of Monsieur and Madame de Langy was taken ill with one of 
tiie complaints of childhood, and, though he recovered, never re- 
gained altogether his health and strength. 

Pmruig the winter of the ensuing year, however, the fair pro- 
portions of the marchioness were seen to change. The marquis 
seemed well satisfied that his wife's figure had lost its symmetry ; 
and, though he was always a kind and affectionate husband, 
showed greater tenderness and care than ever. As the spring was 
coming on, the marchioness sent her carriage to the farm of La- 
touches on the borders of the forest of Compiegne , which was 
nearly a day's journey from the chAteau ; and the vehicle rolled 
kick again, bringing her former maid. Marguerite, now Madame 
JUttouches, 

Wkea ibe marcbioness beheld her, sbfi c(ra\d iio\.lud^ lan^hln^ 



at (be change vfaich bad taken place in the poor gift's onee smart 
figure; and she exclaimed, ^'JkJas! Marguerite, Iin^oBderifllook 
such a round , squat personage as yourself?" 

** Oh dear, no, Madame," replied the former maid, who had 
not forgotten the duty of flattery. ' ' Yoo are so much taller than I 
am; one would scarcely know that you were so." 

*' There is no doubt of that. Marguerite," said the marcbio^ 
ness; *'and, as I promdaed yon in Oetc^er, you shall nurse the 
baby." 

''Oh dear, I am so glad!" cried Marguerite; ''I always did 
love children , you know, Madame, and yours I shall love beyond 
anything" 

CHAPTER II. 

Oh ! when youth gasps for the object of desire , how gladly 
would he step over the long hours of expectation as easily as the 
teller of a tale. How many would at this moment — if immutable 
fate would let them — annihilate the two or three years to come, 
which lie between them and fruition , in order to be at once at the 
bright goal towards which they strain their eager gaze — how many, 
how many! And yet they aH are young; for even middle age 
learns that half the delight is in the pursuit; and age has found, 
that, often, before we reach that goal , the prize is gone. Happy 
is it for mortal man that he cannot in life, as I can in this book, 
blot out the flight of two or three years , and say , in two words — 
They passed. 

Twp years and nine months had gone by since the Bfarquise de 
Langy and Marguerite, her former maid, spoke of events to which 
the hopes of both were turned ; and now I must lead the reader to 
a small form-house at the edge of the forest of Compiegne. It was 
evenlime in the autumn ; the leaves were yellow in the deep wood, 
and some of them already strewed the ground. The gnat, the 
shrill trumpeter of the season , whirled high in the air ; the par- 
tridge was heard calling in the field ; a rosy lustre spread warm ovet 
the blue sky , and caught some light clouds overYie^d. T\i«t^ ^^% 
MeoQlmessin tbebreue wbieh told that the breat]ki ol ^fi\n\st ^qk^ 
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soon chill the world; and every sign on tree, on herb, on field, 
said that the bright time of year was past, and the dark and chilly 
period at hand. 

*' Surely, nothiog dies bat something mourns," said the poet; 
iind the death of summer, of all other losses, seems to call forth 
and to deserve the sorrow of all the earth. Grey sadness steals 
over everything, and the brightest autumnal day has something 
solemn and serious in its splendour which speaks of the fleeting of 
enjoyment and points to the tomb of all dear hopes. 

The farm-house was small and lowly — little more than a cot- 
tage indeed — with a mud wall running around the court and out- 
buildings ; but it was prettily situated on a slight rise , with a deep 
wood behind, and, in front, the undulating fields of the farm, 
with a small but deep stream flowing in the lowest part of the valley 
which it overlooked. The face of the building turned to the south- 
west, so as to monopolize the greater part ofthe light of evening. 
On the left was a little vineyard, through which the rays of the sun 
were seen streaming in pleasant lines of yellow lustre , while a 
small flat green offered a sort of esplanade, from which an eilen- 
sive and beautiful view presented itself to the eye ; and on th§. right 
was a little wood , detached from the forest, and belonging to the 
Marquis de Langy. Beyond the field before the cottage , ran a 
road , not exactly a highway indeed , but one of the second class ; 
and from it branched off a path leading to a small hamlet , above 
which might be seen rising the spire ofthe parish church. 

Long lines of light and shade, as tree or upland interposed, 
stretched across the whole prospect : a troop of cattle appeared 
winding up under the direction of a little girl ; and down a distant 
bank a flock of sheep followed their shepherd , taking their way 
homeward to the fold. The sound of a voice singing a merry song 
in the evening came, not altogether cheerfully, on the ear; and 
the whole scene was peaceful and quiet, but still grave — one 
might almost say melancholy. At least , so it was felt by a gentle- 
man who walked slowly up the path from the village, and ap- 
proached the farm-house. 

As was the case then, and is still, with most buildings ofthe 
Jdad ia Fnace, the Grst room that one eaUied. '«;i&\3ck!&>siv.0GA\i) 
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which is, to fact, the saloon of the lower orders; and in that of 
thefarmofGodard, for so was called the house we speak of , sat 
Margaerlte Latonches by the fire , which was warming the evening 
soup , watching the progress of the cookery. There was one little 
boy, between two and three years old, standing at her knee , and 
another, of the same age , or very nearly so, sitting in the doorway 
of the farm , sometimes amusing himself by scraping the dust into 
tiny pyramids with his small hands , sometimes raising his round 
rosy face towards the sky , and looking at the glowing clouds over- 
head. The evening was growing cold ; and Marguerite , casting 
some more pieces of wood upon the embers, called to the little boy 
to come in, a command which he did not seem very willing to obey. 
She repeated the order in a sharp tone , for Marguerite was now all 
the farmer's wife ; and, though but little more than three years had 
passed since her marriage, you could scarcely recognise the smart, 
slim, smooth-tongued, pretty soubretfe in the stout, bustling, 
active, quick-tempered wife of Gerard Latouches. 

** Come in," she cried, '* come in this minute, or I wiU givei 
yoo a drubbing, you little rebel." 

The boy looked out of the door a moment longer , and then 
toddled up to her side, saying in his childish accents, **Maa 
coming." 

"Not coming here," replied Marguerite Latouches, ** unless 
it 's papa." 

'*No, not papa," rejoined the boy ; and the next moment , as 
Marguerite rose and took a step towards the door to see who it was, 
the gentleman we have spoken of entered the farm-house, and was 
received with a low courtesy. 

He paused for a moment, gazing at Marguerite as if in doubt^ 
and then said, 

'*Ah! Marguerite, you have grown so stout I scarcely recol- 
lected you. Do you know me ? " 

"Oh yes, Sir," replied the wife of Latouches, "quite well, 
though I did not know you were come back from foreign parts." 

"I have been in France three days," replied the gentleman; 
"and, as I passed this way from Picardy , 1 lesoVs^dl^^^^^v^^ 
fenr AT Hre miles short ofmj proper lodgmf^-pVdL^e , \» «^^ 'ek\ 
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MCte auBesake , and bear news of bim to Victor and Adele. Two 
fine boys,. npoB my life. Wbichisbe, Marguerite?" 

Tbe woman paused an instant, besitated, and coloured. Wbat 
was it moYed her? The reader may learn hereafter. 

But, in tbe meantime, Monsieur de Medard went on, scarcely 
waiting for a reply. *'But I need not ask yon, this fair-haired 
urchin is my little Francis." 

''No, Sir," replied Marguerite , as the discount put bis band 
upon the head of the boy , who bad been standing at her knee ; 
**that is my son , the other is your godson." 

Monsieur de Medard gazed at the child with a thoughtful look, 
and then called him , saying , *' Come hither , Francis , I am thine 
vncle , boy; wilt thou love me?" 

The child ran towards him without fear or hesitation , and , for 
bis only reply , held up his fair round face , and gave the stranger 
a kiss. 

"Well, thou art a dear boy," said Monsieur de $t. Medard, 
boldiog bim to his heart, 'Met us see thy face;" and he carried 
bim to the doorway, gazing at him intently for a moment or two. 
'* Why , thou art not like thy father or mother , either ," he con- 
tinued; ''more like me, 1 should think , or my poor brother." 

"Oh yes. Sir, very like the marquis's father," said Mar- 
' fuerite Latouches , approaching. 

"Why, do you recollect him, M\rgQ®rite?" asked tbe vis- 
count. 

" Ob yes , Sir , quite wdl ," replied the farmer's wife. " You 
know , my brother , who is now the inteodant of the marquis, was 
Uku a servant of bis father's , your brother , Sir." 

"Ay," said Monsieur de St. Medard, "I remember. — Tbe 
boy is like bim. Well , I can safely tell them he is well and thri- 
fing. When was his father here ? " 

*' Why , Sir, not for this twelvemonth ," answered Marguerite 
in soote surprise. "Did you not know that Monsieur de Langy is 
wA tbe army of tbe Upper Rhine, and Madame is very ill at 
llMiey?" 

^'^, indeed," md Monsieur 4e ^. liLedax4, ^v\!ki %. \$mAl 
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hmk^MTw^mumdsvpnsA; '* I had act heard it But I have been 
wanderiog far and wide , Marguerite ; I have been ia India/' 

''Ib the Great Indies!" cried liargnertte; *nhat is very far 
iadeed." 

As she spoke, a loud cry attracted her attention ; and , turning ' 
Toand , Monsieur de St. Medard and herself perceived that the 
little boy, vrhom he had at first mistaken for his nephew's son, had 
fstlen into the fire. With a loud shriek the woman darted towards 
it and dragged it forth; but its clothes were in a blaze; and, had 
it not been for the presence of the viscount, the child would have 
been burnt to death , and perhaps the mother also ; for she held it 
clasped in her arms , and the flame was catching her own apron. 
That gentleman, however, who was an old soldier, prompt and 
ready in every moment of difficulty , unclasped the large blue ro- 
qaelaure, or coat-cloak, which he wore, and, casting it over 
both mother and, child, extinguished the fire in a moment. She 
herself was uninjured; but the right arm of the little boy was se- 
verely burnt , though apparently not so much so as to place him in 
any danger. His cries , however , were very bitter , and , after 
endeavouring to soothe him for some time , Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard left the cottage , saying he would send up a surgeon from the 
village. 

"There is no surgeon there, Sir,'' said Marguerite, ** there is > 
no surgeon there ; but the cur^ is a great doctor. He will come 
ap, Sir; he will come up. Hush, my poor boy! hush!" 

Monsieur de St. Medard walked down towards the village with 
a rapid step , though in a meditative mood. So much indeed were 
his thoughts occupied , that he scarcely saw the farmer Latouches 
himself, who was coming up on his return home , till the stout 
peasant bowed low and uncovered his head, saying, '*Bon jour. 
Monsieur le Yicomte." 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked up , and instantly recognised 
Latouches, who had with him a tall, stoutr-made, handsome- 
looking boy , of some fourteen or fifteen years of age, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of talent and activity of mind , ^el m\!)Ei ^ s^\ii<^ 
^jr sad sidehag look, which is rarely to V^ lo^»k<^ «H«Ok 
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amoDgst the bashAil, eicept there is a conscioasness of some 
weakness, fault, or vice at the bottom of the heart 

MoDsieur de St. Medard was somethiog more than a great ob- 
server of the human character; he was endowed with that sort of 
instinctive insight into the minds of others which some men do 
certainly possess as a gift , not an acquirement. He was cautious 
in using it, for, sceptical in all his ideas, he doubted its reality 
and its accuracy , and never relied upon his own first impressions 
oC another till those impressions were confirmed and justified by 
after observation. He had seldom, if ever, found himself wrong, 
however; and, after telling Latouches what had happened at the 
farm , he walked on , saying to himself, as he thought of the coun- 
tenance of the lad who was with the farmer, ** That will be a bold 
and powerful fellow, but I doubt that he will be a very honest 
one.*' 

Without farther comment he proceeded to the village , found 
out the good cur6 , and sent him up to the house 6f Madame La- 
touches , after having conversed with him for a moment or two in 
regard to the two children. This conversation brought reflections 
into his mind which lasted during the greater part of the evening 
after he had returned to the little cabaret where he had taken up his 
abode , and which his servants had made as comfortable for him as 
the circumstances permitted. 

Reflections similar to those which occupied Monsieur de St. 
Medard, may perhaps have already crossed the mind of my readers, 
though of course his thoughts were modified by the circumstances 
of the times and the country. 

<*We]l," he said, meditating over the scene in the farm, *'I 
cannot help thinking that this custom of ours is both a barbarous 
and unnatural one , for a mother to give her child into the hands of 
a comparative stranger, to educate as well as to nurse during the 
first three years of its life. To put it into a cottage , and let it re- 
ceive its first impressions from persons in a low and ignorant con- 
dition. The practice has quite gone out in England ; I wish it 
would go out with us also. The excuse we make is , that the child 
Jbecoipes more robust and healthy than if it were subjected to all 
tie delicate ireaUneat of a fond mother in & iiea\.\b*| «sA VusulQai 
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house. They say a child's bodily coiistituti6ii is 6ied in (ho first 
three years of its existence: they seem to forget its mental consti- 
tution altogether. My belief is , that a child's education begins 
when it is six weeks old, and that every hour, after its very first 
ideas develope themselves , roots in its mind some principle which 
affects its whole existence, implanting thoughts, feelings, ten- 
dencies, a thousandfold more difficult to eradicate than those 
which are received in after life. Seeds planted in a virgin soil, 
shoot far more deeply down , and produce a thousandfold more 
frait, than when the ground has been exhausted by repeated crops. 
If I had a son , I would not cast him on the hands of strangers — 
For years? — No, nor for hours." 

Such reflections occupied the thoughts of Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, as we have already said , during the greater part of the even- 
iag; for he was one of those whose minds are almost always busy 
with things of great moment ; and , in many instances , his ran 
hefore the age in which he lived. Unfortunately indeed , in break- 
ing away from the shackles of evil custom, folly^ and prejudice, 
it overleapt all reasonable barriers, and cast aWay. not alone the 
chains that bound it, but the garments with which it was clothed. 

The practice , however, upon which he commented was at one 
time almost universal throughout what were called the civilized 
states of Europe; and the first two or three years of a child's life 
were spent in the cottage of some foster-parent, very often as 
badly chosen as the system itselfwas badly devised. Mothers, and 
fathers too, excused to themselves the act on various pretences; 
but fashion, vice, vanity were in reality the only foundations. 
Amongst a nation where the latter weakness , namely vanity, has 
always been the predominant fault in the national character ; — a 
fkult which, as is very often the case, may lead to some of the 
tinseled splendours of worldly greatness , — it is easy to under- 
stand that this bad custom took a firmer root, and lasted longer, 
than with any other people ; and , though it had diminished at the 
period of the Revolution, it was in full vogue not many years be- 
Uite that event. The eldest son of the Marquis de Lan^^ IajIV^^^^ 
10 brpught up in the house of one of bis lenauVs; ^tA> ^\kSA^%. 
Mgeojfd son appeared, be, as we haye seen, Yi^<^ \i^«n Vbdssi^ 



diately ghren oter to the care of the giri ifho had been his mother'i 
maid. 

or a kind heart and a good disposition, Margnerite had love< 
him nearly as well as her own child ; and both the father and mo- 
ther had every cause to be satisfied with the treatment which theii 
offspring had received up to the period when the marquis wa! 
obliged to join the army on the Rhine , and his wife accompanie( 
him into Lorraine. His prolonged absence and her own illness 
made her more than once think that it was locky her little Francis 
had been placed in such good hands. But , alas ! Adele de Lang] 
did not know all that was taking place in the farm of Godard. 

Too often does it happen in all the affairs of life , too often does 
it happen with every class of men, that we content ourselves , tha 
we CQngratulate ourselves , on knowing that one part of any com- 
plicated transaction is going right, without thinking of all th( 
many parts that maybe wrong and ruined. It is one of the great 
evils of the one-«idedness of most men's nature that they fix theii 
whole thoughts , and direct their whole efforts , to a very smal 
branch of each subject presented to them. A statesman looks ai 
the operation of the law he frames, perhaps, upon one class o! 
people only; perhaps, upon one portion of the interests of thai 
class; perhaps, upon one portion of the interests of the world ai 
large; forgetting altogether either the multitudes that must b( 
affected collaterally, or the manifold minor necessities of the ver] 
beings whom he seeks to benefit, or the innumerable results tc 
society in its moral temperament and its physical state which an] 
law affecting one of the great questions of polity must touch eithei 
remotely or immediately. 

Again , a father applies himself to the intellectual culture of his 
son : he loads his mind with knowledge , he teaches him language 
after language , he feeds him with the dry scrapings of the rind oi 
antiquity ; he adds mathematics to arithmetic , and finishes the 
pile with geometry ; he crushes him , in fact , under keys ; yel 
never teaches him to open one door. Another parent looks to th< 
culture of his son's body: he is taught grace and ease of carriage, 
sIuU in all sports and exercises ; he can ride , he can leap , he can 
ficb the bar; be can fence , dance , s^im lYiCh the best. Bui 
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llie heart, reader, the heart is alto|*eCber fSdrgotten; the spirit is 
vilbout its culture, the feelings without their due governance. 
Of, perhaps, the case may be reversed, though, alas, that is 
bdt seldom ; for the material things of life offer that which is so 
uracil BAore tangible, that the idleness of intellect disposes almost 
all men rather to deal with them than with those things that art 
more difficult to grasp. It is the one-sidedness of our general na- 
ture ^'hich has retarded the progress of society more than anything 
else en earth; aitd that also is the defect which in doBsestic life and 
>M its relations causes one half of the miseries that exist. Thank 
(lod! a war has, at length, commenced against this great error, 
uhI men have not only learned that every object has its many sides, 
kt that they themselves have each their many powers for exami- 
itiog, considering, and appreciating the various (jualities and re- 
lations of everything that is submitted to them. Men can no longer 
limit their views who would pretend to greatness, but, in dealing 
vith the ififiiiite variety of other things , must bring into action the 
ioSnite variety that is in themselves. As under the green surface 
of the ocean, whether it be rising into mountains of foam, or calm 
as the face of innocent Hope , there are a thousand unseen cur- 
rents tending different ways ; so in every affair of life are there re- 
mits and tendencies below the surface , and in the breast of every 
nao qualities , capabilities , streams of soul , if we may so call 
them, which he must seek for, discover, and define, if he would 
shape his course aright. 

To return, however, to the matter firom which we have strayed : 
^ Marquise de Langy had placed her son in the cottage of the 
Peasant with the purpose of ensuring to him that health and 
strength whidi were then supposed to follow a hardy education in 
*aily youth ; and she thought of nothing more. She was content 
^hnow that this d>ject was secured; and she was neither aware, 
^ inquired, whether his mind was suffering, — nay, nor whether 
any other of his interests whatsoever were endangered by his resi- 
^Qce there. The reader will learn, hereafter, that they were 
^^\j aflfected ; but how , it Is the purpose of this tale to show. 
for the present , we must return to tiie farm-^ouse , and s^«»k «. 
H words of the lartlier ewents of that nif^l. 
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On (he arrival of Latouches himself at the cottage , Marguerite 
did not seem particularly well pleased at the sight of his com- 
panion. Her anxiety for the little hoy whose arm had been burnt, 
however, occupied her too much for many comments upon the 
appearance of Jean Marais , as she called the youth who accom- 
panied her husband. 

'* Some new mischief , I suppose/' she said; *< I wonder if he 
will ever be steady !" 

* * I should think not/' replied Latouches ; ** a young good-for- 
nothing! However, he must sleep here , Marguerite; for, if ho 
goes back again , his master will half-kill him.'* 

*^It must be in that room, then," rejoined Marguerite, point- 
ing to a smaU chamber off the kitchen. **I won't have him up 
stairs again." 

'** I can sleep anywhere," said the boy laughing, with a saucy 
air; 'Mn the wood, ifyou won't take me in. Marguerite." 

** Ay , and make a fine /n'cof for the wolves ," answered Mar- 
guerite. '^Butdon'ttalk so loud, the poor little man will go to 
sleep ifyou will let him." 

A few minutes after, the good cur^ entered in haste, and ap- 
I^lied such remedies as he judged necessary to soothe the child and 
heal the burn. Latouches himself showed great anxiety; and the 
only one who seemed careless was the youth , Jean Marais , who 
took the other little boy upon his knee , fondled , played with, 
teased him , and seemed delighted with the child's bold impetuo- 
sity. The poor little sufferer was , after a time , lulled into slum- 
ber ; and Marguerite then put the other boy to bed also , saying to 
her unwelcome guest, *'Get you to your room, Jean, and to 
sleep ; it 's the only way of keeping you out of mischief." 

The lad laughed , and withdrew into the little sort of cabin 
which was assigned to him ; and in a few minutes , without much 
preparation , was safely ensconced under sdch bed-clothes as he' 
could find. 

When all was quiet. Marguerite and her husband looked ia 

each other's faces for a moment or two in silence, but with a mean-" 

ing and somewhat stern expression on both parts. A long conver- 

sMtion ensued, in the coarse of which Marguerite related the visit 
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4 Monsieiir 4e St. Bfedard; and her husband put yarions qaes- 
ions to her in an irritable and impatient tone. The conference 
asted for more than an hour, and ended by the wife of Latouches 
^ing to bed in tears ; while he remained for a moment in the kit- 
Jmb. Taking out four or five louis and a handful of silver , which 
le had brought from the neighbouring market, Latouches depo- 
Rted the whole sum safely in the drawer of a large oaken table 
irfakh stood in the middle of the room , having first counted a 
small sum which was there before. He then locked the drawer, 
ind retired to bed , lea\ing the fire smouldering on the hearth. 

An hour passed without any event taking place in the kitchen 
of the farm ofGodard; but, at the end of that time, the door of 
thin planks which led into the little room tenanted by Jean Marais 
opened gently, and that good youth himself entered, completely 
dressed. 

''Ha, ha!'' he murmured to himself, '*I have got hold of a 
secret, have I? I will keep that for service some future day. But 
now for my present wants. They must be supplied. I cannot 
stay at Harcilly , that 's clear ; and I must make my way off as fast 
as possible. Now, uncle Latouches, I must borrow a few crowns ; 
aad, if ever you ask me for payment, your secret, and all you have 
Itched me of, will be quittance enough , I think!" 

As he thus spoke , he produced half a dozen keys of different 
forms out of his pocket, and applied them to the drawer. They did 
act succeed in opening it , however ; and the youth then brought 
forth a large knife , with which he speedily contrived to press down 
the bolt of the lock. The light of the fire was quite sufficient to 
show him the object of his search; and, making one clear sweep 
<)f the contents of the drawer, he opened the door, and in a mi> 
Bote was walking hastily along the fields. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Once more we must pass over anotiier lapse of time , compri- 
sing three years; and , bringing before the reader again the same 
four persons who had stood upon the terrace of the ChAteau de 
Uogy on the marriage day of Gerard LfttOue\i«& «ii^'Vl«t^«c<SA 
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Lemaire, most group them in the saloon of the same chAtean, a 
they sat down to take their coffee on the evening of a summer's da] 

Sii years had changed Adele de Langy a good deal ; but sh 
was still a pretty and interesting woman , with an expression < 
great sweetness and tenderness, perhaps heightened by bein 
somewhat paler than before. There is something in the aspect < 
rosy health rarely combined with great gentleness ; it gives the idc 
of the material , the animal part of our being , predominating ov( 
the spiritual. It is not always so, indeed; for there are son 
faces , full of the high life of this earth , through which the soi 
seems to look by the eye , — and one who gazes at them , and sec 
the varying expressions which the heart brings over the countc 
nance, feels as if looking at some magnificent building, andb( 
holding beautiful forms passing across the open windows. Ade 
de Langy, however , had gained , rather than lost , by her heall 
having been slightly impaired. 

Her husband , too , no longer looked the young man : his fac 
had lost its smoothness ; there were the lines and stains of exp( 
sure and care upon it ; and , as he moved to take his seat at tl 
table , a slight degree of lameness was perceptible from a wouc 
he had received in a skirmish some months before. The beaut 
ful little boy of four years old , who at the period to which we hai 
referred , had stood at his mother's knee , was now grown into tl 
tall , pale stripling of ten ; somewhat girlish in look and mannei 
for the great tenderness called for by delicate health had shieldt 
him from those lessons of privation, activity, and exposure whi( 
give , even to boyhood , the manly tone so desirable in every oi 
who is to mingle , sooner or later, with the world. 

The person of the whole party who seemed the least chang< 
was the Yicomte de St. Medard ; and the only thing which ind 
Gated that Time's hand had worked any alteration in him wa 
here and there , a grey hair, and a slight deepening of the though 
ful wrinkle between his brows. Although not more than bj t< 
years his nephew's senior, he had looked, when we first introduce 
him to the reader, well-nigh old enough to be the marquis's fathe 
but, since that time , Monsieur de Langy seemed to have gone < 
ia jears, while be bad stood still', and uqiy qhq ^ould not ha 
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said that there was much more than half a lastre between them. 
He vas somewhat more richly dressed than before, howefer, 
though still in military costume ; for he had by this time risen high 
Id the service of his coontry , and many circumstances had contri- 
buted to raise his fortune as well as his station. The emoluments 
of the various posts which he had filled had been large, and his ex- 
penses small; and in India ho had also acquired considerable 
wealth, which his habits of moderation and frugality had prevented 
him from dissipating, as frequently occurred with many furtunes 
there obtained. 

Such prudent conduct was not pursued by Monsieur de Langy, 
vho, according to the extravagant customs of the day , had greatly 
embarrassed a splendid fortune ; nor was he in the way to retrieve 
his error in any great degree , for, although he had taken the op- 
portunity of quitting the army to diminish an establishment far 
beyond his means or necessities , yet his income still barely suf- 
ficed to meet his expenses, so' that the debts already incurred re- 
mained a continual charge upon him. 

It has been necessary to say thus much , in order to show that 
the wealthy uncle was, naturally enough , an object of great de- 
ference to the family of De Langy. I do not mean to say , indeed, 
that there was anything like servility , for Monsieur de St. Medard 
exacted nothing of the kind, nor would either the marquis or his 
vife have been inclined to show it; but, in such circumstances, 
our wishes and our hopes , without our knowing or feeling their 
operation, too often affect our demeanour and our tone — ay, even 
our thoughts and our actions — towards those upon whom our 
fortunes depend. 

The whole party in the Chateau de Langy, then, had seated 
thonselves round the table, while several servants in gorgeous 
liTerles stood ready to pour out the fragrant coffee into cups of that 
beautiful porcelain for which France was at that time even more 
famous than now. Monsieur de St. Medard , whose Eastern tra- 
vels had rendered him a connoisseur in the juice of the berry , was 
dictating to every one in a half-laughing tone the exact proportion 
of cream and sugar; and the servants, taking lYieit Vc^vi^ ^x^t^^^ 
tusxer and tnistress of the house ^ were Us^eum^ "vV^Xi \^t^V(s^3^ 
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respect to his critieal dictum; when the doer of the sdoon btnrs 
opeo, aAd in rushed, with the overflowing joy of youth in^Lh 
cottHtenance and a thousand graces and- betfuties , which , like thi 
flowers of spring, fade away one by one as life's year advances , « 
lovelyaboyase^er was seen, etclaiming, **0h! my uncle, m; 
uncle, my dear uncle, oome hitti^ into the park ; there is such i 
beautiful bird ! you must come and' see it , md fell me what it i»; ' 
and, catching Monsieur de St. Medard by (he arm, he well-oigl 
pulled him off his chafir. 

'*Hush, Francois," said his mother; ''do not tease you 
nncle in that manner. He cannot come , he is taking his co£fee.' 

**0h! but he must come ," cried the boy, still pulling him b; 
the arm , ' ' or the bird will be gone. He will come , I know ; h 
always does what I ask him." 

The viscount bent down his head and kissed the boy's fair fore 
head; and then looking round with a somewhat rueful smile, a 
much as to say , ''My young tyrant will spoil my coffee ," he rose 
and , half-led and half-dragged by the cMld , went out by a glass 
door into the park. 

What the bird was , or whether they found it at all , I knoi 
not; but in a few minutes little Francis de Langy returned , hold 
ing the flap of his uncle's coat, and laughing with the joyous pea 
offive years old. 

"My dear uncle," safid the marchioness, as they came in 
' ' you i^il that boy. I must reaUy interfere." 

"Nay, Adele," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, "I onl 
spoil him because I have him but seldom with me. Grive him t 
me altogether, and I will not spoil him. Will you go with me 
Franc^, and be my boy?" 

"That I will," cried the boy, springing at a bound on hi 
knee, and casting his arms round his neck; "that I will, an 
then Victor won't tease me.- ' 

The next moment, however, he turned his eyes to his mother' 
Dmo, and slaiw t tear upon) her cheek. 

"But I won't leave mamma!" he exclaimed; "I will be he 
Jboy too, and papa's, and youm, and everybody's but Victor's 
-^rAe teases me. " 
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** Bat you shiU come And see manuiia Tory often ," said Moo* 
siev de St. Medard. 

« Every day?'' asked th« boy. 

"Perhaps so/' answered his uncle. '* Will you give him to 
me, Adele? — Victor, iiiiatsayyou?" 

**We will talk of it by-and-by," said Monsieur de Langy, 
looking first towards his wife , and then towards his eldest son. 
*'Nay , Adele , do not weep ; my uncle does not want to separate 
Francis from us. St. Medard is not so far off but that you may see 
him erery day, as he says. — But we will talk of it by-and-by. 
There, Yictor, drink out your coffee, and go and play in the park : 
take Francis with you." 

Thfi two brothers went for^ together, though, it must be 
owned, unwillingly; and, after they were gone, the coffee and 
the servants were sent away, so that the marquis and his uncle 
were left with the marchionesg , who by this Ume had wiped away 
her tears, and remained silent and grave , but not altogether sor- 
rowful. A momentary pause ensued , as if nobody exacUy liked 
Ho renew the subject; but it was Madame deLangy who spoke first. 

"I have but one fear, my dear uncle," she said, giving Mon- 
near de St. Medard her hand ; * * perhaps you divine what it is ? " 

*' But you are wrong, Adele," replied Monsieur de St. Me* 
dard; '^ I told you long ago , people who think as I do , seek not 
to make converts. A fool named Yanina once did so , and they 
homt him for his pains, as he well deserved. But it is clearly 
shown that he had no -fixed opinions of any .kind. jSe was a weak, 
vain , foolish man. With myself, and I suppose it is the case 
with others , my convictions are unwilling and not pleasant to my- 
self; so , depend upon it that I shall not force them upon another. 
Bot, my dear Adele, I am ready and willing to promise you that 
he shall have every instruction you may think fit in your own parti- 
ealar doctrines and notions. He will be still your son, though he 
may be my heir ; and I take him but as a loan to cheer my solitude, 
to enliven my leisure hours , to give me an object and an end in 
life. I cut him not off from the parent stem , I only seek to bend 
the young tree over a spot that has been too long scorched by the 
tays of the son — mj own heart, I mean, Ad^d^. Xoi^^^'GksaX 
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make him a bigot , of course, — I know yon will not ; that were a 
foUy that I could not consent to ; but make him , if you will , a 
sincerely religious man. I can desire nothing better. It is a 
highly enviable state. I look upon religion — I do not mean bi- 
gotry , — I look upon religion as one of the most beneficial things 
that the mind of man ever discovered; it in fact supplies the place 
of those moral laws, which, though immutable and severe in 
their nature , would be effectual upon very few unless enforced by 
the despotic voice of religion. I therefore think it but right and 
just, in the absence of all knowledge as to how the mind of any 
child will turn out , to give him a sound and calm religious educa- 
tion , in order to ensure that he shall have some principles which 
will guide him aright , if simple ethics can gain no hold upon him. 
Ton shall take every care of his religious education yourself, 
Adele; and I will interpose neither barrier .nor objection. Now 
are you satisfied ? " 

**0h yes," replied the marchioness; **I am sure you would 
not pervert him." 

Monsieur de St. Medard turned to his nephew with a laugh, 
and a shrug of the shoulders. * * Ton see how she treats me , Vic- 
tor," he said; *Uhe very best that she can say for me is, that I 
will not pervert your son. Will you consent to my adopting him ?" 

** Right gladly, my good uncle," answered the marquis; **I 
told you so this morning. Only settle upon him a sufficient sum 
to make him independent under all circumstances ; and of course 
let it be understood, that, in case of anything happening to our 
poor boy Victor before he marries or comes into his succession, 
Francis shall be restored to us as the heir of Langy , and I will 
yield him with pleasure and with gratitude. You will make him a 
good soldier, I know, and an honest man likewise. One cannot 
well desire more." 

** I will try to make him ," said the viscount , with a look of 
conscious integrity, though not exactly of what is called self-satis- 
faction; **I will try to make him what I am myself, Victor, in 
every point but one. I cannot say more ; for a man can but en- 
deavour to do those things which he thinks right , and the moral 
^»^ wjib which every man is endowed leUs m^ t)aa\.\>NKH^ w^ 
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icted for some years. Hy views may be wrong in morals as well as 
religion ; but I do not think they are, and I have acted up to them. 
I will endeavour to teach him to do the same ; for, depend upon it, 
the man who seeks in all things to do that which is right , is seldom 
without discovering in the end what really is right , even by the 
vecy act of seeking it." 

The matter was thus settled , and , a few days after , Francis 
de Langy accompanied the viscount to his estate of St. Medard. 
He was not told that he was thenceforth to be comparatively a 
stranger to his father's house. Had he been so, perhaps his 
boyish imagination even might have taken fright at the severing of 
ill those sweet ties with which the kind hand of Nature has at- 
ttehed us to the bosom of paternal love. He might have felt — 
early as were his years — that there is no tenderness like that 
which €rod himself ordained to be the soft resting-place of infancy ; 
that the cr&dleofour best affections is a mother's heart; that the 
Host impenetrable shelter against the storms of the world are a 
£ither*s arms. He might have felt it, though not known it; for 
leeling goes before experience , and outstrips reason. It is the 
kistinct of man , given him as a safeguard for those early years, 
before the gifts which are bestowed upon him to direct his man- 
hood can be brought into operation; before intellect, from the 
materials furnished bj memory out of the past, forges an egis to 
guard his breast against the future. 

They told him not , then; and he went joyfully, asifforavisit 
for a few days. All was new to him , all was happy , and , ere he 
felt the change , the change was effected. His uncle was all kind- 
ness, and the hours passed pleasantly away. Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard , with a lively recollection of all that had been imperfect, and 
aU that had been painful in his own education , took care that no- 
thing of the kind should be felt by the beautiful boy whom he had 
adopted ; and studying his character with an anxious eye , and a 
keen and discriminating mind, he prepared to repress all that pro- 
mised dangerous fruit, and to cultivate the many fine and hopeful 
qualities which were apparent in his disposition. 

During the first titree or four months , Hadaitxi^ ^•&\a»^ xv- 
iUed her SOD almost every daj; but, at the ei\4 ol ^ClaaX.>2aDaft > ^io^ 
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season of the capital returned, and, though she and her husband 
both might have been better pleased to stay at their chlteau , cus- 
tom , the great god of France , carried them unwillingly to Paris. 
Purposely the Yiscount de St. Medard remained in the country; 
for he was anxious to wean Madame de Langy , as he expressed it» 
from her child. Two months effected the object that he wished; 
that is to say, the lapse of time did not diminish her love or her 
tenderness in the least, but it broke through the habit of seeing 
him frequently : and when , at length , her uncle and his adopted 
son followed to Versailles , where the court then was, she herself 
abstained from that daily intercourse with the boy, which she 
knew could not always go on , and which she had found it so paiiH 
ful to interrupt. The little Francis himself had readily become re- 
conciled to his situation , for his uncle had always been the objeei 
of his warmest love ; nor was his affection diminished , even in the 
least degree , by finding that Monsieur de St. Medard, though kind 
and indulgent, would not, to use the ordinary term , spoil him in 
the lea^. The viscount never harassed him by manifold exactions, 
there wera^few things that were prohibited to him , there were few 
things that were required of him : but the directions which he had 
once received, he soon learned, must be obeyed to the letter; 
and though his nature was impetuous , and his heart full of ardent 
feelings, yet those feelings were , if I may so express it, thought* 
ful in their character, and, even as a boy, he would say to himself^ 
** I will do as my uncle bids me , because he is so kind.'' 

Ere I close this chapter, to turn to another page in the history 
of this boy's life , I must pause for a moment to give a picture of a 
person f who, though not one of the principal characters in this 
book , had a great influence on the fate of Fxancis de Langy. I do 
not mean merely his material fate, I mean the fate of his mind; 
and, though readers in general are not fond of this sort of portrait* 
painting , yet I must beg theoi to pause with me for a moment, 
assuring them , that , however unskilfully the sketch may be exe- 
cuted , it is from nature ; and I give it as much in justice to a par- 
ticular class from which we do not in general expect much good, 
as to a nation from which we do not expect much sincere feeling. 
Jsj>€ak of a French bonne , or nursery-maid. 
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MBM PelM had been cnfitged bj Uadiioe de {-ADgy to talu 

je of her joungest soa on his retura lo his home flvm Uu 
ta Gadard. &be came &om the house of t relatimi of the 
[ois, with wbain slie could never a^ce; but who gave her a 
icter far peifecl boDesty, sobrietj, and another wlue for 
h her class are not in general very coospicuous. The ladj 
ovledged, however, in recommending her to Hadame da 
jy, that Louise had "a despersle temper." 
lutUadame de Lang; koew that her fair cousin was eicessiTeljr 
[, excessively vain, and eicessively capricions. It was ad* 
id that Louise was extremely fond of children, and did not 
r her bad temper with Ihem; and consequently Adele imagined 
a more reasonable mistress might make a more reasonahh 
L She was not mistaken : Lonise became devotedly attached 
lehoy; andihougbsbe was what is usiiaUy termed/}^ ifioiai 
Vmislress, eipressing her opinion in the very plain«$t lermt 
nitwas sought for, and sometimes when itvas not, she wa> 
Tthelcss perfectly respectful and obedienl.- She was npl fond 
it fellDW-seriaots , it is true , and got out of Iheir way witk 
t perseverance and Bucceaa; but she was neither a tale-bearer 
adanderef- of others, hotdingberlongtte very discreetly when 
were absent, thoi^h occasionally expressing not very favour- 
views of their conduct to their face. She was , moreover, 
lity itself, always employed, never idle, and doing every- 
gwitb a rapidity and promptitude which did not in the least inc- 
ite wilb neatness of elocution. Blithe and cheerful was she 
lys, loo, which is one of the best and most necessary qufli- 
ionsinapersoD employed about chUdren; for Ibe heart of ma* 
is early jears is like one of those prepared plates, invenled in 
own days , which lake a permanent print of the ohjocls placed 
ireihem without any operation of man's hands to draw the out- 
er induce the light and shade. If our minds are , as we an 
by great philosophers , but bundles of ideas, the objects that 
'Dund us in infancy — when our Grst impressions , which form 
bondation of all theater structure, are acquired, — can be 
a slight importance , and the eheerfulness and OQQteaUd cb^ 
er of ihc persons placed about a child , ba\Q ob&i;)\^V«&'^ v 
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ipowerftil infloenee in giving tlie same happy tone to his af 
position. 

But the most remarlcable point in the character of Loni; 
remains yet to be told. As one of her fellow-servants said 
** she was destitute of amiable weaknesses." It was very g* 
admitted by her companions that she had never had hfoibi 
anyone; and it seemed, moreover, that she was resolve 
to have a tendresse either; so that grooms and coachmen, 1 
and valets, nay, butlers and cooks themselves, assaul 
heart in vain. At the greater part she laughed, whicl 
doubtedly the best manner of extinguishing unwished-fc 
but at the rest , if they persisted , she grew angry and im 
and indeed showed very little compassion for the sufferers f 
tender passion. Her indifference towards mankind pn 
from no neglect which she had met with from the other sei, 
certainly had been a very attractive personage , with a neat 
a pretty foot and ancle, and good eyes and teeth ; and evei 
time that she entered the household of Madame de Langy , 
smart lace-cap, her little characteristic jacket and her red pi 
she was still pleasant to look on, although she had passed \ 
tiethyear. Louise was, moreover, a sincere and devout 
Catholic; that is to say , she had a strong sense of religion 
course adhered to the doctrines in which she had been brou 
She heard mass whenever sfie had an opportunity , she fast 
dily upon all days appointed for that purpose*; and , althoi 
had great powers of abstinence , she got thin upon the rigic 
yance of Lent , and somewhat pale before Easter-day. S 
fessed at the regular times and seasons ; but it was al\i 
marked that after confession she was more placable and les 
in her replies than usual ; and consequently Madame d( 
imagined that errors in temper formed the great bulk of h 
and were the especial faults which the worthy priest thoug 
point out for amendment. Louise was a very sensible as 
a very conscientious person , and , havinga clear insight i 
own little weaknesses , she was always anxious to conque 
NerertheJess she was not a bigot, hated hypocrisy, in mi 
XBii'gioa endeavoured to prevent her letv \Aii^ tiom Yxioi^^ 
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her right did , made her fasting and her prayer both in secret, 
would hear even a priest blamed with perfect composure , and to- 
lerated a jest at any of the many absurdities with which the folly of - 
men had overloaded her church. 

Such was the personage to whom Madame de Langy had con- 
fided the care of her younger son; and, when the little boy was 
adopted by Monsieur de St. Medard, she stipulated that Louise 
Pelet should accompany him. The viscount consented willingly 
. enough, as the presence of Louise relieved his mind of the only 
embarrassment which he anticipated; and, after she had been with 
him a short time , the esteem he felt for her was so great , that he 
resolved, if willing to stay , she should never quit his house , even 
after her charge of the boy was over. 

For her part, Louise loved and respected her new master; and 
(be only observation which she was ever known to make in his dis- 
praise, was, *' It is a pity that he is such a fool as to have no rell- 
gioo, when so good a thing is to be got at every corner." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tbars passed with Francis de Langy : the bark of life floated 
>Iong the stream of time, filled with all the merry crew of boyhood, 
shoating on their way at every rock and angle that they turned, 
^^^9 gay songs to the ripple of the waves, laughing at those 
whom they left behind upon the bank, though opening their eyes ' 
with astonishment, here and there, at the wrecks which theybe- 
Mdeven in those seemingly quiet waters. 

Tears passed by, and Monsieur de St. Medard's hair grew 
greyer. Victor and Adele de Langy fell into the slough of middle 
Hfe. Their son, the young count , became a youth, imitating the 
^iolts and follies of men, tasting the first intoxicating drops of vice, 
ttd promising to pain his parents' heart with more than an or- 
^ary share of errors and weaknesses. Their eyes often turned 
^longing and affection towards their second son, Francis, now 
*<Mii6what past fourteen years of age, and unusually tall , strong, 
^ powerful for his period of life. He was strikingly hoiicid^^TCi^ 
^ person too; aad the ejes of Adele s&vr iu ^\s iic»)d\^ VsAX>n«s>) 
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and still more noble expression , a promise that he would grow up 
with higher objects and pursuits than his brother, and makeup, 

' in pride and satisfaction to his father and herself, for the sorrowc 
and anxieties which Victor was bringing upon them. 

The character of fbe boy seemed fuUy to justify her in snel 
hopes. The bold , frank openness of his disposition , which wai 
the first thing that bad won the love of bis lather's uncle, had nerei 
left bim. He was fearless in all things, candid in all tbings ; h( 
knew not what a falsehood is , he scarcely conceived it posdble U 
teU one. With nothing to conceal , and with nothing to dread 
truth was the first habit of his mind ; and with truth &ere was , oi 
course, cheerfulness. What is there that should prevent th( 
heart from beating free when there is not a fetter upon it? But al- 
though he was perfectly gay, happy, imd contented, thecontinua 
society of Monsieur de St. Medard bad , of course , produced it 
effect upon the young francis de Langy. K gave him a thougblfu 
turn even in his gaiety. His light^eartedness was not withou 
reflection ; his very cheerfulness proceeded from the plcasantnes! 
of his thoughts , not from the absence of them ; so that he was , ii 
fact, in mind, as well as in body, more advanced than his years 
It might be , that the course of education which Monsieur de St 
Medard pursued with him had produced the same effect upon hi: 
corporeal and his mental powers, for the viscount had taught bio 
to examine the opinions he received, to investigate, to analyze, U 
combine ; and at the same time that he had given him these exer 
cises for the mind, he had instructed, or caused him to be instruct 
ed , in all those bodily exercises which strengthen the muscle 
and develope the powers of the human frame. At fourteen he wa: 
master of admost all weapons, an excellent swimmer, a good horse 
man, an unerring shot; and, as grace is the child of strengtl 
married to activity , there were few persons in whom that qualit 
was more remarkable than in the boy whose course we have beei 
tracing. 

There was but one subject of daily interest on which Monsiea 

de St. Medard never spoke with his adopted son , and that was re 

L'gion, With conscientious adherence to his word , he not onl 

^voided tbrowing mbj doubts as .stiiioiiUxi^-bkHsks in the joua 
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nHn'simj, but he himself engaged a clergyman of irreproachable 
character, a man of sense, of learning, andofflrmness, to act as 
Ms constant instmctor , and to stay with him in the house. The 
Abh6 Arnouz had travelied far, had seen many nations, had 
nnnf^ed with philosophers as well as ecclesiastics, had heard 
lany opinions discussed , combated and defended, and, remain- 
ing calmly firm in those which he had first received , was fully pre- 
pared to support them at all times against attack , whatever form it 
ndght assume. The viscount, in short, could not have chosen 
ny one so capable of guarding his adopted son against his own pe- 
cnliar notions as the person he gave him for a tutor ; and , at the 
same time that he did so , he himself obtained for a companion 
one of the few men , as he expressed it , with whom he could con- 
Terse reasonably. With the abb6, however, from delicacy of 
fttUng, he abstained from all conversation on religion , as he did 
vilh lis nephew flrom respect to his word ; and but for the fiict of 
Us never setting his foot within the doors of a church, or attending 
QpoB nhy of the ordinances of religion, the boy would not have 
diicoTered that his kind relation differed from the rest of the world 
in his rellgkras views. True it is , he took no great notice of the 
nutter, and the Mbhi Arnouz was a great deal too wise and too 
Tirtaooft to call the attention of his pupil to what he looked upon as 
alameotable error in the mind of their mutual benefactor. 

Itnis had proceeded the course of Francis de Langy's life up to 
the period when , having passed the age of sixteen , it seemed ne- 
eentry to Ifonsieiir de 8t. Medard to give him a more general 
koawledge of the world; for, alas! that is a book which every 
Butn mnet stady sooner or later, and he who has not some know- 
ledge of it can never take a first place in the class into which he 
his been put. The viscount having now formally adopted his 
nephew, — a proceeding surrounded with more legal securiUes in 
Ainee , at least at that time , than is admissible in England, — 
tte king bestowed upon him the title of Baron de St. Medard, 
iMeh ha would have borne had he been actually the son of his 
ftlher by adoption ; and accompanied by the Abb^ Arnoux , with 
two senrttdts, Monsieur de St. Medard and Francis deLangyaet 
eit OB a tour ttaroac^theur native land. • 
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It was in the spring of the year; hot the spring far adra 
and touching upon summer ; a season which in Paps and its n< 
bourhood is , perhaps , th^ most disagreeable , on account o 
cloud of dust which hangs constantly in the air. The steps o 
travellers were directed , in the first place , towards the celebi 
baths of the Mont d'Or, in order to reach which — as they yi 
their course according to the objects that they desired to se 
they passed through a very interesting portion of the kingdom, 
as this work is neither intended for a descriptive tour, no 
account of the principal manufactures of the eastern province 
France , I shall hurry on with them towards Auvergne, which 
approached in the beginning of the month of June. 

Monsieur de St. Medard , although he had not preventec 
adopted son from visiting any town which was worth his notic 
the neighbourhood of their direct road, had nevertheless lost 
little time by the way ; for a latent desire of seeing some old 
welMoved friends had, perhaps , directed his journey to Auvc 
in the first place , and now somewhat quickened his movemt 
without his being aware that such was the case. It were tri 
tell the reader that the causes of one-half of our actions are 
known to us ; for every man , who has at all examined his 
mind , must have discovered that very often the motive most a; 
rent to himself at the time was not the real one. But we may 
little farther and say, that, even when we do discover the pri 
pal motive, we seldom, if ever, perceive all those accessory ca 
which modify it in its course between conception and execui 
The heart of man is a well of secrets , from which we bring up 
one bucketful at a time ; and truth — that is, the whole trut 
still lies at the bottom. 

Francis de Langyhad hitherto been busy with the most mat 
things of life, for there are various shades of substantiality ii 
that we deal with. First , there is the actual matter of the w< 
and the mere physical actions and enjoyments which spring J 
the exercises of our corporeal frame , from the indulgence of 
of our animal appetites , — the operation of matter upon ma 
Tbeo come, as another grand class of human objects and purs 
ibase moyements eftbe mind , and their subjecls , ^\ac\i) ^ 
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not actoally dealing irith corporeal substances , nevertheless are 
not independent of them , taking from ihem their indications and' 
their terms. This comprises all tljie sciences , and many of the 
arts. A third class is still more refined and sobtle in its nature 
and its objects. Though matter must always mingle , more or less, 
while we hold this mixed being, with all our thoughts and feelings, 
yet the imaginative powers of the mind are certainly those which 
receive less aid from the material world in which we live , and have 
more of the operations of the spirit in them than any other of our 
facnities. The most abstract workings of the intellect — those, 
for instance, which have for their object the eternal truths of the 
mathematics , which would be if the worlds were not , — still are 
forced to have recourse to material forms, and ideas borrowed from 
them , for the mind of man to be able to conceive them at all. But 
tlie thrilling sensations of the soul , — the thoughts of the spirit, 
which are feelings, — when awakened by fine music or called forth 
by some wide and magnificent scene , deal not at aU with the mere 
material objects presented to our corporeal senses , but receive, 
^it were, an answer — a message from Heaven. Rightly directed, 
wisely used , imagination is the greatest gift and blessing of in- 
tellectnal man. Whether he will or not, it mingles, more or less, 
with almost all his acts and almost all -his pleasures. But how it 
nuiy be taught to elevate and purify all those enjoyments, would 
man but give the due ascendancy to the finer essence , and suffer it 
to direct his corporeal energies! How it might raise his tastes! 
bow it might soften his feelings ! how it might purify his desires ! 
bow it might ennoble his nature ! how it might dignify his life ! 
bow it might.tranquillize his death ! — for imagination must ever 
be an ingredient in that power by which we realize to ourselves 
"the substance of things not seen." To him who has imagination 
Weil directed, the whole universe and all its vicissitudes are but aa 
iostmment of eternal music , and the hand of God producing in- 
finite harmony at every touch. 

Francis de Langy had , as I have said , dealt hitherto with the 
more material things of life. Sciences he had studied, arts he had 
learned, athletic sports and vigorous exercises he had enjoyed: 
hot imagination had received but little culture aud «k sm*^ ^^^^1 
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gf ^fotfd; A ttew world of seDsations wa» about to be presented 
Mm ; c spirit that slmnbered in His bosom was about to be roan 
mud the touch that woke her from her sleep was from the hand 
Katore; 

The three trarellers had passed the night at a small and uncoi 
fortable inn, dirty, neglected, and iU>fiirnished ; and, risi 
eariy firom beds which offered no inducement to remain longer 
them thai^ was absolutely necessary, they set out about five o'ch 
. inthemoraing, intending to goon foot to Clermont, and thei 
to the Monts d'Or. A thick fog hung over the whole scene for i 
first two hours of their journey; but at length, after haTi 
dianged horses in the small town of Aigueperse , they climbed 
loot the high hill just beyond that place, while the carriage follow< 
and some signs of the mist dispersing began to appear ere t) 
reached the top. The Abb^ Arnonx was expressing his regret tl 
they shcMild be cut off firom the beautifel view of Limagne wb: 
the top of the mountain displays, and cited some lines froiii Gi 
gory of Tours , which afford perhaps the first record of a strc 
sense of picturesque beauty in one of the barbarous kings of 
middle ages that we possess. 

** Just such a misfortune as that which has befiillen us to-da; 
said the abb^ , ** befel Cbildibert more than a thousand years ai 
Tliat was very natural ; but what was not quite so much to be < 
pected, is the fact, that poor Cbildibert felt the disappointmi 
as much as we can do , though he had no Claude Lorraine to : 
struct his eyes in the details of picturesque beauty." 

*'I think we shall be more fortunate than the king, abbi 
said the Tiscount; **for, if I mistake not, the mist does not 
beyond this side of the mountain. Do you not see the yellow si 
shine there , appearing in a long line upon the edge of the s 
like the golden fHnge upon the hangings of a throne? The wi 
sets horn that quarter, too; so, take my word for it, we st 
have it fine." 

**Ifwe were to stop for a minute," said the abb^, **wemig 

perhaps , have the view from the top ; and, in the mean time, Ic 

here at this large square stone , one of the traces of a civilizati 

^ passed awaj, asgretLt^ or, perhaps, |;w5a\«x VSoaa wa «vsi» ^ 
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think that the art of printing will proye the eliiir of life to our state 
of being, and render all our inventions, discoyeries, and improye- 
ments immortal. A thousand to one the hands which erected 
these milestones so many centuries ago, thought that the glories of 
the Roman name had in it as strong a principle of immortality, and 
that, embalmed in that mighty preservative , all her arts would be 
transmitted to every after age without decay or loss. * Tiberius 
Claadius, Drusi filius, Cssar, Augustus, Germanicus, Tribu- 
nitia potestate quinquies, Imperator undecies, Pater patris, 
Consul tertium , Consul designatus quartum , &c. , Scc, (t;c.,'" 
eontinned the abb^ , reading with antiquarian ease the letters on 
the old Roman milestone. *'The possessor of all these pompous 
titles, depend upon it, little thought that the pride of Rome would 
one day be but a page out of a half-forgotten history." 

** Rut at all events," said the viscount, **you will allow, my 
good friend , that the art of printing is a vast safeguard to all our 
present discoveries and arts?" 

"I really do not Icnow," replied the abb^ ; " I believe the co- 
pies made by hand of many of the celebrated works now utterly 
lost were as numerous in proportion to the population as those 
produced by printing; and, if we look into any catalogue of books, 
le shall find many of them — though printed within a very few 
jeirs of the present time — which are now scarcely to be procured ; 
Mme of which there is only one copy known to exist; others, 
printed less than two hundred years ago , famous in their day and 
eagerly sought for now, of which only the title has descended to 
V. No , no ; we can perpetuate nothing : there is no such thing - 
IS immortality on this side the grave." 

" Or on the other," said the viscount in a low tone, as if speak- 
ing to himself. 

But, nevertheless, Francis de Langy caught the words, and 
terned round with a sudden start. Monsieur de St. Medard per- 
eehred his surprise , and , vexed with himself for haring been be- 
Inyed into such a speech , walked on, saying, '^Come, Francis! 
Come , Monsieur Amoux : the carriage will be at the lo^ ot VVv^\iiS\ 
liig before vs, ifwe stay here discussing old iQonxHneYiV&. — "^^^^ 
/mseelwasrig^t; the mists have oearly cleared a^«i '* 
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*''Wx)]vI4 to God tliej had!" thought the thb^; bat he va» 
moce ca^eJTiil than Monsieur de St. Medard had been , and uUered 
not aloud evoa a word that might shake the respect of Francis de 
Langy towards the viscount. 

He followed slowly , however; while the youth , with his light 
active limbs, hurried on before. The abba's eyes were bent upon 
the ground , his whole look grave and thoughtful ; and Monsieur 
de SL Medard, pausing for an instant, laid his hand upon his arm, 
saying, ** I forgot myself, Arnoux ; but I trust it has done no harm. 
You know that I would not counteract your eflbrts'by a word." 

**I am sure you would notr," replied the abb^; '*but let me 
ask once, and only once, my dear Sir, whether, feeling, as you 
do , that such tenets are in themselves an evil you would not inflict 
on one you love, — whether, I say, it would not be better to en- 
deavour to free your own mind from them?" 

The viscount smiled. **It would take a long while, my dear 
abb6, to give you my reasons," he answered; **but first let me 
point to you an objection which is 'unanswerable, that, having 
discovered the truth , a sane man can never abandon it. His con* 
victions must remain the same , whatever be his inclinations." 

''Can truth, then," said the abb^, "ever be so e>il a thing, 
that he, who is perfectly sure of possessing it, withholds it as a 
poison from those he loves? My friend, I should doubt the ge- 
nuineness of the drug. I should think that it was some noiiotts 
composition , decorated with the title of a precious balm." 

"It is the state of society ," replied the viscount, "which ren- 
ders that dangerous which is in itself good; as wholesome food and 
generous wine are death to a man in a fever." 

"Nay, Monsieur de St. Medard," said the abb^, "I have 
heard you yourself own that there is more happiness , in life and in 
death, to be derived from what you call the dreams of religion, 
than from the most calm state of philosophical atheism." 

The viscount nodded his head. 

"Well, then," continued the abb^, "Iwill quote the words 

of one whom you allow to be the wisest man that ever lived , and 

whom I think wiser than any man that ever lived. He told us that 

joa should know a tree by its fruit ; and 1 couV^tid^ ^^Vvbcl^ n!m1 
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igoodtrefr wtH bring forth good ftnit. It is- worth some tlMvglit, 
my friend and i>ene&c(or , for eveiy inio to ask himself, with 
PiUie, *What is tnilh?' for it is upon that which depends 
etenatf.'- 

TheviseooDt made ao answer, but walked on mnsiog, and at 
the top of the hill they found Francis de Langy gazing with a look of 
irtUi enthusiasm upon the magnificent scene that lay spread out 
before him. His whole features seemed lighted up , his quivering 
lips were apart, the glow in his cheek was heightened, his very 
breath withheld. li was the first time in his young life that he had 
been strongly affected by the beauty of the earth he dwelt in ; and 
now it seemed to come upon him all at once : the impression of a 
mighty power in nature which he had never known before , but 
which instantly found a responsive spirit in his own heart, and 
nmsed imagination within him never to sleep again. 

The landscape he looked upon was indeed most beautiftiL The 
mist, rising like a curtain , hid the tops of the hills; but the sun, 
not yet half-way up to the highest point of bis course , poured a 
flood of radiance over the plain, or rather valley, of Limagne, 
ibich lay enchased like a rich jewel , reflecting the morning light 
vith a thousand hues, in the midst of the golden mountains of 
Aarergne. 

Who caa describe the first sight of that fair land in the early 
dty, with Its innumerable undulations, its banks, its rocks, its 
soft green pastures, its woods, its dells, its castles, and its 
thousand streams? At that moment , too, it was perhaps as lovely 
as ever it was seen : various things have since made changes greatly 
to the diminution of its beauty; many of the ch&teaux are gone 
vhich once topped the hills , many of the old castles have fallen to 
the ground , the dull straight walls of manufactories .have here and 
there disfigured the sweetest parts of the vaUey , and the progress 
of a destructive revolution , as well as the advance of arts , and the 
increase of population , have changed its aspect for the worse. 
Ihen nature wan supreme : and if man's works were there , if the 
towers of a distant town met the eye in one direction ^ or the ^Icl- 
Bides of an old couatij-bouse were seen in anolYi«v , \^«^ ^«c^VqX 
vaMdreo aestlingia a mother's breast; while l\k« dftCiV^vck^^^^ 
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of feudal buildings on the rocks and mountains , fi*om wbicb their 
grey and moss-coyered stones could with difficulty be distinguished, 
seemed to blend both nature and art and past and present, together 
in one sweet harmony. At that moment , too , the dewy mist, 
from out her jewelled treasury, had scattered living diamonds over 
the whole plain , and the bright sun , triumphing over the retiring 
Tapours, gathered them as spoils while they glittered in his beams. 

Light and loveliness were before the young man's eyes ; and 
as he gazed , a spring bird in its full song of love burst forth from 
a tree that overhung the road, and added another voice to the grand 
music of the whole. 

The viscount and Arnoux paused by his^side ; neither spoke for 
a moment , for to them the wonder and enjoyment of the young 
bright being before them were as beautiful as the scene , and in- 
deed its climax. It wanted but the sight of such high pure delight 
to make it perfect. 

CHAPTER V. 

A FEW miles beyond Riom the travellers once more descended 
from the carriage , though at this time there was no picturesque 
beauty of any peculiar character to attract them . The sole induce- 
ments to travel on foot were a steep hill, (which the new road 
avoids,) and the relief given by a change of position. The scenery, 
indeed , was pleasant enough in its way , as the carriage was at the 
time passing through one of those large woods , so common in 
France, which, though principally planted for the sake of profit, 
add not a little to the beauty of the country and the comfort of the 
traveller. The trees were old and fine ; the frequent streamlets of 
Auvergne rendered the shades musical with the voice of falling 
waters; and all the little accidents of rock, and broken bank, and 
rustic chapel , and greensward brake were there , to please the eye 
as the party walked along. 

**That path cuts off half the hill," said one of the postUions, 
pointing with his whip , and speaking in the patois of his country; 
*^il takes you , too, by St. Mary's chapel and fountain, which so 
aumjr people go to see. 
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'*WeIl, tbeo, I think ve will go too," replied the Tiscoimt. 
''We are for seeing all sights; are we not, Francis?" 

*'0h yes, let us see everything that can be seen," cried the 
eager youth ; and on he went at a rapid pace along the path to 
which the man pointed, and upon which the viscount and the abb^ 
followed him more slowly. It was one of those small narrow paths 
through a'wood , which, to me at least, are so full of temptation 
that I can scarcely pass by the end of one of them , and gaze down 
loto the green light and shade that it displays, without being se* 
duced to quit the plain highway, and track its winding course at 
any risk. Alas , reader ! they are , too , like the sweet by-ways 
that branch off at every step from the common road of life; very, 
very plea^nt at their commencement, but too often rough and 
dangerous before they close, and leading us to things we never 
dreamt of, and from which it is very difficult to return. 

Such, however, was not the case in the present instance. The 
path continued even and good ; a great part of the steep ascent of 
hill was saved, and the walk was shady and cool, with the trees close 
enough to hide the traveller from the sun , but not to impede the 
free air from refreshing his cheek as he walked along. The ground 
all round , too , was covered with forest flowers, which are so very* 
much more beautiful in France than in this country; and with the 
strong impetuous step of youth , which still hurries forward to the 
eihaustion of all joys, Francis de Langy sped on before his two 
more aged companions , and was ere long lost to their sight in the 
turnings of the wood. They could hear his steps , however, for the 
bard ground echoed the tread ; but in a minute or two the sound of 
bis footfall suddenly ceased, and the next instant a loud shout from 
his weU-knowi| voice met their ear. 

"Quick, quick! come hither!" he cried, "come hither!" 
and, hastening forward, they found him kneeling down beside the 
inanimate form of a girl apparently about his own age. 

She was evidently of the higher ranks of society; and though 
as pale as death , and in fact to all appearance dead , yet as her 
head rested upon the arm of the young Baron de St. Medard, with 
her eyes closed , and the long black lashes resting on her cheek, 
the beautiful line of the eyebrow clear and d^^w^ ^tl ^^ v^^ 
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BniMe 8kin, fbe rich brown hair falling back from the fott 
the delicate mouth with the bloodless lips apart, and the br 
irbite teeth glisteniag below, a more h>vety and interesting * 
tenance was never beheld, even amongst the ancient statues 
■he looiced so like. Her dress was fine , though simple : a g 
cross and chain were round her neck; her bonnet, whic 
seemed to have been carrying in her hand , hjid drop[5ed ] 
her; and her garments were only so far discomposed by her 
to display one small foot and beautifiil ancle. She seemed V 
received no injury of any kind, but appeared to have fallen 
suddenly, either dead or fainting. 

Francis de Langy was but little familiar with death, ar 
he saw her lie so still , he thought that the spirit was gone foi 
but the Abb^ Arnoux and the Yiseount were more acquainte 
such things, and the former, kneeling down beside her, 
pronounced that she had merely fainted. 

**They talked of a fountain," he said; ''let us can 
tbiiher:" and, the moment he had spoken the words, his 
DPilhout waiting for any assistance , caught her up in his 
young arms , and ran on with her along the path. 

At the distauce of less than a couple of hundred yards 
was a little opening in the wood, with a small shrine of an a 
date, in a chaste and simple style of Gothic architecture, di 
ing a figure of St. Mary Magdalen behind an iron grating, 
foot of the shrine, and only separated from it by a sufTicienf 
for two or three votaries to kneel , was a basin of stone , 
seemed as if it had once been the upper part of a font ic 
church ofthe middle ages; but now, pierced at the bottom 
ceive the water from below, it formed a beautiful little well 
the' edge of which a small perfectly limpid stream flowe( 
down the rock , and lost itself in the wood. 

It was by the side of this fountain that Francis de 

stopped ; and , laying his fair burden down upon the gra 

bad sprinkled her face with water before the viscount and th 

eame vp, bhe did not revive indeed, but a slight moven 

iAe features SUed the boj's heart with joy , b^ toii\*\udti%>D 
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she sun breatbed; and when the abb^ joined him be exdaiffled^ 
'* She is living ! Oh yes , she is living indeed ! " 

The good man smiled. **I never doubted it, Francis/' he 
said. ** She will come to herself soon. Do not raise her head, 
she will be better as she is. We must^prinkle her face again with 
the tears of St. Magdalen, as the people call this water. Yon mb 
her hands , Francis ; * and , filling his hollowed palm out of the 
fountain , the abb^ cast the cold Kquid suddenly on her fhce and 
bosom. 

A gasp , as for breath, succeeded ; and the yonth , taking one 
of the fair small hands in his, chafed it gently, but aniiously, with 
somewhat new sensations, as he felt that smooth marblelike touch, 
and gazed upon those beautiful features. They were strange sei>- 
sations, Innocent, and pure, and guileless — : calm and cold 
Indeed as that soft hand itself, but dtfifcrent from anything that he 
'bad ever known befoce. He had loved hi? father, his mother, 
and him who had adopted him; he had felt deep interests towards 
theta, — affection, tenderness, gratitude: but it had always been 
with a looking up, with a reverence for, with a dependence npon 
them ; and , with the heart of man , it is not for those to whom we 
lift our eyes that we experience the deepest tenderness, it is for 
those placed a .step below us. The sensations of pity, the power 
of aiding, protecting, defending, supporting, were all new to the 
be^m of Francis de Langy ; and he now felt the thrill of them for 
the first time. It was as a supplement to the new spirit which bad 
beed aroused within htm that day by the first sight of Limagne. 
Imagination! — tenderness! — what wanted he more of man- 
hood? -^ Love ! and that was to come ere long. 

Their eare was not long in producing Its effect. Two or three 
long-drawn sighs , and a slight shudder, soon showed that sensa- 
tion was returning to the fair object of their solicitude; and, in 
about five minutes more , she opened her eyes still faintly , and 
turned them from the one to the other. The first thing they rested 
on was the soft and ruddy face of youth ; the next was the fine 
coantenanee of Monsieur de St. Medard , fiill of calm , grave 
thought; the next tnts tbe mild, bedevokni a.'^i^^cX fA>^^ ^i^St^ 
Amoux; and ihe poor girl seemed to fecehe ftomeM3^%VGCA «s^«k- 
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ciil comfort and tssarance, for a gentle smile came upon her 
lip as she raised herself slightly upon her arm. 

**Lie still, my dear young lacjy, lie still/' said the eccle- 
siastic ; * * you will soon be better. You are amongst friends." 

She suffered her head to droop back again upon the grass , and 
once more closed her eyes , which were of a deep, deep blue; but 
the increasing colour in her lips, and the faint rose that began to 
spread over her cheek , like the first blush of dawn in the pale 
morning sky , showed that the heart was beating more freely , and 
sending the warm current of life through the veins from which it 
had been withdrawn. 

Oh ! how beautiful did she look ; and with what intense admi- 
ration did Francis de Langy gaze, as the change took place! It 
was like the statue of the Greek sculptor, when, warming to the 
prayer of love, the cold limbs softened into life. In a few minutes 
she once more opebed her eyes, and her lips moved. *'I am 
better," she said; *' thank you, I am better. I can get back 
again home now." 

•*Nay, nay, stay a moment," replied the viscount; ** try your 
strength first, young lady; and, when you are quite recovered, 
we will aid you home. — Is it far?" 

**0h no," she answered, raising herself again upon her arm, 
and looking down the path by which they had come with somewhat 
aniious and apprehensive eyes ; *Mt is very near, not a quarter of 
a league : but I can go on now , and I would fain get back to the 
chftteau." 

The viscount and the abb^ aided her to rise; while Francis de 
Langy stood near and gazed, for a sudden timidity had come upon 
him, he knew not why. But at length, he burst suddenly forth, 
on seeing her look around as if seeking for something; and ex- 
claiming , ** Oh ! we left it behind where we found you — we for- 
got it;" he darted down the path. ' 

Some sudden emotion , however , seemed to seize their fair 
companion, and she cried, **0h, no, no! — Do not go, do not 
go ! Not that way ! " while her cheek turned pale again , and a look 
of terror came over her whole couateoaace. 
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"What is the raaUer?" demanded the Tiscoaiit. **I8 there 
iny danger there? Has any one injured or attacked yea? " 

**JNo," she replied iQ a brokeo and confused manQer, *'no: I 
nw something that frightened me , and — and — I fainted, I sap 
pose; for I felt sick, and then everything disappeared." 

** Perhaps playing the truant a little, my child?" said the 
abb^. 

"Oh no!" she answered, colouring, and turning her dark 
blue eyes full upon him. **My mother sent me. I often walk 
through all these woods alone." 

"What was it frightened you then?" asked the viscount. But 
she cast down her eyes ; the colour left her face ; and , before any 
more questions could be put to her, Francis de Langy was seen 
eoming rapidly back , carrying her bonnet in his hand. 

"Now, my child," said the Abb^Arnoux, *'takethearmef 
Honsieur de St. Medard , and let us guide you home. You must 
direct us on the way , however , for we do not know it." 

"Either path will take us to the chAtcau," replied the young 
lidy, "but we had better take this one;" and, receiving her 
bonnet from the hands of the young baron , she thanked him in a 
low voice , while she raised her eyes to the face of Monsieur de SL 
Hedard , as if asking , ^' Shall we go on?" 

The viscoont led her on the path before them , while the abb6, 
seeing that she still walked feebly, supported her on the other 
side; and Francis de Langy followed. His uncle, however, 
turned his eyes from time to time to their fair companion's face 
with a thoughtful and contemplative look; and at length, just as 
they were coming within sight of the high-road , he said , ** I can- 
Dot but. think, Ifademoiseile , that, by a strange chance, this 
pretty hand that leans npon my arm is near akin to some I deeply 
love. May I ask whose child you are ? " 

She looked up in his face with an expression which was not ex- 
plained for many years, and replied , - * My mother is the Countess 
d'Artonne." 

The viscount took her hand in his, and pressed his lips upon iL 
**l thought 90," he uid; **at your %%t fi\i« "Wtt N«r^>^% 
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"Oh, boKshe was very beavtiful!" cried tidigirl; '*I i 

fore she was very beautiful ! " 

The viscount smiled, aud so did the good AbMAfnotfi : b 
the former only answered, ** She was indeed ; " and then ebserfc 
*'you speak of your mother only; but your father is sHve, t 
well , I hope. He was so nol a month ago , for I heard from hi 
then." 

Onte more eSie bad turned somewhat pale ; but she rtplie 
*'Ohyes, my fotber is well , and here." 

The viscount marked the changing expression of her comrf 
Bance , and be asked himself, ** Can D'Artonne be a harsh fatlie 
— he , who was so itill of deep , I may almost sey, passionate (bn 
Bess for those he loved? — Ob no, fbat can never be ,'* he ad4 
in his own thoughts; and then, turning to her again, he demande 
*'Is the chateau, to which you are now reluming, the one y 
usually inhabit, Mademoiselle d'Artonne? I thought it was* 
the other side of Clermont." 

**No, we always live here," she answered. **I reeollc 
once being at Capelet , b»( it was only for a month. The Ch4te 
d'Artotiue is here above , and the village lies down there belo 
I have just come from it;" and, after having spoken , she fell it 
thought again , till the viscount stepped by the side of the carria 
which was waiting for tbem at the mouth of the little path. 

*<It will be better, fliir lady," he said, '*for us all to get 
and drive up to the chiteau ; for I have long promised your fatli 
a visit, and intended to-morrow to go to his house from Clernionl 

Mademoiselle d'Artonne made no objection ; and , the whi 
party being sealed in the vehicle , the postilions drove on i^uick! 
and, in five minutes more, were in tbfe court of the ebiteao. 

On visiting the house of a Fresch gentleman of the present di 
if the deor be open , which is very frequently the case , one m 
very often walk into an empty hall , and knock at half-a-dozen d 
J<erent doors, without finding any servant to answer inquiries , 
conduct a stranger to the master or mistress of the house.' Sue 
however , was not the case before the R«f olution ; and it is necc 
sary to con^re Che two periods together whenever we wish 
estimate the proportion of Americamsm tb&l Yi&s Y^c^ti V{A>3tsft^Vi 
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Ad habils of Frenehaien. I say AmericaDism advisedly ; for 
l^licaoism is a very different thing, and does not imply a rejection 
•f reBnement in the higher classes of society , or \f^ant of due at- 
tention and respect for those who employ them in the lower. In 
those days, in the house of every gehlleman of wealth and distinc- 
Hon, two or three servants in full costume were to be found wait- 
ing in the vestibule to receive any visitors who might appear , and 
to answer all inquiries. If they were not much better than the 
lernints of oar own tiroes in France, they were not much worse, 
tad certainly were very much more pleasant in their demeanour. 
In the |>resent instance, no sooner did the carriage stop at the 
door, than two of tliem instantly presented themselves, but ap- 
peiredtiot a Httle surprised on seeing their young lady handed out 
hjtwo Birtinge gentlemen. 

Mademoiselle d*Artonne had now recovered herself complete- 
Ij; and miiing timid ioeiperience , not ungraceful in itself, with 
kbits of ease and youthful conGdence , which are always graceful, 
she led the viscount and his companions forward , through the ves- 
tibilie and the hall beyond, to a small painted and gilded room 
vhera her mother usually sat. 

Tie countess was there , as her daughter expected , but rose, 
oa Seeing three strangers, and gazed with an inquiring eye upon 
the face of Monsieur de St. Medard as he advanced. The next in- 
stant, however, her whole face lighted up, and she exclaimed, 
"Charles de St. Medard, is it you? This is indeed a pleasure. 
Jdie, cdlyour&ther. Call him quick, my love." 

The tsolonr bad fluttered upon the cheek of Monsieur de St. 
Medard , like that which we see coming and going in the face of an 
inexperienced girl at the sudden presence of some one whom she 
lores; bat he stayed Mademoiselle d'Artonne as she was about to 
90, saying, ** You had better send a servant, dear lady; my fair 
yonng friend here needs repose and care. We found her fainting 
in the wood ; something had frightened her." 

All a mother's anxieties were instantly in arms , and the conn- 
tenqoefitioned her daughter eagerly as to what could have created 
taeh alarm. Ja)ie either would not or couid nol l&\\> Yks^^^^^* 
SAeA/aaAed, turned pale, and faltered: "S\ie couV^ itfA. %«:iJ 
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sbe replied, *"t was something in the bashes — she saw it bat 
faintly;" and her reluctance , while it excited her mother's cari^ 
sity , was evidently too strong and too painful for Madame d'Ai>- 
tonne to press her more at that moment. 

She turned then to Monsieur de St. Medard , asked him mani- 
fold questions regarding his fate and happiness during the last 
seventeen or eighteen years , welcomed the Abb^ Amoux and bis 
young charge, and, gazing in the face of Francis de Langy, re- 
marlted, turning to the viscount, **He is very like your eldor 
brother." 

While she was still speaking, the door opened, and a fine, 
tall , powerful man , of the middle age , dressed in a hunting-coat 
of green , with some gold lace about it, entered the boudoir, and 
instantly clasped the hand of his friend St. Medard , saluting him 
and his two companions after the ordinary habit of France. 

'^JTulie has been frightened, D'Arlonne," said the countess; 
'* frightened by something , she will not say what , and fainted in 
the wood." 

The count turned to his daughter with a look of eager anxiety. 
'* Indeed, my dear JTulie!" he cried, holding out his arms to- 
wards her; '*come to your father, my beloved child. I have 
scarce seen you to-day. Come to my heart, my Julie, come!'^ 

Julie hesitated , turned pale, then red, and then, casting her- 
self into her father's arms, burst into tears ; while the count pressed 
her to his bosom with tenderness and warmth which left no doubt 
of the strength of his affection. Both father and mother flow ap* 
plied themselves to soothe her, and she soon regained her tranquil* 
lity; but the Countess d'Artonne thought it would be better for 
her to lie down to repose for a few hours; and she left the party la 
the boudoir for that purpose. The count mused as his dangfaCcr 
quitted the room ; and the countess said , ** It is very strange whal 
can have alarmed JulieMn this manner ! She has, in general, sock 
firm nerves. Some bear, or some wolf, perhaps; but then wkf 
not say so?" 

'*yery likely an ideal terror. Madam," observed the Abb4 
Arnoux; *'and the fear of being laughed at may perhaps be tiM 
cause ofber silence," 
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"I know not," answered the conn tess; ''but she has usually 
u> terrors of any kind. However, it is very strange, and I will 
pestion her closely when she is somewhat recovered." 

''You had better not, my dear wife," replied the count. 
"Leave the sweet girl to her own discretion. In our house, St. 
Medard , we all trust each other ; and we have none of us ever had 
cause to think that trust misplaced." 

"Confidence is the first duty of noble minds," said the vis- 
count. '* It is only the weak and the narrow-minded who, from 
tbe somewhat hard lessons of the world , acquire the false wisdom 
of doubting those who have never deserved them." 

Ttie count gazed at him with a bright smile. "That is so like 
tiie St. Medard of other days," he exclaimed ; "but the St. Medard 
of other days is the St. Medard of to-day also. I see, you old 
bachelors are made of hard and unchangeable stuff; but we , who 
bring domestic sweets about us , get softened and kneaded into 
Mw ibrffls. But come , St. Medard , you shall stay a month with 
OS, and see whether the pleasant spectacle of home and family 
bappiness , even in France , may not teach you at length to try 
your fate in the same way." 

The viscount laughed , and shook his head. "Nay^ nay," he 
answered; " two and fifty years , D'Artonne, are quite sufficient 
to harden one, as you call it, into a crust that nothing can soften. 
Besides, here is my son already; and I am afraid that my good 
ftiend , the Abb^ Arnoui, must supply the place of the lady of the 
nunsion. But, we will spend a week with you, D*Artonne, and 
see all the fair things of Auvergne , if you will show them to us. 
After that, we must speed on upon our way, for I must take 
Francis here through one-half of France before the winter sets in. 
Xbe other we must visit next summer." 

The count smiled, and vowed that he would detain them 
longer; and to this conversation succeeded the arrangement of 
iMms, the unpacking of tlie carriage, and all the little bustle of 
in arrival. 

People dined early in those days , especially in Auvergne ; and 
Htte change of dress and other preparations had scarcely been 
ttide by the viscount and ,his companions , wlieii \lbft^ ^^\^ ^^xa-- 
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moned to (he dtDing-room. Monsiear and Hsdame d'Artoont 
were alone, their daughter being still in her chamber: and it 
vould seem that the slight illness which had befallen her, and the 
fear which occasioned it, weighed upon her father morcJhan be 
liked to show ; for, thongh he affected gaiety, and displayed every 
sign of being rejoiced at his old friend's >isit, he fell more than 
once into a deep fit of thought , and his brow grew gloomy and sad. 
When dinner was over, and the dessert on the table, Madame 
d'Artonne rallied her husband upon his gravity. ** Ton are anxiooi 
about Julie," she said. ** There never was so apprehensive a 
father. Monsieur de St. Medard. I will go and see how she is, 
to satisfy you , Alphonse.'* 

'*Nay, I will go myself," replied her husband, rising firom 
table. * * I will be back in a moment." 

But he was gone near half an hour. When he returned , his 
iface bore a look of relief , and he said , " She is better , she is much 
better; but she is not inclined to say what it was that frightened 
her, and I do not wish her to be questioned farther on the sub- 
ject." 

**0h, very well,*' replied the countess; **I suppose it is as 
Monsieur Amoui suggests, some girlish fright that she is now 
ashamed of." 

** Perhaps so," replied the count; and the conversation 
dropped. 

After sitting for a short time , the whole party moved out into 
the grounds that surrounded the ChAteau d'Arlonne , and which 
some skilful artist of the line-and-rule school had laboured zetr 
lously about forty years before to deprive of everything like pic- 
turesque beauty. The One old woods were cut into stars and 
crescents, affbriding, it is true, some beautiful views , every now 
and then , of the surrounding scenery , with shady walks and 
pleasant places of repose innumerable , but still quite unsuited to 
the character of the country round, and to the chfttean itself 
which had probably been built in the days of Henry lY., or pc^apt 
before. They were, however, the pink of perfection , accordtag 
to French taste, at the period of which I speak; and received thflV 
climax from what was called a ^w^in ilnglais , -vXsMi^'m^ 'viSBI^ 
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t ever irivi seen ia Great Britain betiMen the Laiid*i 
ima ThWe. What rendered the park , however, cer- 
slicioQS at that period of the year, was the mnltitude 
ind foaDtains that it contained, the waters of which 
;d with great taste , affording a pleasant coolness to 
ry turn , with pleasant sights to the eye , and murmar- 
> the ear. 

party had sauntered through the park for aboat half 
) Count d'Artonne was called away by a servant; and 

St. Medard walked on by the side of the coantess* 
>Id times. The topic was one which seemed to Interest 
leply ; and many a little incident and scene of the past 
, which was spoken of with a feeling, one may almost 
less , which had something peculiar in it. They were 
id calm , two friends conversing upon things that were 
it it seemed as if sensations that were gone too mingled 
im of thought , and gave it a softer, perhaps a sadder 

no reason why I should keep the reader in any doubt 
bject. Monsieur de St. Medard had been deeply at- 
CouDtess d'Artonne before she had become the wife 
What had been her own sentiments towards him , he 
r ; for he bad offered his hand and been refused by her 

softened the disappointment , as far as such disap- 
can be softened , by telling him that they bad long 
sed their daughter to the Count d'Artonne. St. Medard 
' quitted the pursuit; and, feeling that his sensations 
re than he could control if he indulged them ataU , he 

1 himself altogether from the society, not only of the 
de loved , but of the friend whose wife she became. 
Irtonne was aware of his affection or not, he never 

though it had not been disguised from the countess 
*e her marriage , he had too much delicacy of feeling 

to it now , though their conversation turned upon the 
len it was at its height. The only glimmering of that 
vhich shone through the shadiness which memory 
ast over their conversation, appe^td'^\k<ca^&3^<^^«s^^ 
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d'Artonne obsenred with a sigh , *^ Those yonthfal days are indeed 
happy ones^ Monsieur de St. Medard, whatever one may think at 
the time. But it was very wrong of you not to come to see as long 

ago." 

**Nay/' replied the viscount, with a sigh; '*nay, dear lady, 
k was very right." 

The moment after , Monsieur d'Artonne rejpined them , with 
a grave air. ' ' Madame de Bausse " he said , speaking to his wife, 
^ has sent to inquire whether Martin is here. His dog , it seems, 
has returned alone. — Some new folly or vice, I suppose." 

**He owes one-half of them to hi^ mother," replied Madame 
d'Artonne, **and'is as much to be pitied as blamed. But to 
dream of our giving him JTulie is something too preposterous." 

'^That could never be," said Monsieur d'Artonne, in a tone 
so stem and altered , that his wife started , and turned to look in 
his face. 

It was calm, though grave; and Madame d'Artonne continued, 
addressing the viscount, ** You recollect Henriette de I'Ome?" 

'*0h! quite well," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, **both 
married and unmarried ; and so the fair Henriette , it seems, to 
lost none of her amiable qualities." 

Madame d'Artonne looked down, and smiled with a very mean-* 
inglook; but the count answered, *'Sofar from it, St. Medard, 
that she has added to them many another, which were perhaps 
indeed concealed in the girl , but are very apparent in the woman. 
Capricious, coquettish, vain, weak, and false she always was; 
but now — " 

''Hush , hush , hush , my dear Alphonse ," exlaimed l\js wife; 
^* for pity's sake, do spare her a little. Recollect, my friend, she 
Is a woman , and our near relation." 

''A bad woman is worse than a bad man ," said the count. 

''You think so because they are more tare," replied hiswift« 
laughing; and the party returned to the chAtean. 
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iqftUpg tbtt e?er im seen in Great Britain between the Land's 
Ifld and Ultima Hiule* What rendered the parli , however , ccr- 
tilolj f ery delicioos at that period of the year , was the multitude 
of streams and fonotains that it contained , the waters of which 
m disposed with great taste , affording a pleasant coolness to 
the air at every turn , with pleasant sights to the eye , and murmur* 
log founds to the ear. 

After the party had sauntered through the park for about half 
ttkoor, the Count d'Artonne was called away by a servant; and 
UoosieQr de St. Medard walked on by the side of the countess, 
tiUung over old times. The topic was one which seemed to interest 
tkemhoth deeply ; and many a little incident and scene of the past 
VIS recalled , which was spoken of with a feeling , one may almost 
ttf a tenderness , which had something peculiar in it. They were 
both grave and calm , two friends conversing upon things that were 
gooe; but yet it seemed as if sensations that were gone too mingled 
with the stream of thought , and gave it a softer , perhaps a sadder 
character. 

There is no reason why I should keep the reader in any doubt 
upon this subject. Monsieur de St. Medard had been deeply at- 
tached to the Countess d'Artonne before she had become the wife 
of his friend. What had been her own sentiments towards him , he 
did not know ; for he had offered his hand and been refused by her 
parents, who softened the disappointment, as far as such disap- 
pointments can be softened, by telling him that they had long 
befbre promised their daughter to the Count d'Artonne. St. Medard 
had instantly quitted the pursuit ; and , feeling that his sensations 
Qigjht be more than he could control if he indulged them at all , he 
had absented himself altogether from the society , not only of the 
lady whom he loved, but of the friend whose wife she became. 
Whether D'Artonne was aware of his affection or not, he never 
ksew; and, though it had not been disguised from the countess 
herself before her marriage, he had too much delicacy of feeling 
even to refer to it now , though their conversation turned upon the 
nrj days when it was at its height. The only glimmering of that 
leDdemess which shone throngh the shadiness ^YkVeXi \!(\^\sk^xi 
to casi over their conversation , appealed. ^Yieu*^^^^^^^ 
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Julie smiled , and , advancing towards Francis , gave him 
hand , expressing in graceful language the thanks her mother i 
her were his due. Girls of that age are almost always less ti 
tban young men , but Francis de Langy , thus encouraged , m 
not, and did not, let the opportunity pass; but, forcing bin 
to' do what he knew was courteous and right, he toM her 
happy he was tahave rendered her any assistance. In the mi 
while , the conversation between the rest of the party had tui 
to other subjeets: the Abb^ Amoux had advanced to speji^ - 
the Count d'Artonne ; and Julie and Francis remained in the ^ 
dow , talking together for nearly half an hour. "Hie ice was ! 
ken between them from that moment, and such a cold commc 
had never anything to do with their after intercourse through 

How long their conversation would have continued , is no 
me to say; for most young people are fond of sweet Uiings, 
they found it very pleasant. But it was interrupted at lengt 
the voice of Monsieur d'Artonne, exclaiming, **Come hit 
come hither, and hear what we have determined. Monsieur d 
If edard will spend a week with us after his return from seein 
the fhir sights of Au vergne — " 

The hce of Francis de Langy looked very blank ; for , U 
the truth, he thought he had already seen the fairest thing 
Auvergne could produce, and he loved not to be hurried away 
it. But the subsequent words of the count soon cleared his c* 
tenance again. 

''This is by far the best arrangement," continued Mon: 
d'Artonne , ** fbr it virill give us an opportunity of sharing his i 
showing him all the wonders of our province , and afterwan 
talking them all over under the shade of our own trees." 

If one might judge by Julie's face , she was not less sati 
with the arrangement than the rest of the party; and her fa 
remarking the look of pleasure that his announcement callec 
added, with a cheerful smile, '* We must all take our part in c 
the honours of Auvergne; and to you, Julie, I commit the cl 
of guide, interpreter, and instructor to your young friend U 
sa, if he be not able to answer a complete catechism upor 
JbeaatieB, aatiqitities , and natural pTQ^xi^V\Q^<& ^1 ^^ ^vr> 
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M to speak , ^th the accent of a native, our own round harmo- 
ikmff Auver^at , F shad call-yon to account for it." 

**6ive me time, give me time," said Julie, whose spirits, 
■hd^y light and cheerAiI , were beginning to rise again; "give 
ne time, and I will answer for the rest." 

" Oh ! you shall have time ," replied Monsieur de St. Af edard ; 
"we do not travel as some people do , hurrying from object to ob- 
ject without affording them a second loolc or a second thought: we 
go really to see, really to think , really to observe, in short; and 
m wish the impressions of to-day to be gathered as not only me- 
■ories for to-morrow , but as treasures for the time to come." 

** We will all early to bed to-night ," said the count , ** that we 
maybe up with the sun to-morrow morning. Old Pierrot, who 
lOde courier for us , Elise — do you recollect? — some seventeen 
yens ago, shall go on before and prepare horses for us, and rooms, 
and dinners, and suppers, and all the comforts of this Ufe ; for in 
Auvergne , you know , St. Medard , one cannot travel as one does 
iDOthor parts of France, trusting to the providence of innkeepers 
to hare everything ready even if a whole army were to arrive." 

80 went on the conversation for some hours , in the course of 
lUch the whole arrangements were made for their journey ; and 
Ike evening passed pleasantly enough. The count evidently eierted 
Mduelf to show his friend how sincerely rejoiced he was to see 
fata; and though, from time to time, he fell into a fit of deep 
thought, yet it was never of long continuance, and he roused him- 
self to be as gay as ever. JTwice, indeed, during the course of the 
erming, one of the servants announced thatMadame deBausse had 
icnt to make inquiries if her son had been heard of at the Ch&teau 
i'ArUmne; and the count answered somewhat impatiently , say- 
iig, *'Pray, tell her he has not been here. You may add, too, 
Ait I hare had friends with me all day , or I would have ridden 
down to see her." 

"The man who has come up, Sir," rejoined the servant to 
ihom he spoke , and who was an old and privileged person in the 
ftmUy , — " the man who has come up , Sir , sa.^& xYl^X \v\% \^^^ 
iiMLSlb&joangmsrqms has been murdered ; and s\i«\ia&\i^^V\% 
mkt', who was out all the moraiDg, arrested irYkeniie casofcX^wn^^ 

4* 
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<< Nonsense!" — cried the marquis. *'I dare say, by Am 
rash acts," he continued, speaking to his wife, ''both moth 
and son have made themselves enemies enough in the countr 
but by accusing an innocent person of murdering her son , befii 
she knows that he has been murdered at all , she will not etU 
anything ^o discover him." 

''I doubt not in the least ," said the countess , " that the fii 
thing heard of him will be that he is at Paris , overwhelmed wi 
debts and follies. If you remember , Alphonse , it was so ji 
eighteen months ago ; and nothing would bring him home agi 
till he was sent back by the king, for some cause, I do notw 
remember what." 

''He drew his sword upon one of the gardes du corps ," repli 
Monsieur de St. Medard, "on the terrace at Versailles; a vc 
gross misdemeanour indeed. In former days he would have be 
punished more severely." 

"Oh! he will be found in Paris," exclaimed the counte! 
But her husband said nothing , and Julie sat in silence , with I 
eyes bent down upon the ground. Francis de Laogy had remark 
the words which Madame d'Artonne had used, during their moi 
ing's walk , in regard to the pretensions of Monsieur de Bausse 
the hand of Julie, and he now asked himself, "Is she pained 
hear him thus spoken of? Or is she anxious respecting his fai 
Can she, though so young, have felt love towards this nu 
Perhaps it is so : " and he experienced those sensations rising 
in his own bosom , which , whatever may be their primary sou 
in the human heart, — whether vanity, pride, or any other mo 
fication of selfishness, — most men of fine minds have experieni 
towards those they love; a degree of jealousy, not so much 
acts, as of thoughts and feelings; a jealousy that extends, : 
alone to the present and the future , but to the past. He felt tl 
if love be the tree of life to the heart of man, the value of the gob 
fruit is injured if any touch but one's own brushes away even 
first bloom. Young minds, however, dwell not long upon si 
things; and very soon, the conversation taking another turn , 
Marquis de Bausse and all conceimni^ Vkim ^gassed away from 
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■lads of the greater part of the persons there present, and the 
eiMung went by cheerfully till they separated to rest. 

The Abb^ Amoui sat for about a quarter of an hour in the 
dnmberofhis pupil, for he was a very conscientious man, and 
sought not alone to store the mind of Francis de Langy, but to 
tnin it; and every night he conversed with him for a short time 
vnsr the events of the past day, commenting upon all that had 
taken place in a mild and pleasant , though grave tone ; seeking as 
much to induce a habit of self-examination in the mind of his 
jouDg friend , as to draw instruction and counsel from the occur- 
KBces past under review. But upon the present occasion the ad- 
monitions of the abb^ were less successful than usual, though 
tkey were as wise as ever , and given more in the manner of quiet 
conversation than of serious instruction : but the truth was , that 
Atncis de Langy had two worlds now to deal with , the world 
without and the world within , and of the latter the good abb6 
could see very little. Like the globe which we inhabit, that world 
had been called into existence in one day, and Francis de Langy, 
tlieAdamof his own Paradise, longed to be alone to examine all 
tkt it contained. 

When the abb^ was gone , a servant presented himself; but 
ki was more easily disposed of; for, after having taken the dress- 
ing-gown firom his hands, his young master told him he wanted . 
nothing more , and sent him quickly away. Then , casting him- 
sdf into a large arm-chair, he gave himself up to thought, while 
Us eyes wandered round the wide old chamber, lined with black 
oik, and floored with smooth and gloss tiles. 

His feelings were certainly strange; for, as we have said, a 
■ew worid had opened to him , a world of sensations altogether 
fteah. It seemed as if that one day had given him more than all 
(ke rest of life. It was one of those changes of existence which 
tieet men of eager and energetic character almost always suddenly, 
l^to that morning, his life had been comparatively merely ani- 
Bd: the intellect had been awake, it is true, to think, to reason, 
te act; it was the soul that had slept, — the soul , whose task is, 
to feel. His existence had been that of the chrysalis \ W\. wcs^ 
Me i^eam of summer scioshine had burst Die to\^\L>]i^ vs^^xsA 
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liiin, and the light creature of air had put forth her wiogs, never 
sheathe them again on this side of the toa>b. Oh , beautiful syi 
bol of the Greeks ! how well dost tho^ represent man's agitat 
spirit, fluttering, wandering from hour to hour, seeking I 
honeyed food from all the bright things of God ; yet frail and de 
cate as the flowers on which thou restest, wounded by a tout 
defaced by a drop of rain , blown hither and thither by a breath 
' wind, crushed by the first wintry storm ! Ob , beautiful symbol 
the Greeks , thou art indeed too sadly like the soul ! 

He sat for an hour trying to disentangle his ofb thoughts ; I 
finding them still one bewildered majtc , and at length impati< 
with the fruitless effort, he determined he would cast himself do' 
to rest. There , too , he was disappointed ; no sleep would vi 
his eyelids : and after tossing fqr half an hour , gazing, by the li( 
of the lamp which he had left burning on the table , at some qua 
old heads grinning on Ijhe scuKptured cornice around, he ro 
threw on his dressing-gown : and saying , ** I will get a book ," 
quitted his chamber, and descended the short wooden stairci 
which led to the ground-floor of the house. 

He knew the door of the library well; and, crossing the h 
towards it , he opened it suddenly and went in, expecting to fin^ 
dark and untenanted. To his astonishment, however, he perceii 
the Count d'Artonne walking up and down the room with 
hands tightly clasped together, and his eyes fixed upon the groui 
It was but for an instant that he beheld him in this attitude; 
the opening of the door made the count look up immediately, a 
a glance of anger crossed his countenance. When he saw wh< 
was, however, the expression of irritation passed away; and, 
Francis de Langy was withdrawing , he called to him to come in 

"What! my young friend," he said; ''are you a passer 
sleepless nights? I thought that the hours of youth bad a halloi^ 
charm against watchful care ; and that it was manhood alone , w 
its anxieties, and disappointments, and satieties, and sterile as; 
rations , that was bound to keep the weary eye wide open , oi 
close it in vain during the long vigils of the night." 

Be spoke almost bitterly; but Fraxicis de Lan^ had neitl 
ri£lit nor wcIiD^^ion to incpiine fartiner ukVo li)^^ mvsAXk.^^^^'^x^A^N 
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•fhisJiost, BDd he Merely replied, *'I know not how it is^ but I 
have not been able to fall asleep. I have seen so many things to- 
dif that I cannot get them out of my head, and so, after trying for 
nne time , I came down to seek for a book to amuse myself/' 

"Andanjeicellentlray, too," answered the count; ''Ineyer 
teiglit of it* But what book will you choose ? Here are plenty of 
fiery kind. Here is Comeille ; will you take him ? " 

"Mo," replied De Langy; '^that is not a book to go to sleep 
flpon." 

"Voltaire?" said the count. ** He is a great favourite of your 
imde's." 

"Nay," answered the young man; "I did not know that. I 
tare read much of his poetry, but not much of his philosophy; I 
didnotUkeit." 

"Ha!" exclaimed the count; "how so?" 

"Why, it seemed to me," said Francis de Langy , "thought 
im not very competent to form an opinion , that he was always 
trying to put the universe in a spoon ; I mean , that he appeared to 
think his own mind could comprehend everything , and that, from 
die little he could see upon this earth, he could judge of the 
boundless power and wisdom that created it." 

"Ha!" cried the count thoughtfully, "ha! Your uncle 
mrely does not teach you such things? " 

"Oh no," replied the youth, "he leaves me to follow what 
cowne of reading I think best ; and indeed I never heard him speak 
iipon the subject." 

"And the Abb^ Amoux ," said Monsieiir d'Artonne. * * Does 
he prohibit Yoltaire?" 

" Oh no ," replied Francis de Langy. " The only thing I ever 
lecollect he said upon the subject was , that people should beware 
ia reading him, lest they should take a jest for a reason, and re- 
cehe a doabt where they can get at a certainty." 

"He was right,'' answered the count, "he was right; and 
yet what is there certain in this world?" 

VnaadsdeLangjr looked down for a moment, M\^V!tift.Ti%>vi^VcL 
mioqaUiagUme, "/U^oug^t many things ^ere ctii^> ^^^^^^ 
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principles of all things , such as that there can be no effect ^ 



a cause/' 



''Touhaye dabbled in metaphysics," replied the conni 
ling. *'But, as every cause must be an effect also , ve only 
the difficulty by tracing one cause to another." 

*' I do not well know what difficulty you mean," rejoinei 
cis de Langy; '*but, as each cause may have many effei 
might perhaps , by tracing ba>sk numerous effects to fewer 
resolve the whole into one cause, which, being the c, 
everything, would also be the cause of itself , or in other w 
self-existent — the first attribute of God ! " 

The count paused, and looked down upon the groun( 
least a minute without reply; and then, turning to one 
book-shelves , he said , ' * Well , if you will not have Yoltaii 
is good Montaigne , the book of all others for a sleepless 
His quiet, mild, simplicity makes me always feel, when 
his pages, as if I were sitting over the fire on a wintry nig 
an old friend. He tells all his feelings with so much fra 
that one can scarcely refrain from telling him one's own in 
Take him then , my young friend : if you have never rea 
you will be delighted; if you have read him before, read him 
you will be sure to find something new in every line." 

Francis de Langy took the book, and, thanking the 
was turning away, when Monsieur d'Artonne added , '' Th 
Abb^Amoui, he seems a very sensible man , I think." 

"He is indeed," replied Francis de Langy warmly; ar 
continued^ with a feeling of diffidence in his own opinioi 
far as I can judge, he is a most sensible man ; and my un« 
weU as many others , have often told me that they never mei 
of better judgment." 

"And no bigot?" asked the count. 

"Oh! anything but that," replied Francis de Langy ; ' 
often heard him declare that scepticism itself is scarcely m( 
posed to true religion than bigotry, and does it less harm." 

"He is right, he is right," said the count. "I muf 

some conversation with him. He does believe in a God , tl 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed ioi ^ xsL^ysMtv^ 
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count's flice with infinite surprise. " As he does in his own exist- 
eoee," he replied at length. 

**Ah, my yoang friend," cried the count, shaking his head, 
"there is many an ahb^ and many a priest in France who believe in 
no God, no soul, nofhturity." 

The young man laughed. *' Then they must be rogues as weH 
a fools," he said; ** which does no great honour to their creed. 
I have heard of such things as ,atheists , it is true ; but I should 
tkink there was room in the mad-houses of France to hold them." 

The count gazed at him for a moment with a very meaning 
anile; and then, holding out his hand to him , he said, **Good 
ii|^! I, at least, shall now go to my bed, and perhaps may 
sleep (he better from having seen you : try you the same plan, and 
lij old Montaigne down by your bedside. The best of such friends 
b, that they are nowise impatient. He will wait till you are 
ready to hear him, without pressing for an audience." Thus 
saying, he led the way out of the library, and each retired to his 
own chamber. 

CHAPTER VII. 

At a very early hour on the following morning the whole party 
inm the Chateau d'Artonne, accompanied by a number of servants, 
and carrying with them such provisions and luxuries as might be 
supposed necessary in a very savage country , but in no other, set 
oat for the baths of the Mont d'Or. Their first halting-place was 
at Clermont, where they stopped to dine; but, as they intended 
to revisit that town on their way back , they paused only for the 
meal, and then proceeded on their way in two vehicles , the large 
old-fashioned travelling carriage of Monsieur de St. Medard , with 
its straight sides , but comfortable interior, Kn&d, chaise de posU 
belonging to the Count d'Artonnc , much in the shape and form of 
a large roomy cabriolet. The count had arranged the party accord- 
hig to his taste , declaring that they would take it in turns , two 
and two , to journey in the chaise deposte; and, during their first 
day's expeditjoj}^ the countess, the viscount, ¥tu\t\% ^<&\a\v^> 
Mad Julie d'Artoane, occupied the IraveWmf^ CQ^Oii\ -^"^^ ^^' 
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coMfcliMMelf , perhaps in consequeace of his conYersatio 
night with his young guest, took his place in the chaise i 
with the Abb^ Araoui. 

Hard must he the heart or stiff the exterior, cold the fee 
Tery rigid the education , of those persons who can travel i 
along rough roads and through picturesque scenery without 
away from them the husk of reserve , and becoming familii 
Intimate , with their fellow-travellers. Long years of ac 
ance , indeed , make us less friendly with another being li 
selves than some forty or fifty miles over stony causew 
amidst bad inns. All the little inconveniences that one ha: 
for, all the little acts of kindness, attention , and assistai 
ene has to show, remove everything like distance and s 
and create those minor interests , those small gratitudes 
pleasant courtesies, which soften wonderfully the way foi 
and intimacy. If Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonnc 
Ihey began their jonmey that morning , recollected at all tl 
were a young lady and gentleman approaching that age wb< 
freedom is to be abandoned for the sober proprieties of 
they had both forgotten , before they reached Clermont , t] 
were anything but boy and girl ; and when they set out aga 
a hasty and unceremonious dinner, were well nigh calli 
ether Julie and Franeis. 

If ever the reader have travelled from Clermont Ferran 
baths of the Mont d'Or, he will know that the road, thov 
haps not the finest it all AuTcrgne , is , nevertheless , full 
and picturesque loveliness; and every one who has passed 
the age, or reached it, of love and tenderness, will know 
effect is produced upon the minds of two young persons of( 
sexes by the rich grand beautiAil objects of nature , what e 
sations, what fresh and happy sympathies are awakened 
sight of splendid scenery with persons of tastes , and hab: 
liselings like ourselves. The worst of it is , too , that sym 
when once set vibrating, extend their iiifluence to all sorts o 
bouring sensations , as the shaking of an earthquake rue 
the basaltic strata for an immeasurable distance round f 
mben ike rok^ok shock wss given. OV. Vv \& ^oiii^^^ 
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many doors, leading to the most secret chambers of the heart, 
will he cast open , like that ofthe Arabian robber, at the sound of 
one or two magical words ! 

Sach was the use with Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne, 
thongh they themselves knew nothing of what was going on within 
them. The reader may look surprised and exclaim , " What ! are 
]roa going to make a boy and girl of sixteen or seventeen fall in love 
vith each other — actually in love?" 

Dear reader, it is past your power or mine to prevent it. — 
Iheydid! 

The day was beautiful : there was no fog, as on the preceding 
morning; but a light white cloud every now and then swept over 
tke sun , and cast a slow floating shadow over the mountains and 
Ike valleys. Every half-league of the road made a change in the 
flcenery; some new puy, or tall volcanic mountain, starting up 
at each turn , and, as the road wound round its base , presenting 
strange and varied forms , such as no other country in the world 
can produce. Sometimes it was a green and velvet slope, stretch- 
ing up to the foot of the Alpine giant that rose tall and blue behind ; 
sometimes it was a black mass of lava and cinders poured down to 
tbe very verge of the road. Here and there appeared a wood frin- 
ging the inountain's base ; and then again a rocky precipice with a 
thousand streams trickling over its broad face , or a long dim val- 
ley with a white cataract rushing down in foam in the distance. 

At every two or three hundred yards Julie had stiU to cry, 
'*Look there , — look there ! Is not that beautiful? That is the 
Puy de I^aschamps. That is the village of Salien. Now we are 
passing the pretty little Sioulet, which rises up that valley. Now 
we shall have to ascend for some way , and then down to Hoche- 
iort." 

"Let us get out and mount on foot," said Francis de Langy; 
"I should like to make every journey through a beautiful country 
on foot or on horseback, and only get into a carriage when there 
is nothing to be seen." 

Julie was very ready to agree to his proposal ; but Madame 
d'Artonne declined the &tigue , and remained in \]bft tAitv%%ib ^^ 
Monsieur ^eSL Medard, The chaise de f oste , Ytf>K%\^x , ^^^j^Bl 

I 
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led the way , stopped also , and the count and the abb^ descended 
to walk up the hill ; but Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne, 
with their light young limbs, far outstripped the other two, al- 
though they stopped every now and then to gaze at the scenery 
around. 

Onward they went , talking cheerfully and b'ghtly of a thousand 
things , and suffering each subject that presented itself to carry 
them away into its manifold collateral branches , so that Heayen 
only knows where their young thoughts wandered before they 
reached the top of the hill. At all events-, when the rest of the 
party came up , they were both in deep meditation ; and both had 
to rouse themselves, to re-enter the carriage and proceed on the 
way. The journey was a somewhat long one for the roads and cus- 
toms of that day; and, consequently, at Rochefort they stopped 
to eiamine the curious little town , built , as it were , in the cleft 
of a rock , and the hill with its old chAteau , now I believe de- 
stroyed , and the basaltic colamns in one of the two neighbouring 
vaUeys. 

Each party had its comment , and its enjoyments of the scenes 
they witnessed , according to age and circumstances. The elder 
four looked back to the feudal times when Auvergne had lords of 
its own , and to the strange changes in the state of all things which 
had taken place within the last century. 

*'How much greater a difference," said the Count d'Artonne, 
*' has been made by the passing of the last hundred years than by 
that of any two or three ages before ! " 

*' It has been effected ," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, '* by 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth." 

"And by the government of the Regent Duke of Orleans," 
added the Abb^ Arnoui. '^Luiuries and vices effect greater 
changes in society than even the lightning of war, or the earthquake 
of political convulsion.'* 

*' As the chemists show us," rejoined Monsieur de St. Medard, 
" that a few drops of acid will corrode and dissolve the steel which 
the hardest blow could not penetrate." 

"Anatomists, too, tell us," observed the abb^ , "that, when 
soA things and bard are placed togel^ier , \l \s liScA ^^^ ^SdaX iS^vj^ 
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mould the hard to their own shape. Thus , bones have been af- 
fected by the pressore of the muscles." 

**Ay/' said the Count d'Artonne; *'and here, in Auvergne, 
we see that the waters have everywhere channelled the solid rock to 
suit their own convenience , making themselves valleys for their 
course , as we make ourselves roads to travel on." 

What was the conversation of Julie and Francis de Langy? It 
was of the beauty of the scenery, the loveliness of the day, the 
clearness of the stream that sparkled by, the happiness of dwelling 
amongst such sights of loveliness , where Francis said truly that he 
could remain for ever. There mingled, however, with the rest, 
many a wild flight of fancy , many an image and many a thought 
which poets might have been proud of, springing from the best 
fountain of poetry that the world possesses , — deep feeling ; a 
fountain which is only , perhaps, found very bright and pure be- 
fore the dust and ashes of earth have fallen upon it and troubled the 
waters thereof. 

So well were they contented with the little town of Rochefort 
and its wild scenery, that they almost regretted when the time 
came to journey on to the Mont d'Or ; but , as they had some way 
still before them through a mountainous country, they could not 
Imger long ; and, entering the carriages again as the shadows were 
growing long, they set out, and reached the inn at that famous 
watering-place just as night was falling. 

The two young travellers saw the deep shadows gathering on 
the hills with regret, but the rest of the party were well pleased to 
close the pleasant labours of the day in a place which the care of the 
good old courier, Pierrot, had made as comfortable for them as 
possible. Every thing had been prepared for the most cheerful 
meal of the day, and about half an hour after their arrival they were 
all seated round a well-covered table. But, strange to say, all 
were more grave and thoughtful than during the journey. Once or 
twice, indeed, as they had driven along, Julie had fallen into a 
deep reverie , but the ever-changing objects had called her quickly 
from herself till the day's enjoyments and cicitement were over. 
Then she grew sad again , and Francis de Law^^ ^iNa^ ^bSi xskSt^ 
peasire. The coaversation took a serious luni\ axA, ^V^'^A 
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been encouraged by his uncle to do on all occasions, benin^ 
with it , though modestly. 

Julie listened to him with attention and with surprise , as per- 
haps the reader might, if we were to pause in order to relate all 
that he said. It would , indeed , be almost worth while to do so, 
had we space ; for the mixture of youthfulness, almost boyishness, 
which he showed in all matters where feeling and imagination were 
concerned, ^ith the deep thought and clear reasoning which had 
been gained by an education amongst men, was not a little curious 
In itself; and it might suggest the question , whether in general 
with young people we do not make a mistake, and whether it be 
not necessary to instruct the heart and the mind at the same time, 
and keep the one in its knowledge upon a par with the other. But 
we have much before us , and we must go on , closing this chapter 
here , as the neit records an adventure which ought to have an 
apartment to itself. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Sbyeral days had passed, and seldom had Time, whose 
wings, in moments of happiness, are always those of the swallow, 
darted on more rapidly than he had done with Francis de Langy 
and Julie d'Artonne. Julie, for her part, seemed now to have 
forgotten whatever was the cause of those passing clouds , which, 
as we have shown , hung upon her when first she was brought be- 
fore the eyes of the reader. The light-heartedness of character 
natural to her age and her disposition had all returned, everything 

- like the reserve produced by newness of acquaintance had passed 
away, and she and her young companion were as old friends as ii 
they had known each other twenty years. It may be asked if Mon- 
sieur and Madame d'Artonne saw all that was going on, and if they 
approved of it; if Monsieur de St. Medard marked the boyish 
fondness of his adopted son for the beautifbl girl with whom he 
DOW passed his whole time. The answer is very simple : they aD 
saw it; they all approved of it; they all desired the union of 
Trancis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne. \l w^<& \.o ^cikXCA twt Cu^'N 

da/ tbey looked^ it is trae ; but stiVi iX ^aa Bl ^\efta«nx «^«Btf 
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vluch had struck l]iem< all the momcfiit they had seen those tira 
bright youDg beings standiDg side by s;ide in the window of the 
chAteaa.. Madame d'Artoflire had whispered it to her husband; 
the count had laughed, and told it to St. Medard; and the 
Hseount had grasped his fHend's hand, and replied warmly, 
«'With all my heart!" 

Never did the flower of love, whkh, frail and delicate as it 
looks t will grow up amidst storm and tempest , and bud and 
blossom , how fkirly and how often , amidst wintry desolation , — 
nerer did the flower of love first rise under a warmer or more genial 
sunshine « with a promise of a brighter and a fairer summer. But 
it may be often remarked, that, when it comes forth under such 
JGiTourable circumstances , when an unseasonable warmth nurses 
it from the ground, and everything promises it a fair and happy 
season , the flower seldom lives to cast its petals and to change te 
fruit Either , sickly and delicate in itself, it fades speedily ; or 
else it withers in the fire of the sunshine in which it was bom ; or 
else some summer-day tempest comes upon it with thunder and 
with hail , and beats the broken blossom to the earth from which it 
rose. Seldom, very seldom, does it live long; but, if it doWp 
it affords to us human beings , one of the few bright proofe that w« 
have, of such a thing as happiness being possible upon earth. 

AU then smiled upon the kindling affection of Francis de Langf 
and Julie d'Artonne ; they were all delighted to see that an alliance, 
which they so greatly wished , would have in it an ingredient so 
seldom found in the marriages of France — love. Monsieur de 
St Medard had known that passion , and had been disappointed; 
he therefore longed to secure the child of his adoption against thttt 
hitteniess in the cup of life which he himself had tasted. Monsieur 
and Madame d'Artonnehad also felt love — love for each oAer — 
ud, hoowing the greatness of the blessing, they eagerly sought ft 
kt their child. Thus they gladly saw , as I have said , the future 
niion of Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne founded upon the 
basis of early attachment, and they had so far yielded to tli« 
Clutoiiir of theur country as to determine onUml\io\x\.^OTi^KiX>Kti% 

He lore ofboja and girls is an object on ^MOi ^pwjAi^ws^^ 
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Biea Yent much spleen and scorn; but depend upon it, riead 
where it exists in reality, it is M sweetest thing tliat ever 1 
knows , it is the violet of our short year of existence. The rose 
beautiful , richer in hues , full of perfume and brightness , as f 
flaunts her gay bosom in the ardent sun of June : but give me i 
yiolet, the dear early violet, that scents with her odorous bre 
the air of unconfirmed spring; the soft, the timid violet, ; 
treating from the gaze with her blue eye cast down ; the first sw 
child of the sweetest season , the tenderest , the gentlest of all 
flowers of the field, the emblem of earnest and innocent affect! 

No , there is nothing like it ! In all after years we may lay i 
hand upon what joy we will — pure and innocent it must be, 
bear the comparison for a moment — but I say , we may lay 
band upon what joy we will in after existence , we shall never i 
anything on the earth like the first flower of the heart. 

Thus it went on , then, with every encouragement that it co 
receive from all who beheld the growing love of the two yo 
people who have been placed before the eyes of the reader. ' 
encouragement was not open , indeed ; that is to say , there y 
BO words spoken , no hints given of that which was in contem] 
tion between the two families : but every facility for being togei 
was afforded , and every opportunity for enjoying in the societ 
each other those calm but high-toned pleasures which migh 
entwine their mutual love with bright and everlasting memorie 
to add to the mortal passion those feelings which seem bom 
immortality. 

Madame d'Artonne was not a prudent woman; she was soj 
Ihing far better, a good one. She was one of those who prest 
In their heart, notwithstanding some intercourse with the wo 
the brightest of the three jewels which form the crown of Chant; 
the thinking no evil; and, as the greater part of her life had h 
passed at a distance from the court of France , the shackles wl 
that court and its habits imposed, even upon the education 
daughter , had not taken hold of her mind. Thus Julie , as 
have at first shown her , had never , in the midst of her wild na 
mountains, been subjected to the constant superintendence of 
j^ouvema/ite or the bonne ; but hayd Toamft^ «!^<)\x\. ^\bs%^> ^« 
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by principles which had beeQ^arefully instilled into her young 
heart, and tmsted by her parents entirely to the supenision of the 
lest of all guides and rulers — conscience. The same course was 
pursued still ; and neither her father nor her mother thought it at 
ill more necessary that they should have aVatchful eye upon her, 
because Francis de Langy was her companion. 

The short visit of the party to the baths of the Mont d'Or had 
been completed ; everything in that neighbourhood which could be 
seen , had been eiamined ; and sweeping round — with various 
eicorsions to different points — from the eastern to the western 
side of the hills , and making a considerable part of the journey on 
horseback , they had reached the little town of Pontgibaud , on the 
road from Aubusson to Clermont , not without some fatigue to the 
elder part of the family. 

"Well, Monsieur Arnoux," said the count, as they sat dis- 
cussing their plans for the following day, '* business will take me 
to Pontaumur, and Monsieur de St. Medard accompanies me in 
the chaise de poste ; so , we must have you either to stay and en- 
tertain Madame d'Arlonne , who is too tired for any fresh expedi- 
tions, or to find something curious to show these two young 
people, and accompany them to see it." 

"That will be easily done ," replied the abbd , ** for one of the 
most remarkable objects in Auvergne lies in this neighbourhood. 
Prancis must visit it, but I do not know whether Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne may not find it too fatiguing." 

"Oh no , no ! " cried Julie eagerly; " I will not be left out of 
the party." 

"We shall have to ride a considerable part of the way," said 
the abb^ , ''and the rest of the journey must be performed on foot, 
unless indeed they have improved the paths since I was here 
before. You will have a walk of two good hours , Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne." 

"Oh! Julie is the best walker in the province," replied the 
eoontess. 

"Besides, Monsieur Amoux ," cried Julie law^YiVw^^, iSixx- 
djog to some mistakes which Monsieur Arnoux Yiad nv^idit ^v ^^ 
YoBtd'Or, **wbat would ron do for an inleTpteleT \^\^«w^^5^^ 
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v/Uh you? Ton wonld oerer get back to Pontgibaiid: whenevei 
any of oar good Aurergnats told you to go to the right, you woolj 
think he meant to the left. Ko, no; you must have ypurinte^ 
preter." - ^ 

So was it settled. Three of the small horses of AnYergae wen 
hired at Pontgibaud on the following morning; and, at an etrl] 
hoar, the abb^, accompanied by his pnpil and Julie d'Artonoe, 
set out in the direction of the little village , or rather hamlet, ol 
Chalucet, for, idien I saw it, some half-dozen booses of ai 
extreinely poor character were all that it contained; and probaU] 
it was not a place of much more importance at the time of this tile, 
though I remember having seen some old walls, half fallen down. 
which indicated that there had been more and probably bettei 
houses in the place in times long past. 

However that may be , beyond Chalucet the horses could no 
go; and leaving them in the care of one of the peasants, whosi 
jargon was perfectly incomprehensible both to the abb^ andFrancii 
de Langy , the former asked , through the interpretation of Jalii 
d'Artonne , whether they could not have a guide to accompta; 
them. The old man, for such he was , replied that every one wa 
out tending their herds in the fields. **If yon go down to th 
valley ," he said , ** and you cannot miss your way down that patl 
you wOl find a man fishing in the stream. He can show yon about 
I dare say; for, though he 's a stranger here, he seems to kno^ 
the country well enough." 

**I am afraid,** said Julie laughing, after she had translate 
this reply, — **I am afraid that this is your only chance , for oc 
good people of Auvergne are not fond of quitting their flocks." 

**0h! I can find the way myself ," said the abb^ ; '^ it was on] 
for greater security ; so let us go : " and down the stoep path the 
accordingly proceeded , winding in and out through some of tii 
most curious scenery that they had yet seen. Rocks of black lai 
swept round on every side , and large detached blocks here an 
there seemed resolved to obstruct the forward progress of the palli 
which, iierertheiess , — like the perseverance of a ciuiet but fin 
Bpiiit amoDgsi (he diffieulUes and obaU€te% f^li^?iiH«i£v^'— ^^a»qf 
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il»vaf onward nncaaftingiy, t«niii^ rouiid those obstractloni 
vhich it could not sarmouat. 

*^Hark, Fnmcts!" said Julia, stopping, and laying her 
beaalifol hand upoa his arm, al^they had gone some waj 
haghing and talking ; * '• hark , Monsieur Arnoux ! do you not hear 
a lend sound T It cannot surely be thunder ! If so, we had better 
seek shelter immediately , for our storms in these mountains are 
aeC like these of any other plaee. Many people and catlle are . 
dtttroyed by them every year." 

*^0h no , it eannot be thunder ," exclaimed Francis de Langj^f ■ 
'*diere is nothing but a light cloud here and there , and besiderlt 
goes on." 

The abb^ had listened to "what they said with a smile. ' * It is a 
singular sound," he replied at length, **and one I never heard 
anjuhere but here. Is it net like the roaring of a volcano ? " 

**01i! I know what it is," cried Julie; *Mt is the noise of a 
cascade." 

**No," answered the abb6, *'it is simply the murmuring of 
the I^7er Sioule , which , flowing oyer a bed of lava , and winding 
in and aut amongst a thousand rocks of the same resonant material, 
feems as if it were imitating , for us of modem days , the voice, 
which it must have often heard , of the fierce volcano at the foot of 
vhich it runs. The sound rises, however," he added, *'and 
seems to gather its greatest strength about this point, for it 
becomes much fainter when you reach the bank of the river 
bel<^w." 

As he spoke , he led the way on , and in a few minutes they 
reached the valley of the Sioule , which presented to their eyes one 
of the most extraordinary, wild, and interesting scenes that it 
ii possible to find on earth. On one side of the valley rose a 
8tapei|doiis noountain of granite , round the base of which flowed 
a hfantiftilly dear stream , scarcely more , at the time I speak of 
— whieh it must be remembered was in the middle of summer — 
than a foot in depth at any place , and in general not above five or 
lix inebes. Bat few trees, and those scattered ^l \gc^^\. ^vs\»^^ft& 
4Ewa maatt patches of \egeUkble mould » stood out ttQtd ^^ ^^^% 
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grey mountain, serving in their insignifieanee to afford some 
measure of its tremendous height. 

On the other side of the valley appeared , however , the object 
for which the abb^ had brought them thither. His was one of 
those enormous masses of lava which characterize Auvergoe: i 
mountain in itself, completely hiding from the eyes below the sUH 
higher mountain behind it. On its strange wild face were seen 
several deep caverns, blacker than its own blackness; at least, 
80 they appeared as the sun then fell : and from them , distinct and 
clear, as if actually pouring forth in molten fury, were several 
tremendous streams of lava , now hardened into rock , but marked 
' out from each other by wide irregular slopes of the fern and heath 
which carpeted the mountain. Two of these streams especially 
caught the eye of the travellers , sweeping round upon the right 
and left, like the ruined walls of some vast amphitheatre, and 
apparently bounding the irruptions that had taken place, foraH 
the lesser torrents of lava seemed embraced within those two 
gigantic arms. *' 

As if to form the strongest contrast possible with the magnificent 
wildness of the mountain scene above , the banks of the stream on 
either side were covered with exquisite soft turf of a vivid ^reen; 
while the clear waters between those velvet banks sparkled with 
the brightness of a diamond over the fragments of dark stone that 
formed its bed. Julie and Francis de Langy gazed with astonish- 
ment , wonder , and awe ; and , although the abb6 had seen this 
extraordinary spectacle before, he could not behold it even a 
second time without being strongly and strangely moved by a sight 
which has , perhaps , no parallel in nature. 

But one object in the whole prospect diminished the effect upon 
the mind; which was the figure of another human being. It was 
a scene which required perfect solitude to bring out all its beantiet, 
and that one object undoubtedly detracted greatly from the<general 
effect. Neither was his occupation one of those the natuie of 
which at all harmonized with the objects round. He was casting 
the dull line into the clear water ; and certainly, whatever charm 
Jfeaatiful scenery may give to the sporl ol \\<&YLV(i%^ V(y& %^Tt \S3mM 
Jidds nothing to the poetical beauty oi ii]ki« ^«ii«r\. W ^^r^Jbhi^^ 
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jured so harshly oo the sight; but when the abb^, after gazing 
round for some five minutes in perfect silence , at length said in a 
low tone, ** There is our guide, I suppose," Julie could not 
Terrain from exclaiming, **I wish he were away; he spoils the 
landscape sadly." 

**He does indeed ," replied Francis de Langy ; ** neither is his 
costume particularly picturesque. The plain brown cloth of Au- 
Tergne would suit such a scene as this better than that smart-look- 
ing Parisian frock." 

**We must speak with him at all events," rejoined the abb^; 
''for although, as I said before, I believe I could find the way 
about the place myself , yet it may save you fatigue, fair lady, to 
have the shortest road pointed out to us." 

Thus speaking, he advanced towards the stranger; but, ere 
they had taken half-a-dozen steps , Julie exclaimed , *'Why, that 
is strange ; 't is surely Jean , one of the servants of Madame de 
Baosse." 

Intent upon his fishing , and his ear Glled with the murmur of 
the stream , the man had not remarked their approach. When he 
did 80, however, a sudden look of surprise passed over his 
countenance, perhaps not altogether unmiogled with alarm. If 
there was any such feeling, it passed away in an instant; and, 
pulling off his hat as he recognised Mademoiselle d'Artonne , he 
said, **Ah, Mademoiselle Julie , is that you? Who would have 
thought to see you here? " 

" Or you either, Jean Marais?" she answered. ** How is it that 
Madame de Bausse has parted with you?" 

The man paused for a single instant ere he replied, but he then 
laid easOy, **Why, Mademoiselle, the young marquis being 
away , yon know she had no great use for me ; so I took a day's 
holiday to bring these sleek gentlemen out of the Sioule : " and he 
pointed to some fine trout which lay upon the bank. ^ 

Julie made no answer, but cast her beautiful eyes down to the 
ground and remained in thought for a moment ot Vwo ^ ^X\3ca«cA 
ot which period Francis de Langy perceived l\ial Vi«c Ock^^ V(n^^^ 
ferj pah. A paiafal feeling that he could noV d«.^u« \» Xstoa^. 
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Ckun agHin over his htstt ; and , the ahM being hi (bat flsotnentltf 
conversation with the servant in regard to his capability of gukliog 
them over the monntain , the youth resolved he would satisfy him- 
self at once, and put a question which no age after seventeen 
would have ventured to utter. 

''Tou seem greatly interested in this Marquis de Baasse, 
Hademoiselle d'Artonne," he said. **l suppose you are much 
attached to your cousin 7 ** 

Julie started, and replied with the same youthful firankoess 
which bad characterized his question , *' Oh no ! 1 dislil&e turn very 
nuch;" and the colour mounted in her cheek again. **I^i^ 
only thinking," she said, '^that all this is very stranger" and 
again she fell into thought. 

In tiw nsean time the abb6 had asked the fisherman to quit his 
occupation for the moment, and guide them over the hill ; but the 
valet laughed , saying, '* I don't know ten steps from the banks of 
the stream , so that it would but be the blind leading the btiad* 
Mon^eur rAhU." 

** Yoq must be better acquainted with the country than we are," 
tejoined the abbd ; ** for I am the only one of the party who hat 
ever visited it, and that was twenty years ago." 

The man, however, seemed unwilling to give up his sport; 
and the travellers , after wandering for some way along the eonrse 
ef the valley , turned to take another view of the precipHons sleep 
from whose caverns , unnumbered centuries ago , ponrei forth the 
torrents of fire which have left such extraordinary vestiges behind 
them. What was the surprise of Julie and Francis de Langy ta 
behold, fh>m the point at which they were now placed, the scene 
entirely changed ! For an instant they could scarcely help believing 
that the dead volcano had suddenly rekindled into angry life , for 
several of the caverns in the movntain — while some stifl remained 
sombre and dark — had assumed a fiery glare, as if flames and 
torrents of lava were about onoe more to burst forth. 

The abb^ saw and enjoyed their surprise. ** It is from this sl^ 
cdlf," he said, "that you reaWy at^ vVk^ cw«rK&\ Va^^vni^ thiBY 
were eitst iato deep shadow , and lYie wd oOte^wa ^\sm& , -^X^^ 
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hnkeen prodveed by conbnstioii, was eoneealed tffl we got into 
this position/' 

Julie gazed almost awe-struck. *'It is beautiM," she said, 
" but very fearftil. What a sight it must have been to behold such 
faniaces in activity ! " 

'*lt looks like the mouth of the infernal regions," said Francis 
de Langy. 

'*And doubtless/' replied the abb^, " from some such scene 
as this the poet took his picture of the entrance to Pluto's kingdom. 
It is, indeed, sublime. But what think you. Mademoiselle 
d'Artonoe? Tou are a good climber; will you venture up to the 
eaves themsefres? It is a difficult and not a very safe ascent, if I 
recollect righdy." 

Julie laughed. '*0h! where you and Francis go. Monsieur 
AmouY," she answered, *'I shall find no difficulty. Mine are 
mountain feet , more accustomed a great deal to tread the rocks 
andlivaof Auvergne than the terraces and streets of Versailles and 
Paris*. I should not wonder if I had to help you both ; but , what- 
ever we do , must be done quickly , for I am afraid there will be a 
storm before night." 

"Oh no," said the abb6, looking up to the sky, **I do not 
think so; — and I am a meteorologist, you know," he added, 
irith a grave smile at his own pretensions. 

^BntlamanAuYergnate," answered Julie , laughing; ^and 
we lA learn these things in our country , Monsieur Amoux. We 
have plenty of practice in marking the changes of weather, I can 
assure yen; for we often see three completely different climates in 
one daj^ and very seldom have the same for three days together. 
However, If a stonn did come on , we could find plenty of places 
of shelter iMre, for Nature has provided us with houses in the 
rock.'* 

** Ma she afanost always does, " said the abb6 , ** wherever there 
is an evil or a danger , affording a remedy or an escape ; even as 
God ," he added , always willing to inculcate a lesson , — ** even 
as God never suffers us to be tempted without affording \is«.^^tii- 
i^, aod oOMog us a resource. Bat come , m^ d<^T OEi'^^x^ci*.! 
i^maiesfmi/, if I reelect, lies round that \ar^esU^»m^Uv^ 
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there is a little path runs through the heath, which carries us easily 
halfup the ascent." 

, The road was readily found, and the greater part of it presented 
no serious obstacles. In the end there was, indeed, some difficult 
climbing to be accomplished; but, as Julie had foreseen, her 
mountain habits rendered the ascent more easy to herself than to 
cither of her companions. Francis de Langy, it is true, full of 
youth, vigour, and activity, surmounted all the impediments in 
the way without much trouble: the only dilBculty , indeed, that 
he met with proceeded from his employing more strength than was 
needful, and by a bolder spring, or heavier tread, displacing here 
or there a mass of the lava, which went rolling down into the valley 
below. The good abb6, however, found that twenty years hid 
made a great difference in his agility, as most men do who try; 
but, proceeding slowly and cautiously , he went on without da|i- 
ger, refusing all aid from his younger companions. 

Often , indeed , was he obliged to stop for a moment, but yet 
the good man would look up well pleased to the rock above him, 
where they stood waiting his coming; while Julie's eyes sparkled 
with pleasure and excitement, and her fair cheek glowed with eier-: 
cise : her small full lips panting all the while with the pure breath 
of youth, and the curls of her hair driven back from her forehead 
by the quick blast of the mountain wind. Even age, the sad dilu- 
ter of all admirations, could not prevent the abbd from saying in 
his own heart, *'WeU, for a being of this earth, she is certaial| 
very lovely. " 

Monsieur Arnoux, however, was not the only one who ad- 
mired; and Francis de Langy, as he stood beside her, or made an 
excuse to render her aid where she needed it not, gazed with deeper 
and more glowing feelings still upon his lovely companion , and» 
plunging into the whirlpool of thoughts which their situation sug* 
gested , soon lost himself amidst a thousand bright but vague sen- 
sations. 

Thus going on , they at length reached the mouth of one of the 
first caverns , and there paused for some short time to rest them- 
selves, studying curlosly , as they sat upon a block of lavn winch 
Jud takea the form of a natural beacVk, t!bft \xnk\usi^x«SB^^ tnfi«<tt 
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lichens and mosses irfaich had gathered in the shadier parts of lh« 
rock. The next thej came to was all bare; and the entrance, which 
Tas exposed to the heat of the sun, was so scorched, that the lava, 
which has a peculiar property of absorbing and retaining heal, 
actaally burnt the hand that rested upon it. The air in the inside 
of the cave, too, was suffocating and oppressive ; and Julie, when 
she felt it, again shook her head, saying', ** We shall have a storm, 
Monsieur Arnoux. " 

Nevertheless, forward they went upon their way, examining 
an the curious objects that surrounded them , comparing them 
with other creations of nature or productions of art , and in the 
sportive revelry of unrestrained imagination deriving a thousand 
beautiful figures, a thousand wild speculations, a thousand bright 
conceptions, from the world of wotiders through which they 
passed. Circling round the front of the great volcanic mass, they at 
length reached the very summit , and then saw that it was but as 
the fint step to another giant mountain behind , apparently of gra- ' 
nite. But a different object instantly attracted their attention : an 
ifflinense heavy cloud rolling from the base of that other mountain 
ufcards them , and seeming to sweep the little plain on which they 
now stood. 

<« We shall have a fog, I think," said the abb6. 

**No, no," replied Julie, with a look of apprehension; ''there 
is I storm coming , a storm of hail , I think. Let us get down to 
one of the caves as fast as possible ; we might be beaten to death 
by the hailstones. " 

• There was no time for delay; for, almost as Julie spoke, a 

bright flash of lightning blazed over the face of the dark grey mass: 

tod, running down as fast as possible , the whole party made their 

way , not without danger , towards the last cave which they had 

\ quitted. To say the truth , it was not that which seemed likely ta 

^afford the best shelter, being formed principally by a mountain of 

scoria , cinders , and earth , which appeared to have been driven 

back by an advancing stream of lava , with which it was partly 

mingled , and from which it was partly detached. They had no 

choice, however; for, before they reached it, lYie \v«\\\^^%«^Vft 

JHf with M degree of vioJeace of which ueilheT oI^Deiq V«o m«a>BaA 
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tay preyious cimoeptSoD. Ooprepared formfiat was eomiitg, Fran- 
cis deLangy, though young, streng, andactiye, staggeredwith 
the blows; bat, almost at the saise moment, Mie put her hand 
to her head, and fell. TenlSrid strengUi seemed to be given to 
him in a moment ; and , catehing he^np in his arms , he bore her 
Into the carem, ^ich, thoogh not t?wentj steps distant, she might 
liardiy otherwise ha^e reached alive. 

** Julie ! dear Julie ! " he cried , as he placed her in safety. 

*'I am not hurt," she eielaimed; ^'I am not nrach hurt. — 
Bnttheahb^? PoorMonsiewAraoux?** 

Francis de Laogy darted out of the earera, and rushed towards 
Hob spot where the good ecclesiastic, wkh his face and hands bleed- 
ing, was crouching under the rock , which only in part shdtered 
him. Half-carrying, half-dragging him along, his pupil at 
length got fakn into the cave , though not till both were terribly 
bruised. 

*' Oh , Monsieur Amoux ! " eried Julie ; '* you are sadly hurt, 
Ifear." 

**No, no, my child," replied the old man. '*It Is hot a 
little blood ; one of these dreadful hailstones has cvH my lip and 
my cheek. But you? you fell too, my child; and poor Francis 
has suffered more than either. " 

Julie gazed at her young companion with an anxious and in- 
hiring look ; but he replied , with a light laugh , * 'Oh , no , no ! 
I am not hurt. It is nothing. If you two are safe, I trust to hare 
many a worse beating than this before I die. Let me wipe the 
blood from your fiice, Monsieur Amoux. Jutie, are you sore you 
ire not hurt?" 

**Ohno!" she cried, **noT the hail made me stagger , and I 
stumbled orer some stone I feney; but I am not hurt, only a little 
bruised. " 

As she spoke , she clawed her hands over her eyes , for just 
then came another awful flash of lightning, vi^ich seemed to fiH 
the whole valley with fire. 

**€k>od Heaven, iHiat hailstones!'* exclaimed Francis de 
Xa^gy ; ** they are absolutely masses of ke. That poor fellow in 
lft0Fal&7wi[/J>e killed I 
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''ItrastBot," replied Jkilie ; ** ke knows Amnergne well, aad 
would wever go far on s«di a day as tkis without hanog marked 
(mt some place of slielter. I am afraid you are much hurt, lloiir- 
siewr Arnoux/' she con turned, as sdie saw the good abb^ bending 
down bis head upon bis hands. 

**Ne, my dear young lady , " answered the abb^ , after a m&* 
ment's pause ; ** I was thanking Ged that I am not much hurt. — 
Tarn your eyes fW>m the lightning, my son ; it might blind you. " 

**Come away, Francis; come away," exlaimed Jalie d'Ar- 
tonne , laying her hand upon the arm of her young companion, 
who was gating o»t from the mouth of the cavern upon the strange 
but magnifieent sight afforded by the valley at their feet ; ** do not 
stand rashly there in the full glare. " 

There are few dangers to which Francis de Langy would not 
willingly have exposed himself to hear such words as those; and, 
drawing back with Julie into the farther part of the cave, they 
seated themselves on a pile of volcanic fragments near good 
Honsieur Arnoux. The storm every moment grew more and more 
terrible ; the fla^ies of the lightning were incessant, and of a fear- 
ial vividness, glancing round and round the cave, and exposing to 
the eye all the grim features of those innermost recesses which the 
light of day never revealed. Julie d'Artonne drew closer and closer 
to her lover's side ; and , as fear ever makes one of us weak beings 
cling to another, breaking down all the barriers whkh oustoxn 
places between man and man, she put her arm through his, and in 
tren>bliDg apprehension hid her eyes upon his shoulder , while he 
soothed her with all those tender caresses which nothing but the 
terrors of the moment would have emboldened him to offer. He 
8iq>ported her with his arm , he kept her hand clasped in his; and 
though he could not but feel that it was a dreadful hour^ the ter- 
mination of which to all of them no one could tell, he tried to per- 
suade his dear Julie , as he called her , that there was no danger, 
and that the storm would soon pass away. 

''One could fancy it the end of the world," said the Abb6 
Amoux; and so indeed one might have done, for the rocks and 
noantaias of sonorous basalt, which had multiplied the low mur- 
mmsoi the Sioole till thej had sounded likft \bante ^ u^n «duM^ 
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the Toice of the thunder itself fh>m rock to rock , and cayem to ca- 
vern , till the very mountain seemed to shake , and one could feel 
the vibration of the air upon the cheek as well as on the ear. The 
falling of the hail added to the roar , and the gush of accumulating 
waters mingled therewith , so that never, probably, did the ear of 
man, except in some of those vast convulsions which — with inter- 
vals of unnumbered ages — change the face of the whole globe, 
hear such a combination of terrific sounds as then echoed through 
the valley of Chalucet. 

Sheltered as they were , however, the hail was no longer to be 
feared, and the thunder was more awful than dangerous; but a 
greater perililfaan any they had yet undergone awaited them , even 
at the mom jnt when they thought themselves secure. The hail 
gradually became mitigled with rain ; then ceased, and gave way 
to a deluge that poured down from the sky. The large lumps of 
ice , which lay piled up more than a foot in height at the mouth of 
the cavern, began to melt. Large drops of water percolating 
through the arch of the cave dropped with a heavy splash upon the 
ground; some pieces of the rock of the vault fell likewise; and at 
the same time a rushing sound , differing from all which had been 
heard before , came suddenly upon the ear. A rivulet was first 
seen trickling along the path at the entrance of the cavern , driving 
away the hail before it; and then , with a hissing foamy rush down 
firom the hill above , swept an actual torrent, rising, as it passed, 
somewhat above the level ground of the cave , and pouring in with 
an eddying whirl so as to cover the feet of the poor travellers with 
water. Not calculating how high it would rise , Francis de Langy 
caught up Julie in his arms , preparing to rush forth with her ; but 
paused, instantly, seeing that it must naturally flow down the hill, 
and could not inundate the place of their retreat above a few inches 
more. 

At that instant, however, the abbd started up, exclaiming, 
''Quick, Francis; quick, my child! Away, away I the cave is 
liAlling in ! " and on he darted towards the mouth. 

He reached it not, however; for, before he could do so, a 
Uurent offalliDg cinders and sieona ^o\ii^d. ^Qi^tk &<kiii above , and 
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strnck him to the ground. There was a sad and terrible crj, the 
mouth of the cavern was at once bloclLed up, and all was darkness. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Wb must now return for a time to the banks of the stream, 
and to the somewhat discourteous fisherman , who had chosen to 
follow his solitary sport rather than accompany the travellers over 
the mountain. The name by which Julie addressed him must 
have already made the reader aware that he is not a new acquaint- 
ance ; but , from the description which we gave of his person when 
at the Ferme Godardy he certainly would not be recognised at the 
period of which we now speak. The tall, well-formed, active 
stripling of fourteen or fifteen had grown into a man of immense 
powers of body : not much above the ordinary height, being about 
five feet eleven, but displaying a frame of great breadth; deep- 
chested , long-armed, thin in the flank , and without the slightest 
approach to fatness, but muscular to an extraordinary degree. 
ffis features were short and small ^ but good; his forehead large 
aod capacious , but with the back of the head perhaps still more 
so, and with those parts of the skull, in which phrenologists sup- 
pose the organs of observation and calculation to lie , developed in 
I remarkable manner. To speak by the card , and employ the 
technology With which our phrenological friends have furnished us, 
we will point out , that the organ of reverence in his head , though 
aot absolutely wanting , was very small indeed ; but that the organ 
of benevolence was large and protuberant. Thus , if we might 
judge, by what was on the outside of his skull , of what was in the 
inside ; and , from both , of what was the character of his mind 
and disposition ; we should have a very curious compound of qua- 
lities. Considerable intellectual powers , with strong animal pas- 
sions ; not much respect for anything, but a good deal of kindness 
of feeling. — A few more traits , dear reader , would make it t 
perfect Frenchman. 

* The eipression of the countenance — in which , to say sooth, 
ve put as much faith as in phrenology — bore out these indica- 
tions perfect]/. There was a shrewd, inte\i\|^eii\ , V^cn^ «sAtvsN^ 
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look, with DO ferocity or harehnefis in it, hot t great deal of deter 
mloatioo ; and that side-long half-averted glance, which we notica 
in him as a youth , was now altogether gone , the place therec 
being supplied by a sort of impenetrable, nonchalant aspect, as 
sumed upon certain occasions. 

The reader must not suppose that any great change had take 
place in his character, thus to vary the expression of his coiu 
lenance. The fact is , that when a youth , though not educated 1: 
any of his relations with the soundest principles in the world, y< 
his fSfuilts and vices — and they were not a few — were new to hin 
and the belief that they must be apparent to and condemned 1 
every one he met with , gave him that downcast look which i 
have before mentioned. 

He had disposed of it, however, in the most natural manw 
possible ; and having discovered two things , — first , that his k 
low-men were not near so sharp-sighted as he had imagined; aiK 
secondly , that there were a great many as bad as himself, and 
great many very much worse; he got somewhat conceited, n 
caxctly of his bad actions, but of the dexterity and courage wi 
which he committed them. 

We have said that he was not conceited of the actions then 
selves; and, in truth, his tendency was rather away from then 
for, in reality, they were committed more from a general want 
principle than from an inherent inclination to wrong: and , as tl 
desires and passions of youth, the love of adventure, and the rkcl 
lessness of consequences, diminished by slight degrees with year 
the temptations were diminished also ; and he would just as soc 
have employed his wit in doing what was right, if the opportuni 
had presented itself , as in doing what was wrong. HabiC, indee< 
— habit was a strong counterpoise :. but a man of good intellec 
and not very corrupt inclinations , generally discovers sooner i 
later that the weight of worldly advantages lies on the side of goc 
conduct, as well as all the moral inducements; and thus there 
ever something with a reasonable beiog to counterbalance bi 
habit, if unfortunate circumstances do not lead him farther an 
farther Into vice , or society by Us severity does not drive him i 
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Hie lepers at one time were cast out from all eommonian 
tkeir fellow-men ; they could associate but with lepers , and tha 
tease increased and spread. At an after period men took them 
Jok) hospitals and cured them , and the malady was gradually ei* 
(JaguisheA. Might it not be so with the leprosy of the mind? 

To return to Jean Marais , however. He remained fishing ia 
die stream till the party by whom he had been accosted began to 
dimb the hill; and then he said to himself, *<Now, I will get 
luck to Chalucet, and be off as fast as possible. I do not covet 
tiie gaol at Clermont, particularly after the specimen I have had of 
it, where , with our good laws of France , I might very likely re- 
main for nine months to come. No, no; I will keep out of the 
way till something about this young scapegrace has been dis- 
covered. — And yet the girl did not seem to know anything of my 
sitoation : and a nice girl , too , she is; a great deal t6o good for 
my vagabond master." 

While he thus meditated, or rather murmured to himself — 
for his thoughts took an audible dress — he was busily undoing 
his fishing tackle ; but just at that moment , luckily for himself 
tod for others , his eye lighted upon a remarkably fine trout , the 
patriarch of the stream, who, lying not far from the surDEice, with 
lus snout tathe current and his fins moving slowly to keep hinouself 
ID one place , seemed to invite the angler to try his skill upon him. 
Jean Marais had too much of the spirit of a sportsman to resist the 
temptation. He put his rod together again, and cast his fly 
lightly on the surface of the water , within a few inches of the 
mouth of his destined prize. For some little time the trout was 
didnrate , and ten minutes or a quarter of an hour were spent in 
teasmg him to rise. At length, however, as if in a fit of irritation, 
tke fish darted at the fly, was instantly hooked, and, conscious 
of his powers , darted away , nearly breaking the line that held 
him. Jean Marais was as skilful a fisherman as Isaac Walton ; 
ind, though we vnll not attempt to describe with our quaint old 
blend's minuteness the sport that ensued , suffice it to say that it 
eost the angler nearly three quarters of an bout lo t\\\an&V. \.Vl^ 
ytedJed teaaat of the stream. At length , ho^e\ei , \i!& ^xii^^^^^t^ 
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Iq landing on the bank as fine a tront as ever was taken in Ai- 

yergne, a land justly celebrated for them. 

When it was fairly caught , he once more began to pack op Ub 
fishing tackle ; but he did not do so without one or two wistfid 
looks at the sky , and then at the path by which he had come dom 
the mountain. But the first clap of thunder, which our traYellers 
had heard on the top of the hill , warned him in the valley of whit 
was about to take place. 

**No time," he said, **no time! — I must get to my rock;" 
and , gathering up the fish he had caught, his rod , his lines, uA 
bis basket, without staying to put them iu order, he walked 
tiirough the stream , ran up the green bank on the other side, and 
made the best of his way to a spot where a large fragment of gn- 
Bite, in rolling down long ages before, had fallen slantingly against 
an immense mass of lava, so as to form a sort of hut, somewhit 
like the foundation of a child's house of cards. Some vegetabit 
mould had gathered , by one means or another , on the top of tlie 
rock ; and , a small stunted ash-tree having planted itself in the 
crevice where the two stones met , like the feather in a warrioi's 
cap , a wild bird was perched in the branches , singing gaily as 
Jean Marais approached. 

It darted out when he came near ; and he exclaimed , with a 
light laugh, ** There, away with you! away with you! I give yon 
two minutes to get home; and, if you don't, the hail will catch 
you." 

Thus saying , he bent himself down , and got under the little 
eanopy formed by the t^o stones , drawing in his fishing tackle 
and his trout, and crouching himself into as comfortable a position 
as he could , without exposing any part of his person or his goods 
to the pitiless pelting of the storm. The aperture of his little stony 
hut looked directly upon the black face of the volcano ; and he 
gazed up at it , saying to himself, '* I wonder where they have got 
to!" 

The moment after, he saw Francis de Langy and Julie d'Aiv 
tonne running down the path towards the cave, followed by the 
Abb6 Araoux. When he beheld Ih^ -joxHi^ \3^i^ t^VL, M\s but 
JtisUce to good Jean Marais to say, iVkalYns ^T^V\m^xi\%^xEkaAA\^a£L 
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y as if to help her; but down he mC affain immediately, 
; with not uninterested eyes while Francis de Langy carried 
the cave , and then came out to bring in the abb^. 
's a fine young fellow , that ," said Jean Marais. * ^ I won* 
that is?" 

iie reader well knows , the limits of a hailstorm are very 
defined; and, in many districts of France, baHs of ice, 
of eggs ,. will Ml on one side of a road , tearing vineyards 
h-fields to pieces , while the other side shall be perfectly 
le clear sunshine , without a single haflstone touching it. 
esent instance , the storm came sweeping across the valley 
rean Marais , as if a dim black wall seamed with a number 
idicular lines , were advancing directly against him ; and 
and tr(^mendous did the hail become, that, very speedily, 
mse tolcanic mountain before his eyes grew indistinct and 
• that, for full half an hour, the cavern in which the tra- 
id taken refuge was lost to his sight, 
hall not again describe the storm , which we have already 
on enough in the preceding chapter. The lightning blazed, 
der roared, the hailstones fell as before ; and Jean Marais, 
itented with his retreat, looked out, saying to himself, 
if I had murdered that young vagabond the marquis, as 
h mother says , I should be in a great fright , I suppose, 
£ the devil was going to take me." 
i comfortable place of refuge he amused himself as well as 
; looking at the fish he had caught, rolling up his lines, 
his hooks , and taking very little notice of the storm , ex- 
ery now and then , to gaze forth for an instant when the 
was particularly violent , and exclaim, in a mockiug tone, 
upon my honour!" till, at length, the hail became 
with rain, the streams began rushing down from the hills, 
ier diminished in frequency and loudness, and the grim 
of the opposite rocks began to show themselves more dis- 
rough the dim grey deluge. 

," cried Jean Marais, ''a pretty mornings "vr^^^k^ is^ua 
But, bark! — wiiat 's that?" and, |^m|^(raX«.%^\ii^\A 
mense quantity of stones and scoria, an^Asw^'^xaasiwft 
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of rock, come roUiog down the face of the opposite pre 
boandiog and thundering into the stream. 

His eyes instantly ran up towards the mouth of the cave 
he had beheld the travellers take refuge. He could no 1od{ 
it. He looked to the right , to the left — it was gone ! 

'*Body of life!" he exclaimed, '*it must have fallen ii 
them ! " and , leaving fish and fishing tackle , and everythio 
behind him, he darted out, rushed through the stream, 
was by this time up to his middle and which , strong as li 
nearly bore him away, and, with the agility of a goat, c 
straight up to where the cavern had been. 

The rain was still pouring down in fury , a thousand s 
were rashing over all the faces of the rock, but the little patli 
Julie and her companions had descended to reach the cave 
Tisible for a considerable way from the top of the hill. The 
a space where everything seemed to be cast into rough con 
showing clearly where a considerable body of earth and r 
had slipped down the hill ; and then , about fifty or sixtj 
farther on , the line of the path could be traced again , ^ 
forward to the mouth of another cave. The cinders and sco 
by the descent of the mass which had fallen rendered the 
between one point of the little way and another both dillfci 
dangerous. But Jean Marais, without hesitating a mon 
sometimes balancing himself with difficulty on his feet, son 
clinging with his hands and lying almost flat to the face 
mountain , traced on what he conceived the direction whi 
path had taken , examining accurately every step of ground . 
were looking for some lost jewel. At length a small projec 
the rock gave him a further hold , and , under a mass of th* 
solid lava higher up , he perceived a small aperture , scarce! 
enough to admit a man's arm. It was somewhat above his 
and the task of reaching it was by no means easy ; but at ler 
accomplished it, and, bringing his face close to the ho 
looked in. All was darkness , however, but he thought hi 
sometbiogUke a low groan; and he e\da\mftd ^^ud, ** A 
Hieref are you therel' 
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' "Oh , yes', yes ! '' cried a Toice from within ; ** help ns quidi ! 
^Tensair, give us air!" 

**I must fetch assistance," replied Jean Marais; **keep up 
four spirits , do not fear , you shall soon be delivered." 

"Give us air!" answered the voice, '*give us air! She is 
lioting , she is dying ! " 

"Oh, no, no, Francis!" cried another voice ; **I am better, 
am belter now. It was hope I wanted." 

"Bring help quick , then ," shouted the first voice. 

"Stay," said Jean Marais, *'stay. I can give you air too 
erfaaps. Here is a lump of rock I can roll down ; but I must take 
ire, lest I go down with it:" and, fixing his two hands firmly 
pen a large block of stone of more than a hundred pounds in 
eight, he rolled it slowly over, till, freed from the rubbish in 
bich it was embedded, it bounded down the hill, rushed over 
« green slope , and plunged into the stream. 

** There is a gleam of light! " exclaimed the voice from below; 
look! Julie, look! Thank God, there is a gleam of light!" 

''Take courage, take courage ! " cried Jean Marais ; **I will go 
id bring the folks from Chalucet, and have you out speedily, 
must not miss the spot, however," he continued, speaking to 
mself. ''There! that shall be my landmark;" and, taking off 
B hat, he set it upon the projecting piece of rock by which he 
4 climbed up , put a large stone in it to keep it firm , and then ^ 
t out for the hainlet at a pace which put his life in danger at every 
inute. 

CHAPTER X. 

The most serviceable gift in the ordinary course of life is com- 
m sense; but in a career of danger and difficulty there is 
other, which is perhaps but a modification of it, and which is 
med presence of mind. 1 have called it a gift, because I believe 
It it is perfectly innate and never to be acquired ; but, certainly, 
Bverany one was born with that combinaliou ot x^^^ ^q^\^*^^ 
iek ealeulatioa , ^o^promptitade of action, '?i\ac\iS!&%o\Rx\!aw^> 
rs8 Francis de Laagy. The moment, ihdl Yi<ft Ywi\i^\^ ^'^i iJfiwb 



gbrieken t» the earth, he pereeired that fto pass in time n 
possible ; and, casting his arms round Julie, he drew her su 
baek from the shower of stones and cinders that was falling 
to tiie part of the cave where they had previously been seate 
at once , and with a bound , to the eastern side of the 
where he had remarked , long before , that the solid lava f 
as it were, one side of an arch , under which he rationally 
for shelter. 

He found it as he had expected ; but the very first ins 
thought made him almost regret that he had obeyed the i£ 
and avoided being crushed under the falling mass. All wa: 
ness ; he , and the being whom he loved , were shut in , 
living tomb , within the hard bosom of the mountain ! A ] 
lingering, a terrible death was before them! Even if 
which they then breathed was not soon exhausted , iamin 
speedily reach them. He must have the agony of seeing 
by the most painful want, without the power of giving ] 
slightest assistance or support. Such was the terrible picti 
imagination first presented ; such the only fate that he b 
was reserved for them. Julie clung to him , trembling vie 
and he, pressing her to his heart, lifted up his eyes , asifs 
lor that heaven which was shut out fi^m his sight , and wi 
believed that neither would ever behoUL again. He wou 
£b^ said something to soothe and comfort her , but the w 
consolation died away in his heart and on his tongue ; and , 
to utter a sound , he pressed his lips upon her cheek , as ii 
the parting kiss of two beings doomed to speedy death. 

At that moment there was a low groan. * * Ha , Jolie ! '* 
claimed; ** there is the poor abb^! Perhaps I can eitric; 
and bring him here. Stay for a moment. I will try. " 

'*0h, it will fall upon yon and crush you, Francis P 
Julie. 

'^Nay, nay, I must try, dear Julie," he replied; and 

ing his way forward with his hands , he soon grasped tfa 

man's cassock. His arm and his head.were frcQ, for he hi 

east backwards in Ming; but his chft&l ^a& ^oNvt^^^^ti^ 

MMss of loose shingle , heaped up in a pWe ^ v(i^\)is\^%%<» '^ 
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Dnneis do Langy easily removed the pile that was resting oa 
Us breast; but, when he attempted to disengage the rest of his 
fitffle, ashower of small stones and cinders fell thick upon him, 
led well-nigh suffocated him. He persevered, however; and 
Bother low groan , as he did so , told him that the nbb6 still lived. 
Ihe earth was loose and light; and, as he laboured to clear it 
iway, with his hands, from the body of his poor tutor, a hope 
ipnuig up in his bosom of being able to save himself and her he 
wieda 

In ten minutes he had succeeded so far as to be able to draw the 
body of the abb^ away , though another shower of stones upon his 
head was the consequence ; but exclaiming gladly , ** I have freed 
Um, Julie, I have freed him! " he bore the old man slowly and 
entiously over the plashy floor of the cave towards the spot where 
he bad left her. 

"Julie, dear Jnlie!" he said as he approached, though the 
soisitionoftheair growing thick and warm almost deadened the 
hope which had arisen, *Uhero is yet a chance ; keep up your cou- 
life I The earth is soft and light, and easily moved; I can pull 
down some part into that side of the cave , and perhaps throw the 
net down into the valley." 

She made no answer; and Francis deLangy, becoming alarmed, 
put out his hand to feel if she was there. It rested upon her fair 
soft neck as she bent her head down upon her hands. Her young 
lorer's heart sank, and he thought, **The air is growing thick, 
she may faint and die before I can accomplish it." 

At that moment, however, a loud voice, coming down appa- 
rently from the upper part of the cave, shouted, ''Are you there? 
ire yon there? " And , oh ! was there ever sound on this earth so 
joyfid to the ears of man? 

The reader knows the reply , and knows also , that , in a mo- 
aeat after, a^eamoflightbrokein upon the weary prisoners in 
their rocky dungeon. It was like hope; it was hope*, atid^ OiW 
nikaisaoiliopetomaD?-' the vitality of \ila\iVj , \)hft YkVft ^Wb:^ 
M^, itesnaimoUve power of all esetXion^ iVie sVt^n^^WAt , ^i»' 
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Mii8oIer» tliestay, tbe great battle-sword that cleaTesthronglidM 
amiQar of all adversaries, the conqueror that strikes downoppo* 
sition , tramples on reverses , bursts open the gates of the tombf 
and treads upon the neck of death ! 

Hope came to them ; and though the ray of light was so feint 
that they could not even see each other's faces by its aid , lookhig 
merely like a dim star high up in the blank space round, it irai 
sufficient for support, ay, and for joy; and, casting his amu 
round Julie , Francis de Langy exclaimed , ** Thou art saved ! " 

Those words, reader, put, as I have put them , in the second 
person singular, mean more in French than they do in Engli^i 
but in any language they would have been sufficient to show to 
Julie d'Artonne what were the feelings of her young lover's heart- 
that she was his first thought; that her safety was the object firs! 
desired ; her danger , the anguish far more felt than his own. 

*'And thou too, Francis!" she said; '*and thou too!" and 
she leaned her forehead on his bosom. 

Never did love before, or since, find its first voice amongsi 
such scenes and circumstances. 

A long hour succeeded — the passing of which we will not at- 
tempt to describe — ere any farther sounds gave notice to thi 
young prisoners that their deliverance was near. At length, how 
ever, the tones which they had heard before again reached thet 
ear, asking ifthey were all well. 

**No, anything but well," replied Francis de Langy: **thi 
abb^ is much hurt ; dead, I fear, or dying." 

** Matin ! " cried the man ; and immediately the sounds of pick 
axes and spades rang through the cavern, with voices directing ant 
commenting as the work proceeded. 

A moment or two after , some of the earth and stones rollei 
down into the cave , and the aperture through which the light ap 
peared was considerably enlarged. Julie and Francis de Lang 
turned their first look upon each other; but their second was to th 
poor abb6; and by the dim glimmer, which was all that ye 
reached them , they knelt down beside him , and gazed upon hi 
features. His cassock was soiled by mud and dirt ^ ai\d a goo* 
dentl of the loose ashes was adhering to YiisYi^t *, V^^v i «& ^^^ «&^ 
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'inUdistiqgalsh, his featares were calm and placid, and ft was 

iMeot that he still breathed , though the groan which had once or 
tvice barst from his bosom had ceased. 

Tfaemshing sound of falling earth was now clearly distinguished, 
■ingled with the rolling of large masses of the rock down the face 
«f Ibe precipice. The light grew clearer , the heavy air more free ; 
and soon the arms and chest of a man labouring hard with a spade 
coold be discerned , with the blue sky behind them. The cheer- 
flil sonshine , too , shone upon his shoulder and his hand , show- 
ing that the storm had passed away entirely; and, oh! what a 
brightand beautiful sight did that simple gleam seem to the eyes 
of tfaose who had thought that they should never behold it again ! 
Bat we must not pause farther upon their sensations. It required 
the labour of four men , during at least three quarters of an hour, 
to enlarge sufficiently the small aperture, which the mass of falling 
earth had left in its descent, for a human being to pass in and out : 
some masses of stone , which had come down with the rest, ob- 
structing the labour, and requiring both skill and strength to re- 
move. JeanMarais, however, worked like a slave , and, by his 
better sense and knowledge , effected as much, at least, as all the 
three good Auvergnats together. At length a sufficient passage 
vas opened ; but still it was not an easy one , for the loose shingle 
and rock had rolled down into the ca\e, filling up nearly two-thirds 
of the space ; and when Jean Marais himself entered to give assist- 
ance , he fell twice before he reached the bottom of the mound. 

*• I will carry her , I will carry her ," cried Francis de Langy. 

*'If you do, I shall have to carry you," cried Jean Marais; 
but the youth caught Julie up in his arms as lightly as if she had 
been a child , and , with that strength and power which strong and 
resolute feeling generally gives , he bore her out , while the stout 
Picard followed him close , steadying the young gentleman with his 
arm whenever the stones rolled under his feet. 

*< Thank God ! ** cried Francis de Langy when he once more set 
his fair burden down in the fresh air. ** Thank God." 

But the sudden change was too great for Julie d'Artbnne ; she 
turned paJe, her head drooped ^ and she fe\lb&cVLtvLti\.\\i%^ ^V^ 
the erst brcMtb of the wind upon her cheek. 
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When Julie re-opene4 her eyes, she felt herself gently bom 
along in a large rough, brown cloak , at that time in nse amonfi 
the Auvergnat shepherds , which had been stretched npon twi 
poles , so as to make a sort of litter for her. A contrivance some- 
what similar had been applied to carry the poor Ahh6 Amoox^ 
and , two or three of the herds from the mountains having heei 
added to the party who had dug out the travellers , Mademoisdh 
d'Artonne and the good ecclesiastic were carried by the fortes 
and most convenient paths to the little hamlet of Chalucet. Tlu 
women of the village and the neighbourhood instantly surrounds 
the sufferers; and the abb^ was soon stretched upon a bed, will 
kind female hands tending him, and every simple means applied U 
recall him to consciousness. As such accidents often happenei 
in the mountains , the treatment of Monsieur Arnoui was not n 
unskilful as might have been expected , for experience is the hes 
teacher of medicine. On Julie , too , the good women would fail 
have tried their powers ; but she had quite recovered from he 
fainting fit ere she reached the hamlet, although she felt too weal 
and exhausted, after all she had gone through, to ride back ( 
Pontgibaud. 

For his part, Francis de Langy resolved not to quit her; an 
aU that remained for him to do was to send a ihessenger to Pontgi 
baud to seek a surgeon, and to communicate the disasters they ha 
met with, and the state they were in, to Monsieur and Madam 
d'Artonne. For this dpuble purpose Francis de Langy determine 
to employ Jean Marais , and accordingly went out of the cottage t 
which Julie had been brought , in order to look for him. As som 
time had been spent , one way or another , since their arrival, h 
found their deliverer with his fishing-rod in his hand , a basket o; 
his back , and a small parcel of clothes crowning the whole , ap 
parently setting out upon some distant journey. 

The first words the young gentleman addressed to him wer 
thanks , and luckily for bis purpose , one of the expressions whic 
he used was, '*i look upon It that Mademoiselle d'Artonne an 
myself owe our lives entirely to you; but you must do us anothe 
service , Monsieur Marais. I wish you particularly to mount on 
o/tlie horses which brought us heic, axid, iv^Vo^Sx vxv^^'os^v^^d 
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the b€B( sjwrgeoQ you cao find as speedily as possible. I 
i tbeQ feel extrewely ol^iged, if you would go to the little inn 
theBemie Lune, and cooummicate, in the gentlest maniMt 
in , to Monsieur and Jlbdame d'Artonne that we have met 
frightful accident, but that Mademoiselle Julie is safe and 
tred. Perhaps Monsieur d'Artonne may not have returned, 
»u will certainly find, the countess there." 
le man looked down with a hesitating , or rather calculating, 
;sion, and began his reply by saying, *'Why, you see, 
leur — " but suddenly stopped , and then asked , ** Can you 
nd one cff these other men?" 

[ can do so , certainly ," answered Francis de Langy , some- 
surprised at his reluctance; '*but I wish some one to bear 
itelligence who will break it with gentleness. Besides, I 
you are very well deserving of a high reward for saving our 
and I am sure Monsieur d'Artonne will be very glad to give 
nd he is aware of the circumstances." 
le valet took off his hat and made him a low bow , replying 
I comic air , ** Rewards are pleasant things , Sir." 
s then fell into thought again; but the moment after he 
d himself, and put his hat upon his head with an air of mock 
nination , saying , ** Well , I '11 dare the adventure ! I may 
I good friend just now to help me at a pinch. — Come, Sir, I 
Bit," 

«Bcis de Langy was totally unaware of those particular points 
n Marais' history which made him hesitate to go to Pontgi- 
and present himself before the Count d'Artonne; but, in 
ng at a venture , he hit the mark aright , saying , ''If you do 
a friend in need , depend upon it you will find one in the 
t d'Artonne , after saving his daughter from a lingering and 
>le death. Nor will my uncle , — I may call him father — the 
ate de Si. Medard , be less grateful to you — " 
Monsieur de St. Medard?" cried the man. '*Ah, boa 
: Is it possible? are you little Francis de Langy, whom I 
lad upon piy knee a hundred times? — W^ » that is strange 
;h! " 
9 eipJMaaUoa, ^uch as the reader ws:% conc^iN^, uw «Ofik^Q&i^\ 
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Ikat Francis de Langy made it a short one , althoigfa he was noti j 

little interested in the account the man gave of himself, and of Ml % 

own early years at the, Ferme Godard, No farther difficnlties wert \ 

made by Jean Marais ; and mounting the horse, which wasspee- i 

dily made ready , he set off at as rapid a rate as the bad road wovld ^ 
permit , and reached Pohtgibaud in little less than an hour. 

As he went — according to a habit that he had — he held a good 
deal of conversation with himself upon his own situation and' pro- 
spects. ** Well," he said, ** I am certainly the luckiest of all unlacky 
dogs; for no sooner do I fall into a scrape, from which then 
seems no escape — except to be set free , after many months' ioor 
prisonment on account of a crime I never dreamt or thought of — 
than I stumble upon two powerful protectors, and secure their 
certain goodwill by the merest accident in the world. — Well, now, 
I must manage this matter delicately, and break the tidings to 
these people as one breaks the top of an egg, little by little.— 
Let me see! how I shall do it? — I have it, I have it! — Bat we 
must send the surgeon first to take care of the good old gentlerota 
in the cassock , though he '11 be as dead as a sole before the doctor 
gets there. There 's not as much life in him now , as in an empty 
tinder-box. — But sometimes miracles are performed still; and so 
we *11 send the surgeon." 

Thus murmuring to himself, rode on Jean Marais till he reached 
the little old-fashioned town of Pontgibaud, where he speedily 
found out the only surgeon that it contained , and who was conse- 
quently a great man in his way. He dispatched him to Chalucet as 
last as a horse could carr]Lhim, telling him that a count, a cono- 
tess , and the bishop of Clermont had all tumbled down the rocks 
together and half-broken their necks. He then directed his steps 
to the inn, where, at the door, which looked down upon the 
stream of the Chalamont, stood a post-chaise with smoking 
horses, apparently just arrived. 

Walking into the kitchen, Jean Marais was in two minutes 
quite intimate with the host and hostess , the cook , and all the 
servants, male and female; and it luckily so happened for his 
purpose that noae of the attendants on xYi^ i^«xVi ^^vtvH^«v^'«^3A 



momenl is the peculiar apartmeot he had selected for his 

)w, MoDsieurMalot," he said, taking down the load from 
ilder , **I kaow you have got some guests of quality here, 
aye brought you a basket of as beautiful trout as ever you 
> entertain them with. Here are seven magnificent fellows, 
them less than a couple of pounds; and for them you shall 
dinner, supper, abed, and a breakfast." 

host admired the trout with his eyes, and was taking up 
and largest one which had been caught , when Jean Marais 
hand upon it, exclaiming, **Not that one, not that one; 
»t included. Why, he weighs four pounds if he weighs 
e , and I destine him as a present from myself to the Count 
ae. So, give me down a dish, Madame Malot, and I will 
up with my own hands.*' 

good hostess very willingly obeyed his injunctions , know- 
the fish must be dressed for her guests to eat it , and that 
}t make the sauce — which repays a French innkeeper as 
.0 set brilliants recompenses a jeweller — and, a large dish 
»een brought down, Jean Marais was ushered up to a room 
1 for the time by the Count and Countess d'Artonne and 
ests. He entered in great state, bearing the magnificent 
fore him ; and found the two gentlemen standing beside 
i d'Artonne , and talking with her on the proceedings of 

i! Jean Marais?" cried the count, when he saw him; a 
>miog over his countenance , not exactly of displeasure nor 
icion, but rather, apparently, of sadness. **They told 
you were in prison." 

I was , Sir ," said the valet , bowing low , with a smile at 
ble meaning of the words he was about to use, — **so I 
r , for three days ; but at the end of that time they let me 
d as I have been fishing about the country , and heard you 
*e , I have brought you this fine trout as the most acceptable 
I could offer jou, " 

ta rerjrfine trout indeed," replied t\ift cqxsjiX ^ \wJ«xw|fc^ 
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the fish; *'why, it mast weigh four or five ponndn We will hate 
it dressed for dinner to-day , Elise." 

**Nay, Sir," said Jean Marais grayeiy ; *'I hope you wiU have 
it stuffed and put under a glass ease." 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled ; and ^e count replied , ** No, 
really, my good friend; though it is a very fine trout, I do not 
think it is worthy of quite so distinguished an honour as that." 

**Now, really, I think it is," answered Jean Marais; "ft* 
this very fish , noble Sir , once saved a young lady's life." 

The whole party looked at the speaker with some astonishment, 
and were all silent for a moment. 

'*You are a jester, Jean Marais," cried Monsieur d'Artonne, 
at length. But the countess interposed , with a cheek somewhat 
pale, saying, *'He means something, Alphonse. When did it 
save^a young lady's life?" 

** This very day , Madame ," answered Jean Marais. 

** Julie!" cried Madame d'Artonne immediately; **be means 
Julie ! Good God ! where is she? what has happened?" 

*'She is quite well, Madame," replied Jean Marais, ^*aiid 
quite safe at Ghalucet; but, if it had not been for my staying 
to catch this fish , she would have now been buried in the heart of 
the mountain : " and , the worst being told , he proceeded to relate 
an that had occurred. 

''Luckily," said the count , when he concluded , 'Mt is to you 
we owe her safety , Jean Marais , not to the trout ; so that we can 
reward her deliverer. — Poor giil! what she must have gone 
through! And poor Monsieur Amoux, too! I regret him as much 
as if he were a brother.** 

*' While there is life, there is hope," answered the viscouDt. 
*'I could spare my right hand better than I could that good oM 
man. — Come, D'Artonne, let us go at once to Chaliicet, and 
see what can be done." 

*' I will go too , — I will go too ! " cried Madame d'Artonne. 

''I fear the road is only practicable for horses," repM 
Monsieur de St. Medard. 

''I will ride, IwiUwalk, I will do anything!" exelaimed tlM 
mother; ' 'hut I must see m] childl " 
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"Toa can get within less than a quarter of a league in the 
carriage," said Jean Marais; '^and it may serve to bring Made- 
Bioiselie back again; for she was not at all hurt, but only faint 
and exhausted from terror." 

His plan was adopted : horses were again put on to the carriage, 
and in a short time Julie d'Artonne was clasped in her mother's 
amis; while Monsieur de St. Medard grasped the hand of Francis 
deLangy, and advanced with him to the bed on which the good 
abb^ was stretched. The surgeon^ was sitting beside him , and 
made a sign for the viscount to keep silence ; butMonsieur Arnoux 
was able to look up as he recognised his friend's step, and 
acknowledged his presence by a faint smile. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Thk expedition, which had begun in joy and expectation^ 
ended in sorrow and anxiety, as so many others have done. The 
poor Abbd Arnoux, crushed and bruised, hung for three or four 
days between life and death , and perhaps was only saved for the 
time by the unremitting attention of his pupil and Monsieur de 
St. Medard. Julie also suffered , though but slightly in compari- 
• [ SOB, from the terror she had endured and the scenes she had gone 
tiirou^; and, when Francis de Langy every morning walked or 
nde over from the little hamlet of Chalucet to Pontgibaud , he had 
tie satisfiaction of seeing the colour come back warmly into her 
cheek, and health sparkle up in her eyes once more. 

Having said so much of the principal personages of the tale, 
we must turn for a moment or two to our respectable friend , Jean 
Uarais, who, the. second morning after the adventure in the 
fountains, stood before Monsieur and Madame d'Artonne , giving 
ta account of himself and his proceedings , the whole of which 
Would doubtless prove both interesting and instructive if we had 
space tolay it before the reader. We can but, however, report 
•part, and that must be the portion which refers to the present 
story. 

'^Why, you know, Jean Marais," said the count; ^'you 
ksow very well that you are a great rogue." 
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JeanMarais made a low bow, replying with (lie most pe 
self-saiisfaction , **How should I otherwise be fit for the ( 
of valet de chambre to a noble gentleman Uke the Harqni 
Bausse?" 

** Well , Jean ," replied the count, ** in regard to this ace 
tion against you , which I am quite sure is false , and which 
say you can prove to have been made without even ground of 
picion , I will take care that the matter be fully investigated 
you desire, within four-and-twenty hours after our arriv 
Clermont; and you shall have every opportunity of establis 
your innocence , so as not to be detained one moment longer 
is necessary. Tou shall also have a reward of some kind , adeq 
to the service which you have rendered me ; but indeed , my ] 
JeanMarais, as to my taking you into our service, that, I 
is quite out of the question. Tou know very well that, bes 
the love-making to the maids , which would be endless , you w 
do nothing but cheat me from morning to night." 

JeanMarais laughed, without showing the slightest symj 
either of sham^ or indignation. 

**0n my word of honour, Monsieur d'Artonne," he ! 
** you make a very great mistake. Every man has certain princ 
upon which he acts , and mine would prevent me from chci 
you even of a sous. The matter is very different , Indeed , wl 
am with such a master as the Marquis de Bausse. It was a pi 
jmj duty to cheat him, else I render the old proverb of no i 
'Like master, like man ,' noble Sir, is much more universally 
than people believe. If my master leads the way , as a matt 
course I follow ; and , if he runs very fast , he must not be 
prised at my treading on his heels : buf with you the matter w 
be different. I should never think of practising on you any 
tricks as are every day played by the fashionable valet on th 
shionable master. I would not go out in your clothes and 
myselfby your name, nor half-empty your snuff-box every i 
into a jar lent me by the tobacconist on purpose to keep my c 
ings fresh against the time for returning them to his shop, 
would never lose four Or five canes in a year , and be persu 
ibat jou bad ie/t them in ajlacre ot \iv «its\fttL^sVQ^3SA. 





lUrts would not be fivqueoU j mislaid by (be washerwoman ; your 
Mock of pocket-handkerchiefs would not daily decrease ; you would 
Bo( ha¥e an opportunity of seeing how well your own cravats look 
' upon the neck of your valet, nor admire your gloves upon his 
kinds before they had been twice on your own. If your purse re- 
niioed in your pocket when you went to bed , every louis would 
inswer to the muster-roll next morning; and the sous would rest 
in peace upon the edge of the scrutoire. I can assure you I should 
ke perfectly exemplary , unless I saw you begin to gamble or cheat 
It cards, or say sweet things to Madame's/eTTime de chambre; " 
ittd he bowed reverently to the countess as he spoke. 

"A pleasant picture you give, certainly, ofa valet's life," said 
Honsieur d*Artonne; **but I am afraid, my good Jean Marais, 
that, even if there was a probability of your keeping all your pro- 
mises, I could not grant your request, for my servants are old and 
Aithtiil friends, whom I am not likely to part with , and I hava 
fully as many of them as I want." 

*' Happy Monsieur d'Artonne ," exclaimed Jean Harais , *' and 
onhippy I ! — But it is always so in life ; when we want to escape 
temptation, we God the door shut upon us : so I shall have nothing 
to do but to go on with sweet Monsieur de Bausse when he comes 
bick again , which , of course , will be the case when he has spent 
ill his money; or else to^^et myself a new place with some other 
noble gentleman of the same kind, where, in doty to myself, I 
shill be obliged to cheat him from morning till night , or lose my 
character for ever amongst my friends and companions." 

**Well, well, JeanMarais," replied the count, **we will see 
vhat is to be done for you ; perhaps I may be able to Gnd you a 
better place than you have: but remember, if I do so, and you 
dishonour my recommendation , I will cut your ears off with my 
own hands." 

•* Sir , they are perfectly at your service ," answered Jean Ma- 
nis, making him a low bow; **but, in the mean time, I may 
look to you to get mo clear of this charge." 

"Nay, my good friend," cried the count , *• I did not exactly 
lay that ; I merely promised that you should ha\e ^w Q^'^^\\.>\\i\N:\ 
ci esisblisbiag your innocence at once, \l 'jou cwi i^ Wi% ^^e.^ 
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riionld not be kept for months in prison, as is too miiGli the c 
in France , whether an accused person be goiitless or crimin 

'*ThatisallIwant, that is alii want, Sir," replied Je< 
rais, **for I know that there cannot be even a cause of sut 
shown against me ; and , to tell you the truth , Sir , I am ai 
my morals." 

** How so?" demanded the count ; ** I should think , m 
friend , that your morals were very safe." 

**0h! you flatter me. Sir," answered Jean Marais; ^ 
can assure you that a prison in France is not the best scI 
virtue that one can be in. It is only on the outside of th( 
that one protests one's innocence ; in the inside each one riv 
other in telling how many crimes he has committed." 

Jean Marais might, perhaps, have gone on for some time 
entertaining the count with his views of society ; but at th 
ment Monsieur de St. Medard entered, and the valet wit! 
The viscount came to propose a new arrangement, although 
only been that morning determined that they were to stay fo 
or four days longer at Pontgibaud , in order that the good 
Arnoux might be the better enabled to bear a journey. 

**Tou will think me somewhat whimsical ," saidMonsi 
St. Medard ; ''but the truth is , I begin much to doubt the i 
our worthy surgeon here , and I am amicus that the abb^ ! 
have more scientific advice and better care. We can easily 
litter made, in which his bed may be laid , and he himself < 
to Clermont without any fatigue." 

'*Ohl if he arrives at Clermont," cried the countess 
must not stop short of the Chateau d'Artonne ; and the bett 
and tendance he will have with us will make up for the shor 
tional distance." 

Thus then was it settled. The remainder of that day was 
in eonstraeting the litter , and rendering it as comfortable 
CHmstances would allow : and early on the following momj 
whole party set out upon their return , the sick man being 
on the shoulders of four stout Auvergnats , with a relay of I 
following; by which means he was brought without much i 
f0-Clermoat, and thence to the C\ikle^\i d' Kxv.oxi\x^. 
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The ▼fseount and Francis de Langy accompanied him on horse- 
biek; but the count and conntess , with Julie , had gone on , and 
me ready to recei>-e their guests on the terrace before the house. 
While Monsieur Amoux was carried up to the comfortable cham- 
ber which had been prepared for him , and Julie lingered for a mi- 
Dote or two with Francis de Langy in the gardens looking at the 
setting sun, Monsieur de St. Medard followed his host and hostess 
into the chftteau to examine the contents of a large packet which 
the count said had been waiting for him for several days, but which 
the seryants had foolishly neglected to forward. 

The moment the viscount read the first lines , he exclaimed, 
"This is very unfortunate ! A summons to Versailles , my dear 
D'Artonne, to give his majesty information regarding Pondicherry. 
It has reached me somewhat late , and there roust be no more de- 
lay; we must depart to-morrow without fail." 

Julie and Francis were entering at the very moment that he 
ottered the last words, and it would be difficult to describe the 
look of consternation which came upon those two young faces at 
the tidings they heard. Madame d'Artonne marked it with a 
smile, and exclaimed at once, **But the abb^ cannot go; and 
Fnmcis shall not , I declare ! ** 

'* Leave him with us , St. Medard ," said the count ; ** he is in 
doty bound to stay and nurse his tutor. We will ke<;p him, too, 
as a pledge that you yourself come back , and fulfil your promise 
to us of staying at least a week.*' 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked towards Francis de Langy; 
and though the young man cast his eyes upon the ground, and ex- 
pressed no wish of any kind , yet it needed little skill to perceive 
that his inclinations turned not towards Versailles. 

The matter, then, was settled as the Count d'Artonne proposed; 
and although we have not said much hitherto of Julie's feelings in 
regard to Francis de Langy , yet it must be acknowledged that her 
young heart beat joyfully with sensations she never thought of in- 
(piiring into. The age had not come with her for shrinking from 
die first approaches of love, for trembling at the presecLC^c^tV.^^ 
new spirit wiibSn ber. At tiiat age love assum^^ wolV^&VsttCL^I. 
Htwer and might, orer-awiag the heart and mastetmiL ^^l^'t woaw*' 

" 1 
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bat , on the contrary, he comes in the sweeter and the gender 
form of the winged child , his quiver hidden , and his bow behind 
his back. Toung, happy friendship is the name he takes; and all 
Julie thought she wished to keep , was the kind companion whom 
chance had thrown so fortunately in her way. Perhaps she migfai 
think it a little strange that she was so very, very glad he was going 
to stay ; but then that was easily accounted for. He was so noble, 
be was so kind; he was the first companion , too, whom she hid 
ever had ; the first to whom her heart and mind had opened , the 
first who had entered into all her thoughts and feelings , the first 
who had taught her what it was to have a brother. All these reasons 
were summed up in a moment in the mind of Julie; and so little 
idea had she of what was beneath them all , that she expressed her 
joy warmly and openly; while Francis , on the contrary , said not 
a word, though his looks were quite sufficient. 

A messenger had been sent forward for the most skilful sur- 
geon in the neighbourhood; and in about half an hour he arrived 
at the chateau, much to the satisfaction of Monsieur de St. Medard, 
who was anxious to hear some really good opinion upon the case of 
the poor Abb6 Arnoux. Unwilling , however , to give any bias to 
the views of the man of healing , he suffered the surgeon to visit 
his patient alone, and waited in a neighbouring chamber for his 
coming forth , for nearly an hour. 

When the surgeon at length appeared, his opinion of the caft 
was very doubtful ; * * I have hope ,'V he said , * * I have much hope, 
that a perfect recovery may be effected. But still I will by no 
means assure you. Sir, that such will be the case; the injuries 
received bave been very severe , the consequences will be long and 
difficult to deal with , and the result , I must say — though I hope 
for the best, is uncertain.'' 

*'Do you believe that conversation may be hurtful to yooi 
patient?" demanded the viscount; ''for, as I am unexpectedly 
obliged to go to Versailles, I should like to sit with him for an houi 
to-night." 

''Oh! you may do so," replied the surgeon; "it will not in- 
jure him, if you leave him whenever you see he is becoming 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IS between nine and ten at night when Monsieur de St. 

haying been told that the Abb^ Arnoui had obtained an 
iep and was much refreshed , entered his room to bid him 
)efore his departure for Paris. Approaching his bed with 
id cautious step , the viscount sat down on a chair at his 
i , looking at the calm and placid though worn features of 

ecclesiastic, he said, '* You look better, Arnoux; your 
>eems to have done you good." 

el much better ," replied the abb^ ; *' I feel much better, 
friend. I seem to breathe more freely here. I thank God 
St sincerely, Monsieur de St. Medard; and I can assure 
atever you may think , that it is the greatest of all comr- 
)e able to bless and thank God for any happiness or any 
ef that He sends us.'' 

viscount smiled. **I admire religion tery much, you 
bb^ ," he said , '* and think it an excellent thing; but yet 

see how it makes any difference. A man is happy, or 
; he suffers pain or is relieyed : but it matters very little 
metfainks , whence the relief or the happiness comes." 
; at all ! " replied the abb^ with a degree of eagerness 
nquered his corporeal weakness, '4t matters in the most 

degree. The higher and the finer emotions of the heart 

them the source^of our most intense delight, and none 
than gratitude. A slight difficulty of breathing is easily 
ind to be relieved from it is a very ordinary comfort looked 
ctedly ; but when we trace it up to the mercy of God , and 
»n it as a fresh motive for thankftdness to Him who has 
a thousand others , a more expansive joy takes possession 
east. The satisfaction is doubled by gratitude to the hand 
the relief comes; ay, and moreover, in each indication 
' towards us we find the materials of confidence, hope, 
ctation." 

good abb^ ," said the viscount , ** you know I never like 
}pon these subjects; not because ImsYi m Mil ^«^^^y^ 
*wn ears, butl^ecanse I never like to wj oxv^'^^t^^^^'^*^. 
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Tiscoant; *<at all events, we lose a great deal: and, amongst 
other things, we lose those barriers, and those indncements, 
which supply the place of a fine moral sense to at least three 
qnarters of mankind. It is for this very reason , because I be- 
Ueve religion to be both a very happy and a very beneficial ingre- 
dient in the cup of life , that I never give voice to my own opinions, 
and would very willingly see the promulgation of such doctrines 
prohibited by law." 

*' Then what," asked the abb^ , in return, *' what do you hold 
to be the origin of all religion? How did it arise ; whence did it 
spring? Here is what you acknowledge to be a principle which 
gives happiness and virtue ; which is strong enough to supply the 
place of moral sense, whore it is wanting; which is beneficial to 
society, and excellent for man himself; and yet it is altogether 
false, wrong, absurd ! Ifit is a falsehood, it is an immorality; and 
by your own rules , as I have heard them a thousand times ex- 
pounded, that which is immoral must be baleful in its effects. 
Whence did this extraordinary and anomalous excellence spring?" 

*< According to my belief, my dear abb^," replied the viscount, 
*'from the heated imaginations of the East, fashioned afterwards 
into a peculiar form by some very wise and very good men, and 
receiving additions and alterations from time to time as the neces 
sities of society required such changes." 

*'And all these very wise and good men," said the abb^, 
'* while every one of them condemns the slightest deviation from 
truth, is engaged in promulgating falsehoods , ay, and in manu- 
faeturing them wohlesale." 

** But for the very best and greatest purposes," cried the vis- 
count, a little heated. 

** What! " exclaimed the abbd ; ** the good and the wise are to 
have a monopoly of falsehood , according to your code , and to 
use it for their purposes , and theirs alone? I am afraid, my dear 
viscount, that your ethics somewhat halt, and that your idea of 
good and wise men leaching lies, and at the same time denouncing 
' lying, is not a bit less anomalous and inconceivable than that of a 
whole system of falsehood and absurdity unworthy of the belief of 
Moyreasooable maUy producing, wkeii ca!ll^t«^V\^Q!iii ^^\a%- 
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cts for individuals and society. One proposition , or the 
tust be trae : either religion is false , wicked, and detri- 
and those who framed it shameless impostors; or it is 
1 , blessed , and eicellent , with Crod for its origin , and 
its foundation." 

dear abb^ /' replied Monsieur de St. Medard, after mn- 
ightfully for a moment or two , and apparently finding a 
in reconciling the admissions he had made with the con- 
naturally deduced from them, — *<my dear abb^, it is 
e to explain how these things are. You asked me how I 
religion arose : I say what I suppose to be possibly the 
lo not mean absoluty to assert •that it is so. If I am to be 
d y you must bring forward proofs to show that what you 
; true , and not attempt to puzzle me by making me ex- 
ate of things I see exist , but to the origin and history of 
lave paid but very little attention." 
first object, my dear friend /' replied the abb^ , in a low 
is to puzzle you. Nay, answer me not with a jest, St. 
You unbelievers have a great habit of jesting with your 
ds, killing an argument with a sarcasm, and dismissing an 
nt truth with a sneer. My first object, I repeat, is to 
lu ; or, in short , to cast your preconceived notions upon 
>jects into confusion. I know that you will not leave them 
ow that your first task will be to search , to inquire , to 
Your mind is too clear , too precise , too strong to rest 
: and I believe that in the search , if you can but throw 
adices of years behind you , you will find truth — that 
an should seek beyond anything else." 
leed, mydearabb^," replied the viscount, '< you cannot 
itter than I do ; but I will not suffer you to go on to*night, 
sussions are too much for you." 

f, nay!" cried the abb^ eagerly, raising himself up on 
'* you must, indeed, hear me to-night, St. Medard, or 
leave me unhappy ; you will darken my bed of death, 
e me a little of that drink , and hear me." 
viscount gave bim the glass , and sal doircL «|ti&^Vi\i>& 
and, after a momen^ry pause , tbe cikM "W^Til o^ ^^^ 
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'* My object,*' he said, ** is to prompt you to search — fo Bench 
with a mind devoid of prejudice , with a heart clear of paasion, 
with a spirit full of humility , with a mind open to truth. In the 
Grst place , then , I have sought from your owq principles to make 
you doubt that religion springs from the imaginations of men, 
moulded into certain forms to suit certain purposes by men of 
genius. I think I Juive made you doubt it." 

*' Yon have/' said the viscount gravely; '*and I will eiamlfie 
into that matter.'' 

* ' Do ," rejoined Monsieur Arnoux ; * * and , the more yoo eia- 
minc, the brighter will be the light that breaks upon you. Tou will 
find religion in some shape in every age and tribe of intellectoal 
beings. You will And it becoming purer and purer as it approaches 
nearer to that grand stream of doctrine which all who have dis- 
pensed it assert to flow direct from God. Yon will there find every- 
thing embodied that morals can require , and the whole concluded 
and distinguished by the doctrine that God is truth. I call upon 
you as a reasonable man to satisfy your own mind of how religton 
rose in the human heart, of how this peculiar religion which 
Christians profess was first received , and how it has been trans- 
mitted. Remember, I speak of the religion itself, and not at 
all of the comments of men, which have sometimes, perhaps, 
elucidated, but often embarrassed it. This is my first object, — 
to make you doubt and examine. If you find that you have not 
been right upon this point, you may perhaps doubt and examine 
some others; and then the first great inquiry, on which rests all 
others, will of course present itself once more to your mind, *ls 
there, oris there not, a God,' who has given this knowledge of 
his existence to every tribe of earth ; and who , it is asserted , has 
revealed himself , his attributes , and his will, to some particular 
nations?" 

' * And why not to all ? " demanded the viscount. 

'* That you may discover," replied the abb^, *'as you go on; 
though I do not say that every question which you ask may be 
ans\vered." 

'* And why not? " inquired the viscount. 

"Because, my dear friend /* lepUed ^kt i^\k^ ^ ^"^ ^«c% wsfvt 
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,jet was a man upon this earth whose mind could comprehend a 
.ttoosandth part of the phenomena that are going on in this little 
' |loiw — still less of those which are taking place in all the millions 
^worlds that roll in what we call the sky — still less in the Infinite 
lejond. When yon can comprehend all these things , explain, 
iiscoss , and judge them , it will be then time for you to say to the 
tiod who made them , * Why didst thou thus , and thus?' — but 
not before." 

The viscount paused for a moment, fixing an intense gaze upon 
the blue star-lit heaven , which might be seen through the window 
of the sick man's chamber, and to which he had pointed as he 
^oke. 

" That would close all incpdry ," said Monsieur de St. Medard 
It length. 

'^NotBO," replied the abb^; **not so. Ton must first learn 
to believe in God before you can justly reverence him. All I seek 
is, to make you approach that inquiry with the humility and the 
awe that are becoming ; not to start away at vague objections , but 
to see whether there be not sufficient proof that there is a God , — 
proof irrefragable , demonstrable: and, having arrived at that 
point, your mind is too logical to reject the notion of his existence 
l>ecause you cannot comprehend the motives of his actions." 

'* Certainly, certainly," exclaimed the viscount ; ** once afford 
me a clear, satisfactory proof that there does exist a God, and to 
his governance of the world we must bow without inquiry. Give 
me a proof of his existence , that is all that I require." 

'* It is in every herb and every flower ," replied the abb^ ; *Mn 
every fruit and every seed , in every being and in every thought, in 
every limb and feature , in every blood-vessel and every nerve , in 
every grain of sand and in the universe, in every part and in the 
whole ! Search , search , my dear friend ; go forth and search, 
and God will meet you everywhere. Whenever the heart of man 
demands, in sincerity and truth, 'Where art thou, God?' the 
41mighty answers, 'Here!'" 

'*I do not exactly understand you," replied the viscount, 
"although I perceive that you mean to impress %enet«\\^ \h»X<k^^ 
IstoJfe traced ia what joa call his works. I see uolYvo^ ^ei^ ^"^ 
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proye that all the phenomena that we behold are not attiibotAla: 
any other self-existing cause. Why should I at all suppose 
what is to-day was not yesterday? Or, if there has been a d 
as we know there has , in society and other things , why should' 
not attribute that change to the ordinary operation of one mat 
substance upon another? We know that motion is produced 
substances in certain relations to each other , and with motioD i 
matter the whole seems to me to require no other eq»lanitiotf«' 1 
There is nothing observable in the whole world that cannot be n^ 1 
ferred to these two causes." ^ 

** Tes/' replied the abb^ ; **.thcrc is the most important of alLf ^ 
** And what is that?" demanded Monsieur de St. Medard. .j 
*' Design," answered his friend; ** the adaption of particabr 2 
means to a particular end , which is obsenable in every part of As j 
universe , but more especially in the highest classes of organiifld ' 
beings : which proves , beyond all possibility of doubt, the exist- 
ence of an intellectual Agent proposing a particular object to bi 
attained in the construction of a certain being , and arriving at tkit 
object by the most complex and wonderful machinery that it is 
possible to produce , — machinery which shows in every partsoms 
of the attributes of God, his almighty power, his infinite wisdom, 
his unceasing love for the creatures that He forms. Design, mj 
dear friend , design , that is the proof of the Godhead , which joa 
cannot attribute to matter and motion." 

The viscount remained in deep thought for several minutes, 
and at the end of that time he replied, '*I will search, I will 
examine, my dear abb^. One should always hold one's mind 
open to conviction : and if I do find proofs of design, so conclusive 
as to convince me that the ordinary self-arrangement of matter in 
motion has not produced the effect , it will go far to make me be- 
lieve there is a principle of some kind, which you perhaps may ciH 
Crod , and which imagination may invest with various attributes or 
qualities ; though I , perhaps , may look upon that principle as an 
established geometrical law, without passions, feelings, sen- 
sations , but operating through all nature by fixed rules." 

'* I will never cavil at words," replied the abb^ ; '* and I ander- 
stsnd what you mean : though the ytt^ dSfi&^xiW.^ qI «i^«efduD%Y>mL 
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I, nay — the impossibility of making them clear, without a 
ion in terms , should in itself lead you to believe , that, 

I lying from some difficulties , you plunge into still greater. You 

of a law: where was there ever a law without a law-maker? 

[ talk of a rule : who laid it down ? You have no answer to any 

Tttese questions, but that it was an inevitable necessity! In- 
le necessity does not design , does not adapt means to an 
md; and if you admit, as you must and will do, that there has 
ten one great Creator of all things , you will soon see his attri- 
ktes issuing as a natural consequence from his existence, and dis- 
pfayed in his works. You , who look upon intellect with such 
Mgh and proud esteem , will not be long , after you have admitted 
tte existence of a (xod , in admitting also that He must be the per- 
Action of intellect; and that He, who raises you yourself above the 
irate by so many noble qualities , must possess in Himself the 
aeaw and essence of all those gifts with which He has endowedyou. 
lot I have now gained my object; you have promised^to search, 
you have promised me to examine. I require nothing more , un- 
less it be that you examine with humility , and remember how very 
little of the whole subject you can comprehend ; although every 
■an can comprehend fully enough to perceive that — whatever be 
the truth in regard to a thousand accessory circumstances — the 
grand doctrines of religion must be true. I speak as a dying man. 
By friend; as one who, in all probability, is about to part with 
foo here for ever , but one who , nevertheless , hopes to meet 
irithyouin another world, where time, and doubt, and change 
iriU idl be at an end." 

The viscount pressed his hand kindly, saying, *'I will not 
continue the subject with you now , my friend , for in your zeal you 
Uve somewhat already exhausted yourself; and I , who unhappily 
mtertain little hope of that meeting in another world, would faiin 
mjoy your society a little longer in this. The surgeon , however^ 
(ives me good hope of you; and you must try all you can to live, 
ibb6 , in order that you may guide my researches : for it is a wide 
uid trackless ocean that lies between this world and another, if 
here be such a thjn^; and the ignorant voyaf^ei mufih Yifi«.ds «AUi& 
ae better iastmcted to giye him a chart.* 
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«'ltis, indeed, a wide oeean ," sdaOiedib^ "fidiiiflM 
and dangers , storms and tempests ; and , like the Atlantic bakl 
the adventnrons Genoese first crossed it, no one cornea hiA I 
teU ns vhat is beyond. But, as to tlie eye of Cohnaibiit, m 
lightened by true genius , it was self-efident , that, to hmnoak 
with the known world in which he dwelt, there most be analfci 
continent beyond the wide western sea ; so , to the eye of the id 
gious man, enlightened by reyelation, it is self-evident thatbeyM 
the ocean of time there must be another world to equalise all tt 
is nneqaal in this." 

The figure that the abb^ used, though an imperAset one, b 
fully as much effect upon Monsieur de St. Medard as all the rest 
his reasoning: for so constituted is the mind of man, tint it wi 
the greatest diflBculty grasps abstractions , even when the mn 
accustomed to their consideration ; and an immense number 
mistakes in metaphysical reasonings are to be traced to man's H 
deocy to employ material facts , or the terms that represent the 
as a sort of covert illustration of abstract ideas ; for metaphysii 
science has not even yet an accurate technology. 

However, the viscount once more repeated , "I will examfa 
my friend; and, if I find that I have been mistaken, I will i 
scruple to own it : for , if it be a credit to any man to overcome ( 
prejudices of others, it is still a greater credit to overcome his on 
But now, mydearabb^, I will leave you ; trusting most sincer 
that you may bo restored to health , and that I shall find yon i 
at my return." 

** Farewell!" replied the abb^ ; 'Mt may be so: and, if it! 
I trust that it will be for the purpose of seeing some fniH rise fr< 
the seed that has been sown this night." 

Once more the viscount pressed his hand , with a faint smflc 
the good man's zeal , and left him. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

'* As you please, my dear Francis ; as you please," saidlf< 
sieur de 8t, Medard, with bis foot xi^ou \9da%\«^ ^t \!bA«»ti» 
''ihe feUow is a rogue ondoabledi^.' 
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aww it, " replied Francis de Langy ; ** bnl I fhink Us r^* 
Ally goes to a certain eitent, and a Talet de ehambre, mj 
Kle— " 

fast baTe a certain quantity of rognery , " said Monsienr de 

idard, ** as a hair-dresser must liave a pot of pomatum; ha, 

is? Well, my dear boy, I leave it entirely to yourself: only, 

a be perfectly cleared of this other business, let there not be 

lightest doubt upon that score ; and then , if out of gratitude 

M serrice he has rendered , you choose to take him as your 

onal attendant, do so. Some reward he must certainly have, 

consider the matter well ; and you have my full authority either 

eceive liim as your yalet, or to give him a hundred louis as bis 

OMpense." 

'* Perhaps," answered Francis de Langy, after a moment's 
inght, ** perhaps the best plan will be to offer him his choice, 
Mber be will take the hundred louis , or the place. " 
**0k! he will take the hundred louis , " replied the viscount. 
**Thmi I shall be the better satisfied not to give him the place," 
flid Fk«nci8 de Langy ; " and it will be some sort of test of his cha- 
ncier. " 

"But scarcely fair, I think," rejoined Monsieur de St. Me- 
ivd: "you owe him a recompense of som§ kind, Francis; and 
new, though every office is venal in France under the government, 
ft has DOl become so in gentlemen's houses, and we do not put 
kt sale to the best bidder a 'charge de valet de ehambre aupris 
ie Mmuuur h Baron d€ St, MedardJ So you must not count the 
phee at worth a hundred louis. " 

"IHi, BO," replied Francis de Langy, **I do not propose to 
teio; bat merely to try him in that way, and give him whatever 
fMlUnk right as a recompense afterwards. " 

'*Well, do so, do so," said the viscount; '* but I think yoa 
iffl flad that he will not hesiute. " 

** I do BOl know," answered his nephew, '* he showed so much 
Mgeraess upon the subject ; and — " 

^And, perhaps, you think," rejoined Monsieur de St. He- 
)mi, "Ati ABttUfcalcukte apon soon making :a^ li!^« YraxAeit 
mtf, M^wagn, sodperqaMtw^ «id toiira de ponier , te. 
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However , Francis , I cannot stay now. The time is rapidly co- 
ming when you will haye to act for yourself, and judge for youndlf 
— the most difficult trade that man has to learn , and one to wUck 
he ought to serve an apprenticeship. Begin , therefore , at once, 
my dear boy, in this instance, and we shall see what will eooM 
of your first essay. " 

Thus saying, he entered the carriage; the postilions cradud 
their whips in the most approved and antique fashion ; and Francis 
deLangy re-entering the house resumed to his chamber; the fin 
mily of Monsieur d'Artonne all courting the drowsy god a little 
longer than usual, after the fatigues which they had lately under* 
gone. 

The young man sat, and mused ; few sounds were heard in the 
house : he was left alone , and he felt that sensation of solitude in 
the world which we all experience when cast for the first time aft 
our own resources. I say all, for I believe that every man feels fL 
However strong may be the buoyancy of his nature , however vivid 
the bright hopes of youth , however fortunate the circumstances ia 
which he is placed, I do believe that each human being feels a sen- 
sation of loneliness when, after long dependence upon the guidance 
aod direction of others , he is suddenly left to choose his own path 
and rule his own conduct. There is a certain degree of sadness in 
the impression, too ; for it seems as if a faint fore-shadowing came 
upon us of all the struggles and perpleiities , the difficulties and 
the temptations, the disappointments, the rebuffs, the errors, 
and the faults of life. Often indeed, very, very often, in the 
course of our eiistence , does the prophetic heart seize the £ivour- 
able moment to array before us the things of the coming days, as if 
to prepare us for the battle which the spirit is ever destined to per- 
form against its innumerable enemies on earth; and one of those 
moments seems to occur when , at our outset on the path of active 
exertion , we need most a warning voice to direct us in those fiist 
decisions , which are often most dangerous , and always most im- 
portant. 

A feeling of sadness, then , and of loneliness , came upon 

Francis de Langy when he found himself alone , left for the first 

X&ff0 deprived of the guidance of the only one on whom he bad r»- 
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lied throtigh life , by Monsieur de St. Medard's absence , and of 
the eonnsels of the only one ivho could have supplied that friend's 
^lee, by the sickness of the AbbdArnoux. He attributed this 
ffoonky however, entirely to sorrow at being separated even for a 
time from his earliest and dearest friend; and his thoughts soon 
brightened when he remembered that he was to stay with Julie 
d'Artonne. He felt, reader, what every man should feel when he 
asks his heart, **Do I love?*' he felt that he could remain with 
her for ever; that she could console him for the absence of all 
others, that she was to him the world , and more than the world. 
He thought, too, that the time might come when he would be 
called upon to act for her as well as for himself, to protect, to 
guide , to direct her ; and the manly spirit , which had quailed for 
amomentin the breast of youth under the consciousness of all life's 
obstacles, rose up again in power, and made his eye glisten and 
his chest eipand. 

Soon after , he heard the sound of steps and persons speaking ; 
and , descending from his room , he found Julie giving her father 
the morning greeting at the foot of the stairs. 

"Well, Francis," cried the count; '* how sped your request 
^ith your uncle?" 

" Oh ! as well as I could wish," replied Francis de Langy : **he 
leaves me to decide for myself, convinced that our good friend 
Jean Marais is f/ great rogue ; but — " 

'*But leaving you to have a rogue about you , if you like it , " 
ioterrupted Monsieur d'Artonne, *'as a useful sort of commodity." 

'*No, not exactly," answered Francis de Langy; *'what I 
was going to say is, he requires that this rogue should free him- 
self distinctly and clearly of the crime with which he has been 
duuged." 

'* Oh ! that will be easily done , " replied the count ; " he is as 
noch guilty as — as — as you are. You and I will ride over to 
ClennoDt after breakfast , and have him set free. " 

Francis de Langy had calculated upon passing the whole of a 
long day with Julie d'Artonne ; and, in the love of early youth, as 
^ reader well knows , the society of the one we have chosen out 
^ (he world is like the lotus fruit, the iaot«'«t\A&\^ ^ ^<^ \&s«^ 
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the fondness for it increases. He could not, however, weDntai ^. 
the invitation of the count; and accordingly, as soon as hreikliit ^V 
was over, they set out. Though their conversation by the W|[ 
was not an uninteresting one , and Francis de Langy fimded H 
perceived that Monsieur d'Artonne was not altogether blind to Mi 
growing attachment for Julie , from various words which wera tot 
fall from time to time , yet we must not pause upon what wasnid 
by either, but lead them on at once into the good old town. 

As they mounted the steep hill and entered the first narrow 
streets, close, gloomy, and sad as they are, and always haie 
been, one of those Gts of dark thought fell upon Monsieur d'Ai^ 
tonne which we have before had occasion to notice. Rousing hinH 
self, however, after a moment , he said, *' I will ride on and speik 
to the intendant , Francis ; by his means we shall get the matter 
the sooner over for the poor fellow. You go and find him out, and 
tell him what we are doing. " 

** Where is he?" demanded Francis de Langy; **l have lost 
sight of him since yesterday morning. " 

**Hc is in the prison, he is in the prison , '* replied Monsieur 
d'Artonne. *' By my advice he went and surrendered himself. — 
Go with the baron , ** he continued , speaking to one of his ser- 
vants , ** and show him the lower prison. " 

Thus saying, the count rode on; and Francis de Langy WM 
piloted by the servant to the smaller or lower prison, which I be- 
lieve was swept away during the first French revolution. 

At the time I speak of, the local authorities in France did veiy 
much what they liked as to the disposal of prisoners. Order, the 
great bond which binds all the divers parts of society together, 
was not in reality to be found much more than even in times <^ 
anarchy which succeeded. Tranquillity, it is true, did exist, bat 
there is a great difference between tranquillity and order; for 
though order is the only certain cause of complete and permanent 
tranquillity, yet tranquillity may be produced for a time by a thou* 
sand other circumstances. Weariness, apathy, weakness, may 
bring it about; but order ensures it. In all branches of the ad- 
miaistnlion , in the execution ot \]h« \blw« , Vii >3^ ^s^wma&veLolihA 
police, in all the relations between man «n4 inasi , ^^«c^ ^«^^«to» 
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thing lUcfi Older; nthfrmse Ihere would ha?e been no revolution. 
Hie state of France exhibited a confused mass of conflicting privi- 
leges, unaclLoowkdged dghts , atfd indefinite notions , only held 
. tggetfaer hj fragments of decayed institutions, and lying tranquil 
kit as f^e grapes before they begin to ferment in the wine-vat, or 
« the elements when the storm is brooding in the sky. The want 
of order, and of definite and fixed rules of action, was shown in 
nothing more strongly than in the manner of dealing with prisoners 
kefore trial. The police might do anything, in short, that they 
liked with them ; for, as is always the case in absolute monarchies, 
iH inferior agents — especially at a distance from the centre of 
action — seized upon a portion of irresponsible power ; and, where 
the king by his simple mandate could imprison any of his subjects 
in whatsoever dungeon he pleased without rendering an account to 
toy mao , his officers , of course , were without a lawful check as 
to their conduct towards those who fell into their power. In short, 
the police of France was then , as it always has been more or less, 
a diluted despotism answerable to none but the crown. In one 
part of the country a prisoner was treated well, and often wise ma- 
gistrates had established a code of local regulations, which, without 
the force of law, were acted upon as such. The prisoner was placed 
in a house of detention apart from convicted criminals, brought 
to trial as speedily as possible, and regarded as innocent till he was 
proved guilty. In others , however , to be accused was to be cri- 
Bunal, or at least to be treated as such; and brutal and unjusti- 
fiable arrests were frequently followed by the iniquity of long im- 
prisoDmeot, the degradation of an association with felons, and 
the gnawing misery of the dungeon. 

The prison to which Jean Marais had now been sent was in the 
lower part of the town of Clermont, and was usually destined for 
the reception of notorious criminals and the most dangerous 
characters in the neighbourhood. Very often , however , persons 
perfectly innocent, or only advanced one or two steps in the career 
of vice , were plunged into the midst of the sea of crime aud. 
profligacy it contained; and sometimes tbey w«t« ^c\;^^^^ \)^^\^ 
ior weeks Mid months, Jbreathing a peaUfero\is aiVmoe^Vw^ ^ ^^*^ 
wttek ttejr ftij seldom escaped without imbVbiDA mot^ ox Vjs^ '^'^ 
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' tho moral contagion. In such cases , the fact of their being placed 
there depended , not upob the nature of the charge against them, 
or of their own conduct under arrest, but upon the convenience 
of the police , or the good or bad will of some municipal officer. 
With Jean Marais , however, there was a pretext for treating him 
with some severity, in consequence of his previous evasion from 
confinement. He had, therefore, been sent, immediate! j on 
surrendering himself, to the lower prison, both as the most 
secure place of detention , and as some punishment for the trouble 
he had given. It was a gloomy-looking building ; and, as Francis 
de Langy approached it, he could not but shudder at the thought 
ofall the misery, and sorrow, and guilt, which those walls must 
have witnessed. Nevertheless, with the great gate ^'ar behind 
them, stood two or three of the gaolers, laughing, and talking, 
and jesting with as much indifferent gaiety as is displayed by an 
undertaker after he has conveyed some fellow-mortal to his last 
home. There seemed to be but little inquiry as to who went into 
the prison ; for two women and a boy pushed open the gate , and 
entered , while Francis de Langy was dismounting from his hoise, 
without attracting the attention of the turnkeys even in the slightest 
degree. But a moment after , when the door again opened and 
some one came out , all three instantly turned round ; atid one, 
darting up to the man who was issuing forth , gazed close in his 
face with keen and eager eyes , and did not suffer him to proceed 
till he had satisfied himself that he was none of those under his 
especial charge. No one would have impeded the entrance of the 
young nobleman , but he thought it better to fnquire for the person 
he came to seek, by name; and he accordingly asked the man 
nearest to him if he could see a person called Jean Marais. 

**You will find him in the court," replied the tumke|f; and, 
seeming to take it for granted that every one must be as weH 
acquainted with the intricacies of the prison as himself, he carried 
bis civility no farther than merely to push the door open with hli 
foot , in order to let the visitor enter. 

The very first step produced a difllculty ; for , after passing the 

^sie, Fraacis de Langy found a passage on either hand, and 

^aotber before him. He proceeded &\m^Vl«t^«K^^ bA^raw; 
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tnd, meetfng with a personage carrying a pipkin of aonp, lie 
asked him his way to the court. 

**0h, the cnshion!" cried the man; '*yoa 'tc come np the 
wrong spout: yon must go back and turn the clumsy, when the 
first pipe on the clever will lead you to it." 

Hebrej^ would have been much more intelligible to Francis de 
langy; and the man, perceiving his air of astonishment, added, 
"Ay, you >e In the seed, I see; but you '11 soon do better, and 
torn your colocynth to wiser purpose. I mean , — Cro back again, 
torn up the passage to the left, and then the first to the right will 
kad you into the court.*' 

He was an old , grey-eyed , malicious-looking man who spoke ; 
ad so keen, sneering, and coldly contemptuous was his whole 
manner, that Francis de Langy could scarcely help thinking that 
he was directing him wrong on purpose. It was not so , however ; 
and the curl of his lip, and the sarcastic tone in which he answered, 
were only tokens of that scorn which every thorough-bred felon 
fisels for the blessed inexperience and ignorance which he can never 
regain himself. The practised scoundrel always looks upon the 
virtuous as poor creatures; and supposes, or tries to suppose, 
that they only want the wit to be wicked. 

Following his directions , the young gentleman soon issued out 
into a court where some twenty or thirty persons were gathered 
together, amusing themselves in various ways , and, apparently, 
oyoying themselves a good deal. There were no sombre looks, 
there was no air of despair , there was nothing of the dark and 
hideous aspect of imprisonment about them. Loud and uproarious 
knghter was ringing through the court; every group was grinning, 
chattering, talking, sporting; and, if it had not been for the 
prison dress, the soiled and ragged coat, half-grey, half-black, 
ivhich many of them wore , and the indescribable , but not to be- 
aiifitaken, expression of habitual vice which appeared in the 
cinmtenances of the greater part of those there present , one might 
have supposed them a party met for merry-making. Everything' 
upon the superficies, in short, was not only cheerful, but gay 7 
the misery was in the heart, and they kept il lAi«x«. T^c^ ^^^w> 
M$ed, doweseeHsotaUfe. IrecoUectaLUoYd^V^us^Nsi^^^^ 
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one had a sort of aUegerieal fiectien of the earth; and what 
below? The upper half showed a beautiftil landscape, and gi 
iproups dancing , with some of the foUies and some of the fiinlts 
life ; the lower half represented the grave and hell, wUh cermpliai 
remorse , and punishment : and I never see reckless gaiety in 
bad Boan withont thinking of that picture , and asking mxsel 
Whatisbdow? 

The group in front of the prison-yard consisted of four or £' 
men, sporting together with some what rude jocularity: ei 
suddenly leaping over the head of another ; his companion , agaii 
tripping up his feet ; a third , almost a giant in size and strengti 
lifting the least of the party from the ground by the waistband, ai 
holding him out at arm's-length , as men hold out a lap-dog; ai 
all of them , though sometimes receiving a bruise or a cut^ ai 
swearing at each other with foul and blasphemous oaths, resomii 
the tone of sport the moment after, with as much good-hunw 
as if they had never injured a fellow-being in their lives. Alitt 
farther on , a small monkey-faced man , perched upon an invefli 
pail, seemed holding forth to a large auditory with a great 4eai* 
extravagant gesticulation, but with the gravest and most solcv 
countenance possible ; while all his hearers were rolling, convulai 
with immoderate fits of laughter, and even a guard, who Wi 
standing near on duty , was grinnio^ from ear to ear. As Franc 
de Langy passed by them , he found that the mimic was preacUni 
as he called it, to his dear flock; parodying a sermon with 
torrent of filth , and bla^hemy such as was never heard by an 
but in a similar place. 

A number of other groups were scattered abroad ; but the «; 
of the young gentleman at that moment fell upon one in the corai 
of the yard, consisting of three or four persons, whereof Jei 
Marais was one. Here, too, all was gaiety; and Jean seeoMdl 
be entertaining his hearers by some story fully as much as tl 
preacher was amusing his by the sermon. Two of his conpanieBi 
however, deserve a brief description; and they shall have iL Tl 
first was a tall , athletic young man , probably not more than ti 
or ibree and tweaiy, with a frank and open countenance, bat 
certain eon oi daxm% and det«nniaed tD^iraii^ii^ ii\a!^ «si^^ 
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BO great scraples inr foUowiiig out his own views and purposes. 
Ihere wis iBdeed • leok of thonf^t aboul Ills' eyes and brow, which 
Its visible e?ett throu^ the laugh whieh be was bestowing npoo 
Jeaalteais' tale; and as he sat ia the shade with his hat on his 
knee , twisting round and round some eagle's feathers which were 
ftadk in the front of it, Francis de Langy fancied that his mind 
voirid faiik bare wandered away to other things , if it had not been 
for the sort of conyentional indifference which men in his sitoation 
bettere themselves bound to assume. 

Hewes not dressed in the prison garb; but another, who was 
seated by hint, displayed that indication ofsome serious offence. 
He was not so tall as the other by nearly three inches, but was 
gigantic in depth of chest and breadth of shoulders. His coun- 
temnce, which was somewhat pale, with a dark bluish beard* 
woret gay and good^umoured expression, without the slightest 
trace of care or amiety. He lauded loud and merrily ; and the 
only tbSng which cotdd show that the mind was not in a state oC 
pcrfieetly pkcid repose , ready to submit itself implicitly to any 
^easttit impression that might offer , was the wandering glance of 
the keen dark eye, which seemed continually searching for some-* 
thing that it did not Gnd. The foce of Jean Marais was turned 
obUqody from Francis de Langy, so that the worthy valet de 
tkamkn did not see the young gentleman approaching; and he 
went on with his narrative in the same loud tone he had been using, 
in order to rise above all the multitudinous sounds with which the 
eourt of the prison was ringing. The ear of his visitor thus caught 
several sentences , and Francis was not a little pleased to find that 
there was none of the profane and ribald licentiousness in his con- 
versation which he had just heard poured forth from the mouth of 
the man who was preaching. Jean Marais was relating his own 
adveoftures in the house of Madame de Bausse ; and the picture ha 
gave of that good lady herself, her frivolity, her malice, heraf- 
IttlatMB, was so clever and so droll as to compel an unwilling 
smHe upon the lips of his unperceived auditor. The subject was^ 
at that moment, the marchioness's first aniiety at the prolonged 
absence of ber son ; and Jean Marais mocked her tone , and her 
words, aitd her looks, as he describtdVi^i cci\)AXk%\i^^^v^'c&K^ 
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scirants, one after another, tocoramanicateherappreheDSloDStA * 
them; hinting, moreover, that her vanity was not insensible to 
the admiration of the lowest footboy in her household. He took 
off, too, her whole demeanour: he wriggled, he heaved, he 
panted , he rolled his eyes about , he aighed , he fluttered , and, 
laying his hand upon his left side , he exclaimed , in the shrill J 
treble of mock sensibility, *' Ah, my poor heart!" Then, starting | 
up, he prepared to tear his hair; but, suddenly perceiving the ' 
young gentleman standing near, he stopped, crying, '*Ah! 
Monsieur le Baron , you have woke me from a delicious dream; I 
was just then Madame de Bausse, enjoying the excitement of her 
son's disappearance." 

Francis de Langy now took him aside , and gave him the infor- 
mation he had been sent to communicate ; at which Jean Marais 
seemed not a little pleased, saying, **I shall bo glad enough to 
get out, for we have not the best school of morals here. Sir, and 
my virtue is of a somewhat delicate constitution: yet, after all,*' 
he added , *' I am not sorry I came in again, seeing that I met with 
that poor lad , who sits there with his hat in his hand , and who 
wants a little comfort and consolation. I wish. Sir, you could 
speak to the Count d'Artonne about him." 

*'Who is he?" demanded Francis de Langy, eyeing the man 
with the eagle's feathers in his hat ; ** who is he , and how came he 
inhere?" 

Jean Marais drew him a little farther away , and then replied, 
** He is a poor devil who has been brought in for poaching — upon 
the Count's lands, too. I am very much afraid he 's guilty; in 
fact , he does not deny It." 

**That is a serious ofience," said Francis de Langy, who na- 
turally entertained the prejudices of his class and his times in 
regard to the rights of the chase ; any infringement of which was, 
at that time, regarded in France as a crime nearly equal to murder, 
And certainly very much deeper than the breach of some command- 
ments in the decalogue. 

''It is indeed. Sir," replied Jean Marais; '*and yet it is a 
wvaderfuUjr tempting thing to see a nice, soft, ^re^ roebuck withfai 
^i^orSnjy^rds of the muizle of 'jout fsan. ISkii^ciw ^ tiaflkNA 
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excuse; and I am sore, if he did oot poach, I don't 
was to do." 
>?" demanded Francis de Langy. ** What excuse has 

in the first jlace, Sir," replied Jean Marais, ''you 
are certain provinces in France where every one has 
iilling and eating whatever wild animals he likes; and 
nan came from one of those. In the next place , you 
ivil ! there was nothing else for him to do : he and the 
iople, some two years ago , took a little farm belonging 
d'Artonne up amongst the hills; but, being Hugue- 
)ple round, who were all Catholics, would have nothing 
m. They are in a st^te of complete excommunication, 

are as good souls as ever lived. Late in the spring, 
the^summer, there is plenty of work upon the farm; 
a great part of autumn , all winter , and two-thirds of 
there is nothing to do in that country but to walk about 
id woods with a gun. He kept himself to bears and 
1 beasts of prey, for a long time; but it is hard to re- 
at a buck or a doe , a hare , or a wild boar , especially 
's hungry and is fond of venison." 

said Francis de Langy; "and I will speak to Hon- 
nne about him. I should not think he was inclined to 
' with any one. Was he apprehended Bjr ^o count's - 

ir ," answ cred Jean Marais , ' ' he was apprehended by 
itusee. They caught him with a roe over his shoulders, 
m in the fact. It was on a part of the count^s ground 
it from the chateau that Monsieur d'Artonne takes no 
he game upon it." 

speak to him , I will speak to him ," said Francis de 
nd , if he has any power , I doubt not he will have him 
V^ho is that other man with whom you were talking just 
IS not the air of an Auvergnat." 
ardie^ no!" replied Jean Marais; "he is from (hft 
le of ibe ecorcheurs you may Yi&\e\kftax^Ql — ^\irQ»« 
Hbeless. " 
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Francis de Laogy beard him with some surprise; for, per^ 
haps , amongst all the blood-thirsty ruffians that Eirrope has pro- 
duced , there never was a race so remorseless and sangoinary as 
the ecorcheurs of France in the eighteenth century. "I shoaM 
suppose/' he said, with a graTe an^^displeased expression of 
countenance , ' ' that there was nothing good to be found In sodk t 
man, and no ad?antage in his companionship." 

Jean Marais smiled. **Not much, perhaps. Sir," be an- 
swered : /* but, when I am put in a place like tlris, I am obliged to 
choose the best society it aiTords ; and the prison of Clermcnt, Sir, 
is not the saloon ofYersailles, or even the aalle-a-manger eiHn 
cqfe Regnard." 

** But you do not mean to sa]^'* cried Francis de Langy , ''that 
he is amongst the best that you could have found here?*' 

**In good truth, I do. Sir,'' replied JeanfVMarais. ''Tin 
three men with whom I was talking are the three most respectaUe 
people in the place. We four are the only part of the congregation 
who do not talk blasphemy and obscenity from morning till night, 
which is none the wittier in my ears because it is wrapped in 
argot,* Now, we four have amused ourselves by tdling ou 
histories in good plain French , laughing a little at oar betters 
perhaps , bat saying nothing here which we should be ashamed to 
say in any other place ; though some of us might not like , indeed, 
to make sucfffull confessions. As to the Scorcheitr, he is one oi 
the best-born and best-educated amongst us; the son of a great 
farmer in Picardy , who bred him up to the trade he followed , and 
taught ^im to enltivate the Gelds by day , and to rob houses and 
passengers by night. All we Frenchmen have very little care for 
human life ; we don't much mind losing onr own , or taking that 
of another ; and Jacques Braye assured me , not an hour ago , tint 
he never thought there was any great harm in what he was doing, 
till his father was broken on the wheel about three months ago, 
and he himself escaped with difficulty into Auvergne. He then 
began to fancy that it was not qufte right, after all , to take men^s 
money, and, perhaps, their lives too; though the only thing he 

* OlhenrisQ tlang. 
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bad ever objected to before was, once when his father broiled aa 
oldJew alive , in order to make him confess where he had hidden 
Us money. — It is very shocking , Sir , I acknowledge ; but yet, 
if yan wHl compare faim with the other men in the place , yon will 
M him one at the hqnestuL persons in it. I wUl answer for it; 
Hut, eieept the fber who wm sitting in the comer there together, 
dKre is not a man wbo repents of anything that he has done in the 
lust, or proposes anything for the Aitnre, but to be revenged 
ipon society by some new crime as soon as be can get out. Now, 
poor Jacques Braye does repent very heartily, though he'll be 
broken on the whert vidthiD a fortnight from this time , if they 
bring bim to trial. But, at aU events, I can assure you. Sir, 
that a man who has committed even a very great crime , but has 
not long habits oi vice, is a less dftigerous companion than one 
tbo has worn aw^ every good feeling as well as good principle in 
(be pnetice of small delinquencies, and is only prevented from 
^bii^soaBetbing worse by fear or caution. 

Ihttcte de Langy thought there mi|^t be some truth in Jean 
Kiiiia' observation; but, before he could reply, his companion 
give him a hint that it would be better to get ou^ of the court as fast 
aipoiaible. 

"That old foul-mouthed Esorve," he said in a whisper, "has 
bad his eye upon you for the last minute , and he is now whisper- 
log with some of his companions. I know what it meaq^very well, 
tad in another instant you will be stripped of everything that is 
irafth having upon you." 

While he spoke, Francis deLiydgy moved towards the door; 
tad Inckily at the same moment the guard crossed over towards 
tbon; fbr there was a sadden movement amongst the prisoners in 
tbit direction , which showed that their operations were about to 
tonmenca. A howl of mortification and derision met the young 
gtatleoMo's ear as he entered the passage leading away from the 
coart;'aDd with not a little satisfaction he quitted the den of 
Ibieves, in which his future valet Jiad been placed for the com* 
plottiOD of hto education. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The most corrupt invention of the corrupt race to which we .1 
belong — and we certainly did for jnany generations go on ftoffl v 
one stage of moral putridity to anoOrer — was devised in France, p 
It was neither more nor less than the venality of the offices of '^ 
justice. All posts , in fact , were venal daring several centories t 
in that country; and, although -one might have expected thit '^ 
common sense and common honesty would have preserved the mi- J 
gistracy from such a taint, alas, it was not so! and those who 
were destined to administer the law amongst their fellow-subjeets 
purchased their offices as they would a farm. Now , if a nua 
chooses to buy the right of being shot at, and wearing a red or a 
blue coat, either by land or sea, there can be no great harm ia 
letting him do so , especially where his appointment to any impor- 
tant command depends upon persons responsible for their coi>- 
duct; but to sell the office of a judge is but in other terms to sell 
justice, and we may be very sure tiiat the article will be adultentod 
before it comes to .the general market. 

The intendants of justice, police, and finance, as they were 
called , were personages sent from Paris into the various provinces 
of France to preside over certain districts with a curious, some- 
what indefinite, and very extensive power. They were generally 
chosen from amongst the Maitres de Requites , and were but (00 
frequently subjected to any other influence than that of Themis. 
Corruption, as a machine indeed, does not always work so ill as 
men may imagine : and though , at first sight , one would suppose 
that a system , in which an officer, purchasing his post at an enor- 
mous sum , and very often obtaining leave to purchase it only 
through the interest of a harlot , was sent down to dispense justice 
in a large district , must necessarily soon come to a stop by the 
general abhorrence, disgust, indignation, and resistance^of tfiose 
upon whom he exercised his functions; yet the thing went 00 for 
many years, and men were found — ay, men of gravity , station, 
and wisdom , — to say of this , as of more than one iniquity in our 
owacounlrj, "It works well I" 1^ 
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LiUle less than kings io their own particular provinces, the in« 

feodaots lived sumptuously, fared luxuriously, and had magoi- 

Iceol houses; and into the saloon of one of those dwellings , in the 

ilnrn of Clermont, we shall introduce the reader , in order that he 

My see and hear Monsieur d'Artoune and the intendant of that ge- 

Mnllty chatting over the events which brought the former thither. 

XMiiog conld be more exquisite and luxurious than the furniture 

•f the apartment. Every article had been brought from Paris, and 

a artist of celebrity had come from the capital for the express pur- 

pm of painting and gilding the panels of the wainscot. It was not 

iifflcalt, in short, to fancy oneself in one of the royal chambers at 

Versailles ; and as Monsieur d'Artonne looked around him when 

int ushered into the saloon, which was then vacant , he could not 

help asking himself, '' How is all this splendour obtained?" 

In a moment or two after, the intendant himself appeared. 
He was a man of about forty-five ; thin , but well-formed ; with 
keen, dark, black eyes, an atrabilious complexion, and raven 
hair without a single thread of silver mingliug with it. His manner 
WIS calm and mild, but impressive ; his step noiseless , but firm; 
his voice sweet in tone, but very penetrating; his words well 
chosen , bnt studiously indefinite. One was convinced that he was 
a man of great abilities, yet one knew not why; one was pleased 
with his demeanour, yet felt that he was unapproachable. There 
was nothing repellent, indeed: you might see him, you might 
qoestion him , you might argue with him , without any fear of a 
rebaff, but yon would discover nothing more than the outside. He 
vas like some object incased in crystal , which you may handle 
aad look at for ever without being able to touch. On the present 
occasion he was dressed, as usual, with the most scrupulous 
neatness, but all in black. He ^as a man full of proprieties, and 
voQld not for the world have appeared either in a garb of a gay and 
glitleriag character, or in one in the least degree discomposed , or 
Infierqr to his station. His coat was of the richest and most ex* 
pensive veivet, fitting his person beautifully, without ply or 
wrinkle. His black silk stockings were the finest that could be 
made for nooey; bis buttons were of jet , ^U\i ^ sm^ ^v^\s>»^V\& 
ike Semite c0Meb. Tbe very hilt and haD^eis olVi\% ««q»\^^^'^^ ^^ 
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(be Mine graYe hue, but eiquisite in their woitaitnsliip; aad 1^ 
vas clear thai he looked upon his functions astooimpoittntaB^ 
solemn not to require a dress and demeanour perfectly barmoot^ 
zing therewith. 

Approaching the count with quick but easy and regular ttepSf ' 
be made him a low and ceremonious bow ; then took his hand, mi 
assured him , with a face which expressed MIy as much pletsvB 
as if it had been sparkling with smiles, that he was delighted ta 
see him : and Monsieur d'Artonne had eyery reason to tbiiA thatil 
was so ; for the intendant , ever since that officer bad come down 
to Clermont , — now somewhere about a year and a half, — had 
shown him the most marked respect and attention. Indeed, no* 
body in the whole surrounding country had received such testi- 
monies of distinguished regard; and, to say the truth, as the 
count was unaware of any power to serve or please that great per- 
sonage , his civilities seemed somewhat extraordinary to the object 
thereof. 

We may as well let the reader into a part of the eeeret, however. 
The intendant, on being dispatched to that district by the king) 
had made accurate and scrupulous inquiries as to the fortune, 
character, and family of every gentleman in the vicinity. He had 
found that the count possessed large property , that he was a maa 
very generally loved and respected throughout the neighbouriieod, 
that he was not easily swayed by passions or prejudices of any kind, 
and that he had an only daughter, who was almost certain of being 
the heiress of very extensive estates. Now , the intendant might 
well calculate , that, by some one or other of these qualities, the 
friendship of Monsieur d'Artonne might in future be very ser- 
viceable to him. His mind rested with complacence upon the idea 
of being son-in-law to his noble friend, receiving a rich dower widi 
the count's daughter, and allying himself to an old and dis- 
tinguished family. Monsieur d'Artonne's countenance and sup- 
port, too, in the execution of his functions, might be of no small 
value; and, at all events, pleasant society and friendly inter- 
course with people in high station were things very desirable In the 
eyes of one who himself had risen from a family not of the most 
iterated class, /or at that period there "vex^ isAaoe) %^dK»\&^te 
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lability, with fiome difficulty in stepping from the one to 

• 

ist not be supposed , indeed , that he had laid any definite 
seeking the lumd of Julie d'Artonne. He very well knew 
er existing circumstances such a thing would not be 
;o for a moment; but, to use a not very elegant butexpres- 
1 of speech, he always considered what was upon tbe 
Thus there was probably no one in the province who had 
uence with him than the count. 

various ceremonial greetings , such as the eustoms of the 
ired, Monsieur d'Artonne opened the business which 
him there, by saying, *'I come to ^>eak with you, 
* rintendant , upon the case of a poor man who has been 
by Madame de Bausse with the commission of a crime 
arently the most friyolous and absurd motives. Being not 

of a prison , and somewhat impatient of the law's delay, 
tiis escape — most fortunately for me , I must say ; for be 
leotally the means, during our late tour, of saving my 
s life. By my advice , he surrendered himself yesterday ; 
ne to request that you would cause him to be examined 

would look into the nature of the charge against him, 
whether there is sufficient cause for detaining him in 
y longer. If I could prevail upon you personally to inves- 
matter, I should, I confess, be much gratified; for one 
pect either such discrimination or such decision from in- 
cers as from a gentleman of your eminence and authority." 
itendant heard him to an end without any reply , even by 
ment of a muscle. With the greater part of the world, 
M^nstanUy making some sort of answer, false or true , as 
nay be, while another is speaking to them, either by some 
d words , some gesture, or some change of countenance; 

now and then we find an individual who possesses from 
>r has acquired by art, a screen impenetrable to all eyes, 
. he ^ouds his thoughts from those the most anxious to 
^hem . The face of the intendant was one of these screens ; 
«f io whatever was said to him griiYel^ , «MUMk\iW^^ , \s^ 
e slightest vanatioa of kok. HiB e|«& «<i«a ^NtliosAi^^s^V 
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and whether the snhject was grave or gay, pathetic or risihle, 
remained still. One would have thought he was a man destituU 
all emotions. 

As soon as Monsieur d'A^onne, however, had condnd 
he replied , ** It gives me the greatest satisfaction , my dear coc 
to hear any wish of yours ; for to hear is but to satisfy. I will li 
the man brought before me immediately. Madame de Bauss 
now in the town, for I saw her carriage pass some ten minutes i 
She shall be sent for too , and the matter shall be instantly invc 
gated. She fs, I understand, in sad distress, poor lady! at 
disappearance of her son ; and you , I think , my dear coi 
must be somewhat deeply affected by thisafflsdr, if report spi 
true that an alliance was in contemplation — " 

** Report does not speak true, Monsieur rintendant," eiclaii 
the Count d'Artonoe, interrupting him with some vehemei 
"In disposing of the hand of my daughter, I shall be guided 
by one consideration ; virtue , honour and high qualities. I c 
not tell you that Monsieur de Bausse possessed none of these." 

The intendant had quite good enough an opinion of himsel 
imagine that he had a fair chance , and , of course, his prepos! 
sions in favour ofMoosieurd'Artonne increased rather than di 
Dished. His countenance, however, retained its impassibil 
no one could have told that the count was not describing to him 
building of a cow-house, so gravely indifferent was his face; 
his only reply was , "We had better, perhaps, proceed with 
business immediately." 

Some attendants were summoned by the tinkling of a si 
silver bell which stood upon the ta)>le, and an order in due f 
was sent to the lower prison for bringing Jean Marais to the int 
dant's house. A messenger was then dispatched to seek Madi 
de Bausse through the town of Clermont; after which, thel 
officer and his guest sat chatting over the news of the day. Scar 
had five minutes elapsed , however, when the doors of tho sal 
were thrown open, and the Bishop of Clermont was announc 
which , perhaps , was not satisfactory to the Count d'Artonne ; 
j>relate being the brother of Madame ^'Rolmss^, ^xA Q»\i^^^T|Vi 
to adopt and support her views , nol tiom Mil c^wKolvs^ ^Ooaa 
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were right , but from t tender regard for certain good things which 
tke fair marqaise had at her disposal. 

We shall not have much to do, dear reader, with the estimable 
Bishop of Clermont; but, having uo infinite horror of all those 
capricious rules and regulations by which ancient critics endea- 
voored to tie men down and to prevent them from following the 
course of the great teacher Nature, I shall talte the liberty of giving^ 
afiill-length portrait ofa personage who had, it is true, no great 
inflaence upon the fate of our principal characters, but whose 
class — a class luckily now nearly extinct — had a very great in- 
floeQce indeed upon the whole world both in a political and reti- 
gions manner. In doing this, I repeat, I do but follow Nature : 
for how often is it in the march of life that a personage suddenly 
appears before us , strongly engaging our attention , remarliable 
in every respect, worthy of philosphical contemplation, and oc- 
cupying the whole of our thoughts and attention for a short period; 
but then passing away immediately from our eyes, never being 
seen again, and affecting us in no other manner than by that moral 
iBfluence which is exercised upon each human creature by the 
characters of those with whom his mind is brought in contact 
eithor as a subject of their operation , or an active agent itself ? 

The Bishop of Clermont was a man of good family, some five 
years older than Madame de Bausse. He was now the head of the 
boose; his elder brother having died childless, but not until he 
bimself had entered *the church , and obtained considerable pre- 
l^ement therein. His family was poor in relation to their station 
ia society; and, consequently, even after he had succeeded to 
Itts brother's estates , he experienced no regret at having embraced 
& profession in which celibacy was obligatory. At first , as a 
yoBDg maq , be had felt very little disposed to become an ecclesi- 
tttie; for his character was worldly, his passions were strong, 
bis taste for pleasure acute; and he would have resisted, had it 
been according to the usages of his country and his times for the 
80D ofa noble family to show any choice in regard to the pursuits 
vUch lay before him. He had thought it very hard , while at the 
binary where he was brought up , to forswear those indulgences 
ftr whicb be Itit a strong propensity at sn estV^ VS^\ \sQ^ > "^^^^ 
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seoB ifber be had reoeiyed tlM tmisure , lie aiade a world < 
Teries in regard to the facilities of clerical life, wbich tai 
to la«{^ at his former objections, by showing bim that 
sures only obtained an extended sphere by the goim that li 

As soon as this perception came upon htm , be set hi 
•oosider bo(w he might best, in the circumstances which si 
•dbim, enjoy life and prolong its enjoyment; and, bi 
shrewd, keen, and uBScrupulons character, be spec 
that the path had been clearly marked oat by personages o 
fiews and laclinations , so that he had nothing to do but 
upon a Tery beaten track. Decency was the first th» 
attended to : and acc^dingly , though a somewhat zealou! 
•f (air penitents , he ccmtHved to avoid sca&dal. The inoc 
rales and regulations whidi abridged the pleasures of the t 
without difficulty evaded by any ecclesiastic who knev 
make a friend of his cook; so that pub^ abstemious 
luriy compensated by private indulgence. A number 
little sins, very pleasaat to deal with, (oand a very ci 
doak in the robe of the church : gracing atarice mig 
Parity as its excuse, and &e hand fiiat swept up louis-d'* 
cleanse itself by the distribution of livres ; the daily alms 
the daily exacti<ffis. Pride toa mig^t be quietly gratified b 
the man in the ecclesiastic; and the honour of religion 
diurch might be the watchword , when the real object wa: 
which angels felL 

He comprehended the whole scheme at once , and ac 
it with great skill ; taking care , as the very first point of 
to smooth down all asperities, and to dress up each of his 
in a garb the most opposite to that whidi it wore witb ot 
Slander and ualiee were unknown to the good bishop ; b 
times they took the form of paternal reproof, sometime 
beirign uDguardedness : be would let cbr^ a w&rd, tha 
for years, vith.Ji BBSdyying and placid countenance; he w 
seminate a ealumny with an inefficient expression of disbt 
would inquire into the mest indeocRt (taiticulars , and 
imgiaatioii with prurient images , frMu seal for tiie pui 
^bak; sad be woM eACourage the \kMiQ^K& \tisx h\ 
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geodeDess in his reproof. When it was necessary to persecute and 
p. to destroy, the spirit of religious fervour would seize him; and, 
vhen he wished to favour and indulge , Christian charity and mo« 
deration were upon his lips. 

Nature, however, has always provided herself with tell-tales; 
and the hypocrite has generally physical witnesses against him, 
vhich are difficult to silence. Thus, our Tartuflc was *'gros et 
groM, etMeportaitdmerveUh." Sec him, dear reader! see him 
as he enters the saloon of the intendant, with that slow , calm , and 
dignified step, stout and overflowing with animal health, some- 
what corpulent, but not greatly so; his rosy countenance close- 
ihaved and smooth , his fat and luscious lips bearing a pleasant 
smile , his watery and erotick eyes possessing that peculiar fatness 
which the inspired ^Titers have pointed out as the characteristic 
mark of the licentious ! Look at the well-furnished double-chin 
hanging upon his smooth plaited band ; and mark those large ani- 
mal ears that rise on cither side of his calotte! Do not overlook 
either the large , rounded , weighty calf of his leg , and the fine 
small ancle, before he drops his robe over it, as soon as he finds 
that there are no women in the room ; and consider well the grace- 
fid benignity with which he salutes the iptendant, and the brotherly 
love with which he embraces his dear cousin D'Artonne ! Oh ! he 
is a worthy pillar of the church, a noble preacher of a religion of 
abstinence and self-denial , a proper follower of the meekest and 
mQdestofmen! 

Hark , too , how he declares to the count that the pleasure of 
t his visit to the intendant is doubled by the unexpected satisfaction 
of finding him there ! — It is true that his eyes were fixed upon the 
door of the house from one of the windows of the episcopal resi- 
dence at the very moment that Monsieur d*Artonne dismountcji 
from his horse ; it is true that the servants of that gentleman , each 
of whom he well knew , were then standing in the square ; it is 
tree Madame deBausse was at that precise time in his own oratory, 
bad remarked the count's visit to the intendant, and had wondered 
aload what he could want there! But, of course, wrapped in 
heavenly musing, the bishop had neither seen ivo\ Vi^^x^^ vxA^^Sk 
^ttUe takea by surprise at finding his cousin \ii l\i^ ^qqw. 
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Monsfenr d'Artonne understood him as well , perhaps, 
man can understand another; and, therefore, from the 
bishop's asserting that he was surprised, the count was ni 
led to conclude that he came thither for the purpose of seeii 
he was doing. His reception of the prelate's gratulations v 
tainly someit'hat cold — perhaps a little embarrassed. It is 
ways , indeed , easy to know how to deal with a disingenuoi 
but the intcndant saved Monsieur d'Artonne any explanatio 
the bishop, by inquiring, after a few brief words, ifheco 
where Madame de Bausse was to be found in the town, and 
the business they were about to proceed with. 

**Ileftheratthe£:v^cA«?," replied the bishop ; **Iwi 
t minute if she is still there : " and without waiting to gi\ 
the intendant's entreaties that he would not take the troub 
oiTers to send over a messenger to the marquise immediate 
bishop walked out of the room, bowing, with a thousand 
and saying that he would be back again without delay, i 
derable time , however , elapsed without his making his . 
ance; and before the prelate had returned it was annoui 
the intendant that the prisoner , Jean Marais , had been 1 
up , according to his directions. An order was given to ki 
below for a few minutes longer; and in the end the foldin 
were again thrown open , and Biadame de Bausse entered, 
on her brother's arm. She was the picture of a foded co 
her dress, which was not of mourning, for she had noty 
up the hope of seeing her son return , was in the height 
Parisian fashion , and might have become a girl of eigh 
twenty ; nor had anything been omitted that art could do to 
the load of years, at least in appearance. She was, at leas 
years of age ; and, as her spirit was not the most quiet and 
those forty years had wrought more serious ravages than is 
the case : but still , what between assistance from the pen 
and abundant but judicious dispensation of rouge and ot! 
ments, padded additions to various parts of her person, s 
of lace , and ornaments of silk , Madame de Bausse mig 
well pass for thirty-five at the utmost , and usually called 
tbirly-tbree; ieaviogin a sort of mlsl^ ui^s\AXicVM»& ^^ 
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son 'whose twentieth birth-day would return no more, 
tempting to explain the phenomenon. She^iid indeed 
m the young gentleman her boy ; but, if his follies were 
treme youth , his vices smacked strongly of manhood. 

present occasion «he was fluttered and agitated. Her 
lack eyes sparkled, her thick silk petiicoat rustled, and 
livered; so that, although she bore a sooile upon her 
ce , having been exhorted to moderation by her brother 
ime , the expression was sour and petulant , and she 
net Monsieur d*Artonne with not the most placable feel- 
ning to entertain no great gratitude towards him for in- 
n behalf of poor Jean Marais. The face and manner of 
IS he met her were peculiarly grave and serious , so that 
not accuse him of regarding the painful apprehensions 

entertained in respect to the fate of her son with any- 
levity ; bnt yet she displayed, in their very first saluta- 
gree of irritability which somewhat embarrassed him. 
; greeted her kindly , and inquired into her health , re- 
it a peevish answer , the count , as if for the purpose of 
ething , — which , as the reader well knows, is not very 
r all circumstances , — stretched forth his hand to pat 
fa large dog which had followed her into the room, call- 
imal by its name , as if familiar with it. The dog, how- 
miog to take bis tone from his mistress, instantly 
and flew at him ; and was only driven off by a severe 

the interference of the servants , who were closing the 
le saloon. 

'* exclaimed Madame de Bausse, with a bitter smile; 
hie knows very well tbit you were never a friend of bis 
lousin B'Ar tonne , and that you have come here now to 
» murderer. " 

ouot started , with an angry and indignant look. ^* I 
e for no such thing, Henriette," he replied; "you, 
are not even convinced that any murder has been com- 
all ; and , if the slightest cause could be shown for swi^ 
J man guilty, I should be the first lo ieKV\k\i^^^V^\^^ 
sga/ast ja a reigoUr manner. — Bui, itivoi ifiBk^OMi^'^ 
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have heard, I do not believe that snch is the case. He saved n^^ 
daughter's life , as I verote to you some days ago ; and all I desi^ 
Is, that Monsieur llntendant may examine into the affair at one^ 
in order that the poor fellow may not be kept in prison , which & 
in itself sufficient punishment for a great crime. " 

"Ay!" cried Madame de Bausse, '*you think a great deal 
about your daughter , but nothing about my son ; and , as for the 
rest of the matter, I say this man ought to be kept in prison till we 
can find out who did murder him , and who did not. " 

*'Such will be the course, Madame," said the intendant, in 
his calm grave manner, ** if there is just cause of suspicion against 
the prisoner. All that the count requires is immediate investiga- 
tion , and that I feel I have no right to refuse. The inquiry shall 
be carried on in your presence , and I doubt not that you will he 
satisfied with the result. " 

'*I think my word might be sufficient," replied Madame de 
Bausse; **I am not supposed to be a person, am I, Monsieur 
rintendant, to accuse a man wrongfully?" 

** Certainly not , Madame," answered the intendant ; **andit 
must be very satisfactory to you to have an opportunity of stating 
the motives of your accusation fully and immediiately." 

"True, my son," said the bishop: *'but you must recoHeet 
that this lady may have strong moral causes of suspicion , which 
do not amount to absolute proofs ; she may wish to have time to 
investigate and develope fully the evidence against this man, 
without making indiscreet revelations , which might perhaps tend 
to frustrate the ends of justice. " 

'* The police," replied the intendant, '*are the persons besi 
fitted by habit , as well as entitled by law , to carry on such an in- 
quiry ; and, in stating the cause of her suspicions to me, Madam< 
de Bausse will put the matter in train for arriving at a just result 
She may do so, if she pleases, before the man is brought up, am 
I will give all due weight to the facts she adduces. Pray be seated 
Madame , and inform me whether you have discovered anythini 
more than is stated in the first j^roce^ verbal upon which thepri- 
sooer was arrested. I have read the papers , and find it thertb 
recited, that, on ibe day of the sTipposedm\ad«c ^ bfi ins abtiBi 
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from the house for two honrs ; and that a spot of blood , or some- 
thing like blood , was found upon the breast of his shirt. These, 
I (hink , are the only facts from which we can infer a suspicion. " 

**And quite enough too, I should think," exclaimed Madame 
deBausse. 

"When joined with the unaccountable absence of his master," 
added the bishop, *'the certainty that they went out in the same 
direction together , the knowledge which we have that all the other 
senrants were in the house, and the fact of my poor nephew ha- 
Tiog reproved this very person severely on the preceding night, 
receiving, we understand, a very insolent and threatening reply. 
Far be it from me , however , to insinuate that he may not be able 
to prove his innocence; or that my good cousin D*Artonne suffers 
kimself to fie moved by even the pure spirit of gratitude to favour 
a base assassin , because that man saved his daughter's life. It 
lus been currently reported , it is true , that the count had always 
a dislike to my poor nephew j that he said at various times very 
harsh things of him, that he magnified any juvenile follies, and 
depreciated his many good qualities and virtues; but I do not be- 
lieve a word of it. I believe that the count may have been actuated 
solely, in any severity he showed towards my nephew, by high 
notions of the necessity of restraining and reproving youth ; and I 
do not give the slightest credit , I assure you , to one-half of the 
anecdotes that are told of Monsieur d*Artonne's intemperate ex* 
pressions regarding the poor boy. ** 

The prelate might have spared his malignant eloquence ; it was 
pouring water upon a rock , as far as the intendant was concerned. 
That officer heard him tranquilly to the end without the slightest 
appearance of interest, and then returned to the point. *'The 
chain of facts," he said, ** is important, and unless they can be 
tceounted for, or at least some of them, may afford grounds for 
nch suspicion as to justify the detention of this man ; but, as they 
ire all points susceptible of explanation , it is right that we should 
hear what he has to say upon the subject. If he refuses , or is in- 
capable of giving such explanation, Uie case will be very much ag- 
iravated ; and , on the contrary , if his account of all these trans- 
•etioQs be satisfactory, the saspicLooa VkQ3DQaid^^ \«sd^^\ v&^^ 
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therefore , mj lord , we hare the strongest motive for iaqai 
into the matter immediately. '* 

As he spolce , he rang his bell and ordered^Jean Marais t 
brought in. The first act of the intendant, when theprisonei 
peered between two archers , was to gaze at him fixedly for a 
ment or two with keen eonsidcring eyes, in a manner which n 
hare abashed many a yery innocent man. Jean Marais , how< 
was not a person very easily abashed , and he underwent the s 
tiny with the most perfect composure , waiting till the inten 
had taken a full surrey of his features and person before he i 
the slightest movement ; and then merely bowing to Madam 
Bausse with a placable smile , as he said, ^^Bonjour, Madai 
in a tone which certainly implied no malice. 

** Ah, don't speak to me, you wretch!" exclaimed the i 
quise; ** I abhor you! Noble, come hither; don't go near hi 
But the dog, without attending to her commands, walked u: 
millarly to Jean Marais , and put its broad nose into his hand. 

'* Jean Marais, attend!*' said the intendant. *' You wen 
sent from the house of the Marquise de Bausse for two houi 
the seventh day of the present month. Where were you dc 
that time, and what were you doing? " 

**I walked into Clermont," replied Jean Marais withou' 
slightest hesitation ; *M went along the bank of the river \ 
came to the path through the fields, by which I proceeds 
Clermont. I met fat Peter Beuvron, and I said to him, * 
jow, grospapal' to which ho replied , ^ Bon jour ^ ganadve 

** Thew4lk took you half an hour," said the intendant ; ** 
then?" 

" Not quite half an hour ," answered Jean Marais ; ** I go 
Sir, when I put my feet to the ground. But what I did next 
ta take my master's hat to have a new feather-band , accordiG 
his orders. I gave it to Martin Grange, the hatter; thatwa! 
business which took me to Clermont, and he can tell wbetli 
was with him or not." 

''That did not occupy much time:," said the intend 
**Wbstdidyoadoneut^ my good friend *{ YoamllslUlhaye 
£3 hour 10 9tcQaMki tMrhifjwat om slalemtiiC 
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jrais paused Tor a momeiit, and the eyes of Madame de 

isteoed at what she thought his heaitation; while the 

, with his ivf^ hands oo his broad knees, and stared in the 

w'a (ace with an intensity that had something of triumph 

jll ! " continued the intendant, after waiting an instant. 

eil, Sir,'* replied Jean Marais; '*if the truth must be 

his reverend society, I spent the missing hour with Jean- 

ottille, the little couturiere, whom Madame knows, for 

ikes her gowns for her, and pats in the pads about the 

and shoulders." 

tdame de Bausse looked spears and lances at him ; but Jean 

i himself was as grave as a judge , and the intcndant also. A. 

lile, however, stole over the round rosy face of the bishop; 

.e gave a sidelong glance to Monsieur d'Artonne, who looked 

1, and pbyed with the fringe of his sword-belt. 

' Will Jeannette Cottille swear that you spent an hour with her . 

hat day?" demanded the intendant. 

** I really don't know. Sir," replied Jean Marais ; ** it depends 

m whether she is in a humour for telling the truth." 

^* And when you left her ," continued his interrogator, '* idiat 

I you do then?" 

" I walked back again ," answered Jean Marais. 

**Did you not quarrel with your master the night before?" 

Handed the intendant. 

"No, Sir," replied the prisoner; "but he quarrelled with me." 

*' Give your own account of what occurred on that occasion," 

I the officer. 

** Oh ! of course he will tell a fine string of lies ! " exclaimed 

dame de Bausse. 

*'No, I will not, indeed, Madame," rejoined Jean Marais; 

icrely oat of policy I will tell the whole truth : for falsehood , in 

iBgerous case, such as mine, is like paint upon an old woman, 

n found out, and making that which it rests upon look all the 

ler. I did not tie Monsieur de Bausse's cravat to his taste, and 

row0d I did it oa purpose. I assured him 1 dv^u^V ^ vo^'^ 

fJ$ ^§aiB, but U WM8 worse than before ; and tiii^uYkfc %<;s^n 
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angry , and struck me on the face , which made my nose blee^^ . 
so then I told him that I was a servant , but not a slave , and that #7:^ 
would not remain with him." ' ^^ 

*' T is all false together/' cried Madame de Bansse, with hraP 
eyes flaming and her cheeks red. *' I knew you would manafaetinf^' 
t lie; but, if his mere word is to be believed, there is no use of J^ 
any inquiry at all. It is all false together , Monsieur 1*1 ntendant" 

** It seems very like it, indeed, Madame," said th^ntenc 
in his usual tone. *' It is scarcely possible to believe that the Mv^^ 
quis de Bausse should so forget himself to a 8er\'ant; and, iflhl 
senant made him such a reply , why did he not send him away A^ 
rectly?" 

'* Because I knew too many of his secrets," answered leti 
Marais in an indifferent tone ; ** and , as for this part of the stoiyi ^ 
I related every word of it the. same night to Morris the lackey. Be | ^ 
is now in the town with Madame's carriage , for I saw him as I a^ 
came along from the prison. You can send for him and inqniie; T- 
he will tell you the same tale." 

** If he does, I will discharge him that minute ," cried Madame 
de Bausse. 

The intendant looked at her, but said nothing. The eipres- 
sion of his countenance could scarcely be said to change , so slight 
was the difference; and yet it was easy to see that he thought the 
lady a great fool. 

'* I find it asserted here ," he continued , addressing Jean Ma- 
rais after a momentary pause , ** that you and Monsieur de Bausse 
left the chateau together, and took the same road. Where did 
you part from him?" 

•*At the end of the avenue," replied Jean Marais. "He 
stopped to speak with Allard the farmer , and they walked away 
together on the Biom road , while I went on my way to Clermont." 

At this moment the bishop , who had been conversing in a low 
voice with Madame de Bausse, rose, as if to take his leave, saying, 
"As I think that this matter is very likely to affect the man's life, 
Monsieur rintcndant, it does not become me, as a bishop of a 
diurch ot mercy f to take any farlhet patV. \i\ vYv^ ptq^«%^Vc\^." 
"Stop one momeai^ Monsieut deC\^tmo\iv;^ T^VAdk^&A>aar- 
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"Take away the prisoner, archers, and keep him below 
. One of you go to the carriage of Madame de Bansse, 
f hither the lackey named Morris , not suffering him to 
^ a word with any one by the way. Let another be sent 
(tte Cottille , the couturiere; and mind — ** 
Uy must take my leave ," said the bishop ; ** my time is 
lort. I have duties to perform, my son." 
lave I, reverend Sir," replied the intendant, holding 
te edge of the robe; *^but I. really must detain yen for 
e. — Bo as I command you,*' he continued, addressing 
5, who had lingered as if in doubt. — **I really must 
1 for one minute to perform an act well becoming your 
aractcr; which is, to persuade your fair sister not to 
this senant of hers for telling the truth, as she threatens. 
Bsily perceive that it will give an appearance of injustice 
n to her proceedings, of which they arc doubtless totally 
nd, at the same time , it will be unchristian and unjusL 
I fear , if she do not withdraw the threat , that my office 
il me to take unpleasant measures in regard to a person 
ivouring by menaces to turn aside the course of justice. ** 
it was but an ebullition of anger," replied the bishop, 
xused in a mother who has lost her son. It was never 
eriously , of course ; and I am sure she will refrain from 
sion of the same kind in future." 
shop sat down again by Madame de Bausse to speak with 
moment, and there he remained, notwithstanding his 
nxiety to depart. What had been his purposes we must 
pon ourselves to assert ; but it is clear , that , as soon as 
that the archers were too far gone for him to reach the 
ifore them , he was less desirous of quitting the salooa 

B. 

Ite Cottille and the lackey Morris arrived at the same 
the intendant thought fit to examine the fair couturiere 
s was a pretty-looking young woman, apparently not 
aed with modesty, though frank and simple enou^Kva 
lour; and, when asked if Jean MaraL\s\iaLd\«^A\^ ^^s%^^ 
thlier, she replied at once, ^^Ak^ pauvre gor^oul \ 
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koow they haye been accusiog him of things he oerer com: 
and I '11 tell the truth , whatever comes of it; for it can do 
harm, I *m sore , though it may do some to me. The las 
aaw him was oo the seventh of this month; and then he can 
spant an hour with me.'* 

'* You have learnt your tale , child! " cried Madame de 
in a sharp tone. "How should you recollect so pat it 
seventh?" 

**0h ! I can tell you very well, Madame ," answered t 
** I had promised your maid Mathilde to send home, onti 
your false — " 

Madame de Bausse waved her hand , impatiently excl 
^ I dare say you knew all about it." 

The sempstress was about to reply, and her rejoindc 
not have been much to the satisfaction of Madame de Baus 
the intendant interposed gravely , demanding , *' At what 1 
you see him?" and on Jeannefte replying, **At twelve 
exactly; I know it quite wdl, for my two girls had just 
their dinner," he nodded his head, slowly saying , ^'That 
you may retire. — Bring in the lackey." 

Morris was accordingly ushered into the saloon , lookin 
what white at finding himself in the hands of an archer. ] 
de Bausse fidgeted upon her chair, and went the length of n 
winking, and shrugging at him. The intendant , on the c 
told him to tell the truth, and that he had nothing to fear; 
with a degree of sternness in his tone, ''The slightest pr 
tion will convey you to prison. Now mark ! " he continu 
find it stated that a quarrel took place between Monsieur di 
and his valet, Jean Marais, on the night of the sixth of this 
Bo you know anything of it?" 

**Yes, Monseigneur," replied the man ; '' a quarrel < 
place , and a very bad quarrel too , for — " 

His eye caught the expression of Madame de Bausse*s 
aance at that moment , and he paused and hesitated. 

"Were you ever in prison?" demanded vVve \w\Audfl 
aoi, jou are very likely to be there NvVvViui ^n« mvviw\»a 
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sign from any one to prevent yon from teUing the trath. t 
fe out what you were about to say/* 

I say, then," continued the man, **that it was a very bad 
rel, too; for Jean came down with his nose bleeding, and 
me his master had struck him." 

'Was the blow a severe one?" demanded the intendant; 
is it bleeding much?" 

"Oh no," replied the lackey; *f a drop or two had fallen upon 
) breast of his shirt, and there was some on his handkerchief, 
it it soon stopped." 

"Do you know if the valet threatened his master in conse- 
oence?" demanded the intendant. 

" Oh yes ," eiclaimcd the lackey , " he threatened to leave him 
immediately; at least, so he told me." 

"But do you think," inquired his interrogator, **that the 
narquis had any particular dislike to this man, Jean Marais, 
lUch made him strike him?" 

"Oh no, Sir," replied the man ; '* he has done the same to us 
an It different times , but we did not mind it. He once threw a 
bootatmybead." 

Not a muscle of the intendant's face moved; but, telling the 
lackey he might retire , he ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before him. 

"^JeaaMarais," he said, as soon as he appeared, **you have 
been- accused of a serious crime, and in consequence of that 
accusation you have been committed to prison till such time as it 
vaspMsible to investigate the grounds of the charge against you. 
Tea foolishly and rashly made your escape from the hands of 
JMlce, and might have subjected yourself to severe punishment 
ot that account. But your subsequent voluntary surrender may 
bt NceiYcd as atonement for the offence; and, the- accusation 
baring been now sifted and inquired into , I find that there is not 
the alifhUat motive or cause whatsoever for suspecting you of the 
criac Willi- which you have been charged. You are, therefbre 
fttBi Mm momeal a/ iibectj^ and may ^f^ ^YxVC^tw^^^H^x ^« 
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Mighty wen!" cried Madame de Btusie , ridogfaiHgnMUl 
mighty well! So, lam told I have brought ao unfomidtdMC 
satioD , am I? Well , I will take care that this is made known, 
vish yon good morning , Sir ! I wish yon good morning ! Thit 
fine justice , indeed , when a lady of my rank and station is not 
be belioYed against a Yalet de chambre." 

** Good morning , Madame ! " replied the imperturbable inU 
dant, bowing low and calmly; **good morning, Monsieur 
Clermont! — Monsieur d'Artonne, I am obliged to you for urgi 
me to give this case immediate attention. Is there anything els 
can do to serve you? " 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day of which we have ji 
been speaking , that Francis de Langy and his friend , the cou 
stood in one of the old-fashioned rooms of the Chateau d'Artoni 
i relating to the countess and Julie what had taken place at Clermo 

^ The count touched upon the particulars but lightly, indeed; a 

came rapidly to the conclusion , of Jean Marais' exculpation i 
liberation. Julie remained somewhat thoughtful; and, tho? 
she expressed much satisfaction at the result, Francis de L« 
could not help fancying that she was somewhat more grave 
might have been expected. The gratification of Madame d'Art 
was much more apparent and Yivacious , and the girl of f 
seemed to have changed places with the woman of seven or 
and thirty. 

While the countess was thus congratulating herself up 
deliverance of the person who had saved her child's life , on 
servants, who had not accompanied the party on their tour , 
the room to announce that Jean Marais had arrived at the 
according to the orders he had received from Monsieur d* 

*'Send him in, send him in," cried the count; 
moment afler , our respectable friend , Jean Marais , stor 
before the assembled party, with a face full of perfect sa 
sod, IboDgb respectful , certainly impudent enough. 
The count received his thanks wi\ik ^^ce aad di^f 
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lag, with a slight inclination of the head , " I merit no gratitade, 
good friend , merely having fulfilled mj promise." 
** That is what I am so grateftil for , Sir ," replied Jean Harais ; 
s it is what no one has a right to expect from another in this 
•Id." 

**Now, Francis," whispered the count, ** let as see the result 
our experiment." 

And Francis de Langy , with a little of the embarrassed timidity 
fouth, looked round, and then said, **Well, Jean Ifarais, 
isieur d'Artonne has acquitted himself of his share of gratitude 
ards you." 

"Not quite ," cried Monsieur d'Artonne ; ** but never mind — " 
** I have yet done nothing to show mine ," continued the young 
tleman ; **and I have the permission of the viscount to do the 
1 1 can to testify my sense of the service you lately rendered me. 
I expressed a great wish to enter into my service , or that of the 
int d'Artonne. Now it is not convenient for him to receive you 
• his family , as he has no vacant place ; but I will offer yon your 
ice of two things. Here is a purse containing a hundred louis ; 
ill either give you that at once as a reward for what you have 
e ; or I will take you as my valet de chambre. Bat I must warn 
, that , iu the latter case , your conduct must be somewhat 
■e strict and regular than, perhaps, it has hitherto been; for 
isieur de St. Medard , though he is a kind and liberal master, 

not at all inclined to be severe upon venial errors , is of a 
Brmined and immovable nature , and will not pass over anything 
. he may consider an indication of a bad and depraved heart. 
ir wages will be the same as those of his own valet : and , having 
^ the matter fairly to you, you can now make your choice, 

either take the place, sach as I have represented it, or the 
1 , and with that little fortune seek another situation , where, 
liaps, you may be more at your ease. Will you like some time 
insider your determination ? " 

**0h no, Sir," replied Jean Marais, laughing; "I do not 
It even a single moment to consider : my determination is made 
iady. First impulses are not always the best, but they are 
■jB the pleasanlest to follow. 
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** Then Isnppose yon will take the purse , and letre tiie phee^ 
said Monsieur d'Artonne. 

** Oh dear, no, Sir," repKed Jean Marais; ''Iwilldonothii 
of the kind. The place for me , if you please ; and the parse I 
the baron's pocket." 

**1 thought so," eried Julie with a well-pleased smile, litl 
fancying that, to an observant eye, the look and the word 
common and meaningless as they might seem , would betray mo 
of the secrets of the heart than she might be very willing shoa 
appear. 

Jean Marais saw all about it in a moment ; and Madame d'A 
tonne said to herself, '*The girl, who thinks the situation of 1 
servant so desirable , would not very much object to be his wife. 

TheTalet, however, bowed low to the young lady , replyii 
'* Thank you. Mademoiselle, for doing me justice. I could i 
hesitate a moment, under any circumstances , between a good ! 
tualion, which I hope long to retain , and a hundred louis, whi 
would be, most likely, gone to-morrow. But, besides, Itak 
very particular interest in this young gentleman , and have dm 
motives for attaching myself to him than one. " 

"Indeed!" said Francis de Langy ; "may I ask what?" 

"Oh! Sir," replied Jean Marais, with one of his light, 
somewhat sarcastic laughs, " they are, first and foremost, bee 
I think you a very charming and excellent young gentleman ; 
secondly, because my family are not a little indebted to y 
An eicellent relation of mine, now Marguerite Latouches, for 
. Marguerite Lemaire, was once femme de chambre to the 
quise , your mother , who married her to my good uncle Ge 

"Indeed!** cried Francis de Langy; "are you their nc 
As you must know well then , she was , moreover , my 
mother." 

"Exactly," said Jean Marais , somewhat dryly; but 
ment after be added, in a very different manner , "Ay, f 
many is the time you bave sat upon my knee , when yo' 
child , and I was a youth younger than you are now. " 

There is something in the memory of early years ai 
MifeetioDs which wakes up in the hm«l , «Ncn «C thft bar 
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md still more in the heart of the light, the thoughtless, 
Mous, sweeter and holier feelings; which, however 
bey may be in themselves , still have a purifying influ- 
rter or longer duration , according to circnnistances, 
ndiog, through regret, towards repentance. Those 
>r the time , too , affect the outward man ; and though 
iggle against them , and strive to cover them with the 
)arkling veil of careless gaiety, or the thick cloak of 
ilution , they will still give a more thoughtfiil or a ten- 
cter to the look and manner of him who experiences 
lell the beholder that the heart within is touched. Such 
; in the present instance with lean Marais ; and , as he 
words *'Many is the time you have sat upon my knee, 
vere a child , and I was a youth younger than you are 
light air of gay efifrontery died away , his tone was 
d saddened, and, dropping his eyes to the floor, he fell 
thought. 

/' said the Count d'Artonne , after a moment's pause, 
circumstances will form a bond between your young 
yourself, which, I trust, may lead you to serve him 
id well ; and now you must make my steward take care 
e we have still the honour and the pleasure of his com- 
ChAteau d'Artonne. " 

serve him, Sir, better, perhaps, than he thiidts/' re- 
Marais ; and , making a low bow , he was retiring from 
when Francis called him back again , saying, **Imiist 
ny poor ser\ice your only reward, Jean Marais; that 
sufficient recompense : here are filly out of the hundred 
m ; and I may promise , at the end of the year, if your 
ceives the approbation of Monsieur deSt. Medard, he 
' upon you the other fifty , both as a reward for the past 
auragement for the future. " 

arais took the money without the slightest affectation of 
, replying gaily , '* I will be a very good young man la- 
I have heard folks declare that virtue is its own reward; 
)ther hard>worktng people , l^^ \ii&\raX'\^QQt W ^>fe?>* 
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true: but, depend upon it, she neTer works so well aswbi 
liss something to work for. " 

** I have an accoant to settle with you, too, Jean Marais, 
the Count d*Artonne ; ** but I really hardly know what to off 
as a recompense. However , if you will think over the n 
and let me know anything that you desire ; if it be in reason, 
Bot deny it to you. Take time to consider ! " 

''No, Sir, I do not want time," replied Jean Marais; * 
BOW a rich man, and well provided for, I have but one Ui 
ask of any body under Heaven, and am only afraid that you i 
think it quite reasonable. " 

** Let me hear what it is ! " said the count. 

**0h! it 's a long story , Sir,'' replied Jean Marais. 

'* Always an unreasonable thing in itself," answered Mo 
d'Artonne. ** However, we have a little time before the inU 
comes to dinner ; so, if it be not so long as one of Mademois 
Scuderi's romances , we shall get through it. " 

"Well, then, Sir," replied Jean Marais; ** there is 
fellow in the lower prison at Clermont, named Antoine Bur( 
is charged with poaching on your lands — " 

" Oh ! I know ail-about that story," exclaimed the count; 
what is your request?" 

"That you would withdraw the charge, Sir,*' said Jean ] 
boldly. * * Poor fellow ! he is as good a creature as ever live< 

The count waved his hand. "You need not enter in 
question," he answered gravely ; " I am sorry to say I canno 
your request. You must think of something else. " 

Jean Marais looked down , and bit his lip ; Francis de 
turned his eyes upon the count, with some mortification ai 
appointment in his countenance ; and Julie gazed at her fat! 
a moment with evident surprise , but then caught his hand 
gay smile, exclaiming, " He is jesting , he is jesting. Isc 
the comer of his lip ; he is jesting. " 

"No, indeed!" said the count, smiling likewise; * 

speaking the plain truth, Julie: I cannot withdraw the c 

because — I have withdrawn it already. It was made duri 

sbseace without mj consent; uid, aAlti)bL\\^i^^vasAsdDa 
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it country weij much too great for the oflbnce , the momeat I 
•rd of it I gave orders to stop ail proeeediogs oo my part. Jean 
mis must , therefore , tbtok of somethiDg else ; for I trust that 
itoine Bure wiH be at liberty to-morrow. " 

'*! have thought of something else already, Sir," cned Jean 
liais. "You shall let me carry him the news, Sir; and tell him 
It you did it by your own act , without any solicitation. " 

^'That as you please," replied the count; *'but as I see you 
ire not yet decided upon the recompense for saving my daughter's 
h whieli you would most desire , take time , as I said before, to 
wslder of it, and let me know when yon bare made up your 
tind." 

Almost as be spoke, the sound of wheels rolling over the 
XHies of the court^yard announced the coming of a visitor ; and, 
ring out with ceremonious politeness to receive him , the count 
let the intendant at the door of the chateau , and returned with 
im to the room where the rest of the party were assembled. It is 
carcely possible to describe the manner of this worthy officer of 
M crown as he entered , and paid his respects to the Countess 
'Artonne and Julie, without combining incompatibilities. It 
« perfectly easy , and yet it was restrained ; but it was with that 
Mt of restraint which depended upon his own will , upon his own 
■bits : it was not in the slightest degree the restraint of awkward- 
ess or uncertainty. You saw that he was doing nothing by im- 
abe ; that in the smallest as well as in the greatest he had a guard 
pon every word, and look, and movement; that his mind was 
rasent in everything ; that he did all that he wished to do , and 
it did not do one-half that other men would have done who sought 
I make themselves agreeable. I am not sure that there is any 
nglish expression by which I can convey to the reader exactly what 
mean, and even in French I must do it by negatives. To borrow 
1 expression fVom that language , however, he had no abandon; 
i4 yet there was something powerful and striking in the very quiet 
astery of hims^f which he seemed to possess. All that is deep 
id unapproachable , whether moral or physical , is generally im- 
Tssire. It waiters not much whether it be greal ot \9\iC^Vyi«t \V.\a 
h, whether it bepieasiag or whether it be dis^Ye«i!^Yi%\ ^'fcNWi 
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« 
act of baffling oar efforts to penetrate it implies power, and tkt 
idea of power is almost always more or less productive of tha * 
sublime. Sometimes, indeed, the smallest image wbich can be pre- ^ 
sented to the human mind, when combined OYcn remotely wiik 
the fact of power, gives birth to the sublime in the highest and 
most overwhelming degree; and, of all the images by which Ibe 
Hebrew prophets and poets have endeavoured to convey to narroT ^ 
humanity some conception of the Almighty, the most awM i* j 
found in * * the still small Yoice. " B 

But to return to lower things. In seeing the man we speak ol^ :« 
one felt from his very aspect that there was a mind of no ordinari 
power beneath. There might also be violent passions: one si- 
spccted it : one fancied that it was so ; and yet one could not tell 
why. It was, in fact, as when one gazes on a tiger walking clamly 
and majestically up and down his den , with a step as noiseless is 
that of a cat ; we see the terrible strength that lies in those gliding 
and easy limbs , and divine the fierce and blood-thirsty spirit that 
dwells in that tranquil and graceful form. % 

We cannot pause upon all that took place during dinner, nor ; 
give even any specimen of the conversation that passed between the 
parties there present. With every one but the intendant the reader 
is already well acquainted , and therefore it is upon his conduct 
that we must principally dwell. He did not speak much ; but what 
he did say was always to the point, clear, accurate, and some- 
times brilliant: but the most sparkling things he uttered were 80 
easy in manner , that the hearer was impressed with the couYiction 
that he could say more sparkling things still ; and so little did ha 
seem to value the powers which he displayed , that one felt in- 
clined to suppose he showed but a small part of the treasures of his 
mind. To Madame d'Artonne he paid marked and peculiar atten- 
tion, listened to her with that silent flattery which is so captivating, 
and answered but briefly, more in comments on what she had said 
than by observations of his own. To Monsieur d'Artonne his de- 
meanour was the same as we have depicted it in the morning* 
With Julie he conversed only once or twice , but then with a bland 
sw})e and lock of interest. Of Francis d^ l.«tk^ Yii^ V^k no notice 
whatsoever, and he did so on purpose. It ^<^ iq«s% ie^sdAkxm^ 
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I any occasioQ , he never internipted him , he showed 
3ness whatsoever ; but , the moment Francis had done, 
d some new topic , as if he had not heard a word the 
ittcred, or judged his observations unworthy of any 

tncis de Langy been of a vain or conceited character, he 
been bitterly mortified ; as it was , he was not pleased, 
he was by no means self-sufficient or arrogant in dis- 
et he felt within his own breast powers of mind and 
character which the supercilious inattention even of a 
at intellect could not keep down. To him the dinner 
unpleasantly. But let us inquire what was the effect 
ind of Julie d'Artonne. It was very strange : in listen- 
words of the intendant, in marking his demeanour, 
omething that she shrunk from, she knew not what; 
could not help listening , she could not help observing 
interest. There was a sort of fascination about him 
yet strong; stronger perhaps than if he had paid her 
ntion , and mingling in some degree admiration with 
was like the fabled fascination of the serpent upon the 
^as, in fact, painful; yet, though she strove to with- 
ention , she could not do so. 

lot the reader suppose there was anything uncommon 
gs ; the same effect is produced every day by the same 
hough perhaps not always to the same extent: it is 
ture to look up , and great powers have always great 
ver her. Whether there be such a thing as animal 
:>T not , there is certainly such a thing as mental mag- 
t it happens , sometimes happily , sometimes unhap- 
1 the breast of woman love and admiration are two per- 
ict things. They may be combined, but, far from 
s so, are very often separate; and the man whom a' 
ires the most is not unfrequently the one of all others 
le could feel the least tenderness. 
e then admire the intendant? After a cetiaVix t^^V&n^ 
ydid; she did so more than be deseiN^A , \wA. tloXV^ 
ouldbave liked. It was the adouxaldoii <^l «aX»^fl^'" 
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mentratber than of pleasure; nor was it umuitura] tkit, while iki 
gave him liltle credit for qoalities of the heart, she should give Ua 
too great credit for high qualities of mind. The fiur and sofltOBkK 
panioDS of our troublous path are, by Nature's will, beings of 
trust and confidence ; they need hard teaching in the ways of life 
to make them think that things are not as they seem. Where ma 
will pause till he has examined , will try talent and genios bj t 
thousand touchstones , and not be satisfied till be is sure that H Is 
gold indeed; woman will but too often take unweig^ed, uneriti- 
cized , a gilded bauble , and hold it as a jewel of high price , till it 
tarnishes under her touch , and she finds too late how worlhltfi 
was the things he valued. The air and the assumption of great abi- 
lities, unless the hollowness of the pretence be very apparent in- 
deed , is generally enough for her ; and it is not wonderful that ia 
this case, where there was indeed an intellect of great power, Julifl 
should give him who possessed it credit for more than really be- 
longed to him , and take upon trust all that he assumed. But shi 
never dreamt that any other feeling could ever be supposed to hife 
a share in her breast towards a man some thirty years older tbia 
herself; and , luckily for them both, neither did Francis de Langy* 
He disliked the intendant with that sort of keen distaste which t 
young man of genius always entertains towards a superdllooi 
though talented man of the world , who under-estimates his abili- 
ties , with that longing for strife with him , either physical or in- 
tellectual , which an eager spirit always feels towards the arregaat 
assumption of superiority : but jealousy had no share in his sen- 
sations. He was glad, however, when the intendaot retired, 
which was about an hour before nightfall ; and still more gh4 
when Julie d'Artonne reminded her mother that she bad promised 
to walk round the gardens and the park. 

Each sensation of the human heart seems naturally to requln 
some peculiar a&d appropriate place for its full developemeot, 
and none more eagerly than love. The counterfeit passion may 
reign in gay saloons and lighted bdls , or in darker and more cm- 
fined dwellings , and revel amidst noise and confusion , the nin 
claiter^fumgues, and all tlie emptif \uiux^ c^l vcx^ Sn^Sui^Vtaatf 
itere moat at borne whtte niture is mo^ «ijd^dk»4\ ^^x ^^ 
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the yonDg and UDpenrerted heart always longs for ikb 
calm and sublime things, — the free air, the wide sky, 
ergeofthe sparkling ocean, fields, movntaiiis, woods, 
c objects that make the sonl thrill with vague memories 
of a earlier and a holier state, when love was the 
ower of Paradise. The narrow and confined walls of 
t with hands seem to oppress and keep in the divine 
Q us , and Francis de Langy longed to be with her hi 
' the splendid scene that surroimded them. 
i d'Artonne replied that she was too much fatigued, 
tie two young people go themselves; and Monsieur 
iromised to follow them soon, 
nt out together, the lover and the beloved, — so young, 
]g , to feel such emotions , and yet experiencing them 
eeply, truly, with no difference between their seit- 
those of manhood's love , except the purity of early 
ey wandered on, they saw beautiful scenes, they haard 
eunds of evening , they gazed upon the glowing sky, 
jng in from the cup of Nature deep and congenial 
Heaven's own poetry, they lived for a brief space in 
enjoyment in which there is no current of thought, no 
> of idea , but that mere sensation of enjoyment which 
ly approach near to the happiness of an afler^state, 
e glory of God shall give full fruition to the unfettered 
blessed. 

re seated side by side upon a fragment of basaltic rock, 
ish-tree waving its feathery branches above their head, 
)un tains of Auvergne stretching blue upon the left, tho 
tting of a summer day's sun fiooding with rosy light the 
f before them , the sparkling stream glistening in the 
ath , love in their hearts and tranquillity all around, 
s father approached , seeing them before he was seen, 
; upon them with the mingling tenderness of memory 
When they did notice him , neither of them moved, 
I nothing to conceal, nothing t^al sbutfli^^ ^^ «^^ 
f thejr reverenced. Julie be\d «iA \iw ^wv^ Va Vfit 
amenear, asking, ««lBaott)ULS^i«ICQ0(ai^V ^a^'**- 
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plying, with more than one meaning in his words, he said, 
** Beautiful, indeed, my dear child ! " 

Monsieur d'Artonnc sat down beside them , and gazed in si- 
lence for several minutes over the prospect. At length his eyes 
filled with tears , for it is only to the breast of youthful innocence 
that such moments bring enjoyment unmiogled with regret. Each 
step that man takes forward in life tramples down some flower; 
and, when he pauses for a moment to look around him , he must 
needs give a tear to all which those footsteps have destroyed. 

The emotion was transitory, however, from whatever cause it 
sprung; and, banishing all memories , the count joined with the 
two young beings beside him in the enjoyment of the present hour. 
Be gave himself up to happiness; and, when he turned to walk 
back with them towards the chateau , a feeling of repose and peace 
reigned in his breast, as well as theirs. 

How rarely in this life is such h sensation anything but the bar- - 
bingcr of agitation and care ! Whether it was , or was not so , in 
the present instance , the reader who goes on with me will know. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

**Bbst you merry!" says one of our friends in Sbakspeare; 
but, assuredly, it would have been a very unnecessary benediction 
if addressed to our good friend JeanMarais, for his was a nature 
in which merriment was so inherent, that it would have needed an 
ocean of sorrow, and a bucketful of philosophy, to drown out the 
sparkling flame of his gaiety. 

** Not at all, not at all ," he cried, as he sat in a chamber of the 
Chateau d'Artonne, which served the purposes of what we call the 
servants' hall in England , with Madame d'Artonne's pretty lady's- 
maid beside him , a somewhat grim-looking valet de chambre op- 
posite, and three or four other servants round. **Not at all, my 
good friend; fortuaate, instead of unfortunate, in having been 
/if a prison without deserving it. It a\io^s 0Tk^\\^^^ mAtmJ*.^ 
one love liberty the more. Besides , ^\i«it \i«&\i«iwv^^ w»^\.1 U 
^ehifdbadnot been in a cage , it wouiA u^^nw Xan^ wx^Vtwa 
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a cage, and I should have been jogging on in the service of Ma- 
dame de Baasse , as dull and plodding a fellow as thyself, Peter." 
The other servants chuckled ; and Peter himself, with a grim 
and not very well pleased smile, replied, '* Plodding, but not 
dull. Master Jean Marais , as you may some day discover." 

** Discover!" cried Jean Marais , laughing aloud , and turning 
a merry glance at the femme de chambre , between whom and the 
valet there existed an unconGrmed tendresse , which was likely, 
unless nipped in the bud, to bear the fruit of matrimony. ** Does 
the fellow take me for Christopher Columbus? No, no, I am no 
discoverer ; and , if I did go upon such a voyage, it would be into 
some deeper sea than your brains , Master Peter." 

''The discovery may come upon you, whether you like it or 
not," replied Peter significantly, and with a good many of the 
passions that we pray against very busy in his breast, for no man 
is insensible of the danger of being ridiculed in the presence of a 
woman whom he loves. But Jean Marais was not a person to pay 
the slightest attention to either hostile hints or glances ; and the 
only effect which the valet's indignation had upon him , was to 
make him commence a series of very decided, and, to say the 
truth , somewhat successful gallantries towards the pretty lady's- 
maid, which kept the blood of his rival in a vehement ferment for 
the next half-hour. 

Now this Peter, as he was called, otherwise Peter Neri, was 
by no means a despicable opponent in point of personal strength. 
His father had been an Italian, settled in France in days of yore, 
and exercising the worshipful trade of posture-master and sword- 
player — ' some said, indeed, that he had added other vocations, 
which did not so much covet the light : and from his happy union 
with a femme de chambre, who had, to use a familiar phrase, 
feathered her nest somewhat better than might be expected, sprang 
the individual who now occupied the important post of valet de 
chambre to the Count d'Artonne. He was a tall and sturdy per- 
sonage, possessing united the high qualities ot\i\s\^>^^\^'cA\st& 
jooiber; hat, at the same time, it must be aeVLiiwVi^%'t^^»^'^'^^ 
Aaoour, that ia the senice of his master , ^b\c\i Yve^ V^^ ^x^^^^ 
WW for nearly tea years, he had shova uo »ceaXw V^Oto^^^tfsJa' 
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pilfer than was justiGed by the costoms and privileges of hi 
calling. He was of a sullen and somewhat morose disposilioo 
and , as many men are found to be in this world , vnattachable b 
any feeling but one , and that an animal feeling. Thus , as ma 
be supposed, he was not greatly loved by any one in the househok 
cicept the lady's-maid, whom he had singled out for the object < 
bis solitary affection; and the other servants were glad to see hii 
annoyed , while her partisanship was neutralized by the gay blac 
dlshments of Jean Marais. 

The reader, if he have seen even but little of the world, wi 
very easily conceive the gradual progress of a quarrel from tauni 
and irritation , through various stages , to the climax of a corpore^ 
encounter; and, at the end of half an hour from the time at whic 
we opened the scene whereof we now treat , Jean Marais walkc 
round the table and seized Monsieur Pierre by the throat. Tt 
women screamed and called out , all the men talked and endei 
voured to part them , and they themselves struggled together wil 
a Gerceness and vigour which threatened speedily to end U 
contest by knocking the brains of either one or the other o\ 
against the wall. The room in which this scene took place was 
long narrow hall, with a door at one end, and a window attl 
other; which window looked out into a little green patch shad< 
by lime-trees , and separated from the rest of the park by a roi 
which led up towards the hills. 

It so happened, that, in the very height of the contenti< 
within, Julie, Francis de Langy , and the Count d'Artonne we 
walking slowly and thoughtfuUy along this very road , on their r 
turn to the chateau; and , the windows being open , the mingh 
yell issued forth and reached their ears. 

** What is the meaning of this?*' cried the count; **our qui 
house is seldom disturbed by such noises as this. Go on , I w 
follow you directly;" and, approaching one of the innumerab 
side-doors which decorated the French chateau of that period, 1 
entered the house and walked straight to the hall. For a mome 
the belligerent parties did not perceive his presence ; but a cry 
** The count ! the count! " from the rest of the servants made the 
paii^e for an iustant , and Jean Maxais \.w\l \iS& W'Ci'^ lt^tQkVL\& ii 
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ivnarj's throat. Peter Neri, however, thought he had gained tn 
advantage by this movement which was not to be lost; and darted 
upon him again Ki^e a tiger, under the very eyes of his master, 
iiut he had made a mistake. Jean Marais was perfectiy prepared 
to receive him ; and , catching him by the middle , he lifted him 
from the ground , and cast him headlong back upon the pavement, 
vilh a Ml that left him giddy and bewildered. 

*' What is the meaning of alllhis 7 ** demanded the count, who 
had obsened the whole. 

**Why, simply, Sir,'* replied Jean Marais, **that my good 
friend Peter, here, is very hospitably inclined towards me, and 
commenced his civilities by kindly telling me that I was unfor- 
tunate in having been put into prison and accused of murdering 
By young master, for that the charge would stick by me all my 
life; and he just now ended his kind speeches by calling me a thief 
and a gaol-bird." 

** I did not," said Peter, rising surlily from the ground. 

**Ohycs, Peter, you did," cried the lady's-maid. 

'^Ihettd him I I heard him!" exclaimed several of the other 
servants. 

"Well, I spoke DO more than was true, if I did," muttered 
Fater. 

** Silence, Sir!" said the count , *' you have behaved very ill, 
aad I will not have you insult the servant of a gentleman who is 
iUyiag ID my house. I shall speak to you farther upon the subject 
to-night; and, in the mean time, I insist upon your behaving 
a'vJHy to him. If 1 hear that you utter one offensive word , I will 
discharge you. You know me, and I will keep my promise." 
Thus saying, he turned , and quitted the hall. 

About an hour after , the party in the saloon broke up , and the 
count retired to his dressing-room ; where, in a few minutes after, 
he was joined by his worthy valet; and the count immediately 
bestowed upon him a very severe admonition in regard to his con- 
doct towards Jean Marais , saying that he had a great mind to dis- 
cbarge him. The man smiled , with somewhat of a sarcastic turn 
about his lip , which surprised Monsieur d'Artonne and emlAd 
bif iadJgasUon; Dor was Ms anger at all assuii^^^ \^^ ^^ ^^^^\ 
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wbich accompanied this expression of countenance, &n< 
was to the following effect. 

'* I don't think you will discharge me , Sir." 

"And, pray, why not?" demanded the count, contro 
feelings. ' 

**0h! Sir, you know I have been a long time in your s 
answered the valet with an indifferent air ; ** and an old sei 
ways gets into his master's ways — ^ and into his secrets. • 
was going to ask you. Sir," he continued, as if to chi 
subject, '*whetl^ I had not better sponge your habit d 
all over , tot the orops of blood that you washed out about 
ago, on the day that Monsieur de Bausse was flrst miss* 
showaliule." 

The count turned as pale as ashes; but, commanding 
he replied , after a momentary pause , in a calm and cold t 

** Oh no, there is no need of that ; it will soon be spottt 
sam^e way the first time I go out to shoot. But take notice 
1 have said to you about this man , Jean Marais ; for , if I 
you behave any more as you have done this night, I will d 
you as sure as I live." 

The valet smiled again, but made no farther reply; 
count soon after dismissed him for the night. When he w 
and the door closed , Monsieur d 'Artonne clasped his hi 
gether , and then stru^ his clenched fist upon his forehea 
next moment he cast himself down upon his knees , and , 
bis arms upon the seat of a large arm-chair , he buried his 
bis hands , and remained thus for nearly half an hour ; ^ 
agitation of his mind might be traced by the heaving of hi 
and the writhing of his whole frame. Then came an in 
comparative calm; and rising up with a face pale, sui 
death-like, he waved his hand sadly, saying, 

•* It is gon6 , — it is gone for ever ; there is no more p 
me on earth." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Iv the summer season of our lives, as in the brightest period 
of the year, there come days full of a soft and sleepy balminess, 
when the happy heart, moved by no fierce desires ,. seems to fall 
into a dreamy slumber, and the hours flit by us almost unmarked 
IS they go. Who has not known them so sweetly present, yet so 
rapidly gone , that we have awaked from the pleasant vision , and 
doubted whether it were true or not? ^ 

i Thus passed the few following days to Francis de Langy and to 

i Julie d'Artonne : the only thing that even brought a shadow over 
the sunshine of the latter being to observe a heavy shade upon her 
father's face ; while , with Francis de Langy, the only interruption 
of his dream took place during the hours which he spent in the 
chamber of the good Abb^ Amoux. In the meantime the abb6 
himselfmade some slight progress towards convalescence: it was 
voy slight indeed, for , although he improved a good deal one day, 
he fell back again the neit ; and his recovery still seemed doubtful, 
and promised at all events to be slow. 

It was the seventh evening after the departure of Monsieur de 
St. Hedard , when the courier from Paris , passing through Riom, 
amongst other letters addressed to the chateau , left one for the 
Abb6 Arnoux, in the handwriting of the viscount; and we must 
beg the reader's permission to give it here , protesting against the 
supposition that this work is a novel or a romance, a tragedy, or 
toy other kind of composition which requires an author to embar- 
iiss himself by unities. It is simply the histories of certain per- 
sonages whose fate was closely linked together; and the picture of 
Monsieur de St. Medard's mind , in all its phases, forms as much 
one of our objects in writing, as any other matter that we shall 
touch upon in the course of the work. 

"My dear abb^," he said, *'I have reached this great city 
wiibout any impediment ; and I write to ^ou , woVVft %v^^ '^^'^ ^!o:\ 
mseouat of the rolliog of my carriage a\on%\.Vv^\^'Wi>^^^^^^ 
giog of my horses, orof any other of those evexAs^VxOcL^x^ ^^^ 
^a^^fcommumcated by one tdenAXjQ^XiK^iSDAX, eWXi^^^^w^'^ 
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has no thoughts that are worth the transmission , or that he does 
not think his correspondent worthy to share them; but, on 
the contrary, to tell you how my mind has travelled, since we last 
met , MpoA a road on which you yourself directed it , aad whAi dis- 
coveries it has made by the way. 

"I perceive, then, that the first thing I have to CDflAat is a 
certain peculiar habit of thought, which would fain load me away 
from your course of argumentation to my own ; for custom, I find, 
is as powerful over the actions of the mind as t)ver the body, and, 
as good old Montaisne remarks, ^c^est, a la rt^itS, une vioknte 
et traistresse maistresse d^escole que la Cotattime,' who estab- 
lishes in us, little by little and without our knowing it, her autho- 
rity^ but, having by this gentle and humble commencement 
planted and fiied it by the aid of Time , she soon makes a furious 
and tyrannical use of it, i^inst which we have not even powm* to 
raise our eyes. I have been amused at making this discovery of 
myself; and think I pereeive in others, also, that we, wbo call 
ourselves philosophers, somewhat narrow our path by never rea- 
soning but in one direction. I am making a vigorous struggle 
against custom in my own case , however; and will endeavour, as 
fiiras possible, to. follow a fresh plan in regard to the subject of 
inquiry which I have premised you to investigate anew. I will 
attempt to clear my mind of all preconceived opinions upon the 
subject , to start from the point of perfect ignorance , to ask myself 
what is there in all I see around me throughout the universe that 
should make me believe in the existence of a God at all : then, what 
is there in any book to make me believe that God has thought fit to 
reveal hts will to nian , and to suppose that it is a record of truths 
regarding things beyond this world , more than other composition 
of man. 

' * Although I have had plenty of time to reflect , as I have rolled 
along this dusty road towards the capital, yet, at present » my 
thoughts upon this subject are still in confusion ; and 1 am , as it 
were , sweeping out the house. But I will confess to you — with 
a ^ficere wish that jou would help me to get rid of it — that there 
is one old customary conclusion from which 1 cannot divest myself; 
4ud wbkb wiUpreyeat me , as lonf^ as \l TQaiaA»& ^ iEOJOL vi^xVofihr 
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io^vpoD the Bible as aayHiiDg else than a collection of highly poe- 
Ileal works by various >'ery dever Jews. I cannot conceive such a 
Being, as we are told God is , so meddling with the affairs of man 
at all. But I most go to the bottom of my objection, in order that, 
if possible, you may remove it. My mind, then, is repugnant 
altogether to the idea of a special Frovidence ; even admitting your 
first great principle , the eiistenee of a God ! Taking it for granted 
that there is sueh a Being, and that He is , as you represent Him, 
^ith aJt the attributes in which Christians believe ; does it not seem 
beneath the majesty of Jehovah to superintend the minor concerns 
ofntFial men, and of things still less in the scale of creation? But, 
sUHmore, is it not totally inconsistent with the idea of an Omni- 
scient Being t» suppose that He would interrupt the course of his 
geoeral laws for any individual object? Is it not absurd to conceive 
that a Being, equally just, powerful, and wise, would be turned 
from his purpose , or assuaged in his wrath , by the prayers or re- 
peotanoe of oian? An English poet, not long dead, has said, 
with More truth than poets generally display, 'God rules by 
geaeral, not by partial laws;' and indeed the geometrical princi- 
ples, which we discover in the portion of the universe within our 
kes, show us one universal rule, which, supposing, as we do 
for the moment , that there is a God , must be his law, from which 
' tlnre Is no reason to beMeve He would deviate. It seems to me, in 
skort, my dear abb6, that you Christians make your God act in a 
manner inconsistent with the very attributes that you assign 
to Hkn. If you can say anything to remove this difficulty, 
piaydo. 

**I write this in the trust that you are much better than when I 
loft you , for I have just received a letter which Francis wrote on 
Ibe day after I left Biom. So , his friend , Jean Marais , has stood 
Um trial , and is installed in the high post of his valet de chambre ! 
I trust that it may turn out well , but I doubt : you know that I am 
* great doubter of all things unproved. But do you, my dear abb^, 
iMverdoubttbatlam, 

** Your most sincere friend , 
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Od the eyeDing when this letter arrived , the abb^ was not so 
well as he had previously heen; bat the good old man read it 
eagerly, aod declared he would write an answer without delay. 
Francis de Langy , who was sitting with him at the time , tried 
hard to persuade him to put it off for two or three days : but the 
abb^ had his peculiarities, as well as other people ; and one of his 
notions was , that, when a man pauses and procrastinates in doing 
what is right, fate generally steps in and prevents him from doing 
St at all. He persisted , then , in his resolution of answering the 
letter immediately; and, as it was evident to Francis de Langy 
that he could not accomplish it with his own hand , the young, 
gentleman had no course left but to take the pen and write the 
reply , while the abb^ lay in his bed and dictated as follows. 

«<Ht dear friend, 

'*Your letter has given me great pleasure, as it shows me, 
beyond all doubt , that the clouds are about to be dispersed from 
your mind, and that the light of truth , reason, and religion will 
soon shine in. To all your objections touching the nature and the 
character of the Deity, and of how He would or could act under 
certain circumstances , I might reply , that neither we nor any one 
else know anything upon the subject, and can only judge of what 
we see. I might add , thtft in reasoning abstractedly , and in- 
dependent of revelation , it is just as absurd and unfounded a 
conclusion to say that God acts by certain geometrical laws, 
because we find that those laws obtain in certain parts of the crea- 
tion within our sight, as to say that He acts by irregular impulses, 
because we see what appears to us to be infinite irregularity in 
many of the phenomena of nature; and I might point out to a 
philosophical mind , that the principles of his actions are as much 
beyond hnman comprehension , as the idea of unlimited space, or 
any other of those eitraordinary facts to which we are obliged to 
assent without being able to comprehend them. But I will make 
no other use of such a course of argument than once more to 
inculcate deep humility in approaching, with the very narrow 
faculties of humanity , a subject of infinite extent. Of that subject 
M rerjr small portion is all that is necessary lot ^a&\A ^\^\^\ ^ v&^^ 
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I , is all that we haye eyen the capability of investigatiDg. If 
smpt to carry our view beyond that limited horizon , we shall 
bat everything becomes, in the moral as well as in the 
al world, indistinct and conjectural. I may, however, 
ith your difficulties in another way : not, indeed, bringing 
d proofs of a system in which I myself believe , for all your 
ions are but negative ; and it would be endless to answer 
such objection that man's vanity or ingenuity might suggest, 
ipossible to prove a thousand things which are neither within 
ope of our faculties, nor necessary to our conviction in 
[ to the great truths of religion. I will only offer a few obser- 
s upon the points you have suggested, which may serve to 
such stumbliog-blocks from your way , and reserve whatever 
have to assert as positive for some future occasion ; when, 
spares my life , I trust to find your mind prepared to receive 
sat fundamental proofs on which our faith is founded, 
four mind , you say , is repugnant to the idea of a special 
lence — perhaps, I might add, to God's moral government 
world — at all events , to the supposition that He is moved 
* prayers , softened by our repentance , ready to avert from 
evil consequences of our own acts or those of others , or , in 
to care for the pitiful animal man , who is but a minute 
in the midst of creation : and you persuade yourself that 
objections spring from a vast idea of the dignity and powers 
I. You will be surprised when I assert that they are founded, 
i contrary , upon a very limited and petty notion of the 
ty . If you can but stretch your mind to conceiye that to Him 
ngs are for ever present, that every being stands at one in 
^ht, that time and space to Him do not exist, that to Him 
ig is small, nothing is great; you will behold the same 
;hty and Omniscient Being superintending eyery part of his 
}n, from what we consider the greatest, to what we term 
aaUest, with the same infinite care which created them at 
seeing — or foreseeing, if you will — the sin and the repent- 
the necessity and the prayer, in the same ever-present in- 
and providing for each and all by one actof yollUou ^^«&vbl% 
tbe cowpUcated but unen tangled chain ot evusft Mi<^ tSft^ 
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from immMioria] ages in tfae past, to etenst and epochs in tl 
dark nigiit of ftitaritj which his sight alone can penetrate , I 
which to Him is as much in being as any thing that is , or has bc( 
Far belt from me to say that the Almighty does not rule the univei 
upon some vast and general scheme; but, that a special a 
saperintending Pro?idence is a part of that scheme , forms w 
me an object of humble trust and most confident belief. 

** Of all the objections which have been stated , that which 
first sight appears most plausible is implied by the assertion , t 
we cannot conceive an Omniscient Being interrupting the cou 
of his general laws for any individual purpose : but to this Ih 
are two answers. First, that, from the infinitely minute porti 
of the ininitely vast whole which we can see, it is impossible 
any one to say whether those very fhcts which we assume as 
stances of interruption , are not, indeed, harmonious parts 
one great scheme ; and secondly, that the daily convulsions in 
universe, moral and physical — nay, every hourly change in 
arrangement and disposition of things around us , except cert 
motioBS in which we have detected a degree of regularity, 
evidences of that apparent interruption of general laws , whict 
all that is necessary to the idea of a special Providence. 

**Itis that our understanding is too narrow, and our utm 
knowledge too limited , to grasp the idea of a scheme so vast , t 
the some thousands of years to which our history extends , i 
the millions of worlds which we faintly descry, are but the m 
minute parts of a grand whole. It is but this narrowness of co 
prehension , this angina mentis et animce , which makes us do 
even for a moment that the Almighty rules individually the fat< 
every thing created. Even in speaking of the powers of God , 
incapacity evinces itself by the very language that we use ; and 
are obliged to apply the terms , vi^ich finite creatures have inven 
for the purpose of expressing finite objects , to the attributes . 
operations of an Infinite Being. We say * In the beginning ! ' I 
to God , when was the beginning? Tetif we speak of the creat 
of our globe , or of the system to which it belongs , or of the c 
stellation whereof our sun is a small star, or of the myriad: 
€oaste!kUoik8 which ve descry , ot ot 1^« co\»i\!ifi»si %xA\»i^ 
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bend mnltitades from which not one small ray has CTer Tisited 
this earth , the very fact of their creation was in itself an act of 
ipeeial Providence ; and as great a deviation from any existing Ivas 
tkat we know of, or can conceive, as the manna sent to the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, the plagues which punished 
the obduracy of Pharaoh and his people , or the dispensation which 
irrougfat reconciliation between God and man. If the universe was 
created at all , and it is demonstrable that it has been created, that 
foctwasa special Providence , or, in other words, a distinct act 
of the Almighty , taking place at a fixed and appropriate time , for 
a certain and definite purpose ; and there is as much reason to 
believe, that the earth-quake which shakes one-half of the world, 
and the fall of a sparrow, though brought about by agents with 
which science or habit has rendered us familiar, are operations of 
the will of God , as to believe that He hung the firmament with 
sons, or rolled the globe through space. Those acts in which the 
immediate operation ofDivine volition becomes more plainly visible 
to human eyes by a deviation from an ordinary and expected course 
of events , and which are displayed particularly in the history of 
the Jews , so far from being rendered doubtful by any just use of 
human reason , can only be considered as historical illustrations of 
that constant superintendence of the Almighty over every part of 
his creation, which our reason shows to be an absolute con- 
ttquenee of the existence of an All-wise and All-powerful Being ; 
and without presumption I may be permitted to say , that one of 
the most remarkable effects (if not one of the chief objects) of those 
evident acts ofDivine agency has been to keep alive a just notion 
of the Divinity through ages of darkness, and, during a long 
period of moral infancy and error , to afford to the nations selected 
as the depository of revealed truth a constant and tangible proof of 
hnportant facts concerning the attributes of God, and thus, 
through times whea all people were idolatrous and ignorant, to 
support revelation till wisdom was mature. 

*'That there were other and still more glorious objects in the 
miracles displayed throughout the Hebrew history, I humbly hope 
and devoutly believe. But even putting aside those manifestations 
of Hie setJre superintendence of the Almi|[|hlY ^^ot^<&^ V^ ^^ 
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history of the Israelites , which a sceptic may hesitate to believe 
and the vainer part of men of science, without denying, attemp 
to explain away, it seems to me, that, even to our simple unassist 
ed reason , it is impossible to conceive that a Being who creates 
all things from the greatest to the least , and who knows all thing 
from the beginning to the end , and who has power over all thing 
to the utmost verge of creation , does not rule , and guide , aD( 
superinted throughout the whole. While reason leads us to sucl 
a conclusion , the face of nature at every step affords us proofs tha 
it is so. The very fact of creation , the very fact of change in an^ 
thing , the very variations of the earth , the seasons , (he events 
from one ordinary and constant state , or regular and fixed recur- 
rence , show that the will of the Almighty is in active , not in pas- 
sive operation ; and though there are some occurrences , which bj 
their regular return we have been enabled to form into a system, 
the great mass of events affecting ourselves is governed upon 
principles which we do not understand , but which clearly betoiien 
a special Providence over all things. 

** Were I to push the subject farther, it would soon lead me 
into the question of the origin of evil ; upon which I should not 
like to enter at present, even as a matter of humble and speculative 
inquiry. Remember, my dear friend, that I am not bold and 
impious enough to fancy that I can explain the mysteries of God; 
nor, I trust, will you seek to comprehend things clearly above 
human comprehension. I know that, if you strive diligently, yoa 
will find such a body of facts, susceptible of distinct proof, as to 
establish beyond all doubt, to any unprejudiced mind, theexistr 
ence of a Great Intelligence , which , having created all things, 
governs 'aU things ; and upon that rast foundation I do not fear to 
see built up the fabric of true faith in the great scheme of oui 
salvation , the grand and crowning act of that special Providence in 
which it is my greatest comfort to believe. 

**I will add but one word more, and that is upon the subject 

of the extraordinary repugnance of man to believe in an intelligence 

higher than his own. He sees the effects of it in every work of 

nature; he can trace design in the structure of every flower and 

trerj animtl; he ean perceive toiiUiN«nfie& t»kM\»&A4 ^rith the 
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ttBMMBt oicefy to accomplish certain ends; wherever he Cuma bis 
eyes, be finds these infiDitely varied and infinitely extensive; and 
}c(, as a refuge for his own vanitj to escape to from the conviction 
that the powers of his own mind are nothing when compared with 
Ihose of God , he attributes all this to an inevitable necessity in the 
natuj^ of things, and strips the Creator of all those qualities of 
which he himself is most proud , namely, reason and volition. 

** Enough for the present, my dear friend: I know you well, 
and am aware that with you, to search is to find, to be oonvinced 
is to believe. That you may do so from your heart , and derive all 
those comforts from that belief which nothing but iaith can give, 
is the sincere prayer of your devoted brother, 

^'Charles Arnovx." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wht should there not be rail-roads in every thing? — through 
time and space , as well as from London to Manchester — across 
the waste of history, and across the desert of Suez — along the 
highway of politics , (with one door always locked , as on the road 
to Bath,) and pierced through the hard depths of science, (with 
tttnnels as deep and as badly lighted as any between Devizes and 
Bristol, or Liege and Cologne)? Why should there not be rail- 
roads in everything? In truth, reader, are there not? 

Oh yes : the moral follows the material in accelerated speed ; 
ind we drive over roads — along which we once crept , observing 
everything as we went, — at the rail-way speed of fifty miles an 
hour; seeing nothing but the station from which we start, and the 
terminus at which we arrive. 

Jump in, reader, and away! We are bound for Paris; the 
distance is only three hundred miles , and you shall be there in a 
nrinute. 

Doubtless, you recollect the Marchioness de Langy? Avery 
pretty and an amiable person she was. She was a frenchwoman, 
too , altogether ; but a Frenchwoman of the best kmd ^ ^\i4k ^n^%Kr- 
Xwnaj none the worse for being of that coYtalri*. lot ^"^kq^ ^ 
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woman in the midst of many vices remains pure , in the midst of 
much infidelity remains faithful , she surely establishes , on the 
score of temptations overcome and evils resisted, a sufficient 
balance in her own favour , on the great account with the world, 
to justify a few little eitravagances and frivolities. — In the account 
with God it may be a different thing. The Marquis de Langy, too, 
was an amiable man in his way. They were two people well- 
matched ; and had , what was rare at that time in the world , and 
especially in France , a great deal of tender and kindly feeling. I 
say, especially in France; because that tender and kindly feeling 
is there , not only as in other countries , ground down upon the 
heavy grindstone of interest and worldly pursuits, melted and 
dissolved away as in other countries by luxuries and vices, scatter- 
ed and broken to pieces as in other countries by passions and con- 
tentions; but is also, as in no other country, blown to thefoar 
quarters of heaven by the light winds of persiflage and mockery. 
As the reader well knows , nothing can go down in France which 
has* not a grand air; and , at the times we speak of, to have given 
the heart any importance in the affairs of life , one would have bad 
to put a sword by his side and to make him a Marquis. 

However, the Marquis and Marchioness de Langy had both too 
much good feeling to be able to hide it, and too much good sense 
to try; but it would have been very much better for both of them 
if that good sense had extended so far as always to guide their good 
feeling in the proper direction , and to limit it to the proper extent. 
In most ordinary cases it did very well ; they loved each other 
tenderly and affectionately , yet always with due decorum : but in 
regard to their children they carried their parental fondness to a 
pitch which stopped not a step short of weakness. This was 
especially the case with their eldest son , who , being always with 
them , of course engrossed the greater part of their attention ; 
though the mind of both the marquis and marchioness often turned 
with the yearning of parental love towards him whom , for his own 
benefit, they had consigned to the care and guardianship of 
another. In regard to their son Victor, however, their misdirectr 
edaffeetioD went to the length of vicious indulgence ; and, as may 
Mgilf bp supposed , sach conducl U>ii«s^ iL^j^^^ms^tfiisk^vteonc 
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^lonj and not ?ery strong mind , produced the natrnil fruits «f 
Mif-will, liceotiousQess and violence. 

At the early age which he had reached when his brother Francis 
Kt out for Auvergne , Victor de Langy had already twice called 
upon his father to pay very considerable debts , and had still more 
frequently required his aid to extricate him from the consequences 
Dfirregular and vicious conduct. Monsieur de Langy, it is true, 
liad never come forward to his assistance without remonstrance 
lod reproof; but these were so gently applied as, even in the first 
nstance , to be listened to with little attention , and in the end to 
)e heard with impatience and disrespect. 

It was one morning , then — while the younger son of that 
loble house was dreaming sweet dreams by the side of Julie d'Ar- 
4>Doe — that Monsieur and Madame de Langy were sitting to- 
other in a chamber of their hdtel in Paris. It was a large sunny 
room, with tall windows, which nearly reached the ceiling, but 
did not descend lower than three or four feet from the floor ; and a 
jStttX deal of ornamental furniture , a splendid bed , looking as if 
it were never intended to be slept in , marble tables , so covered 
with clocks and vases that nothing else could find a place, and 
chairs, stiff and stately, ranged around the wall, gave the room 
that appearance of cold untenantedness which was the general cha- 
racteristic of all the chief apartments of the day. 

It is a strange fact, but no less true than strange, that the 
moral characteristics of a nation , as well as of an individual, show 
themselves remarkably in the style of furniture that they choose ; 
lod in the ornament without comfort , the mixture of coldness and 
flitter which the French saloons of that period displayed, we find 
10 bad image of the heartless vanity and splendid emptiness of the 
)eople and the times. 

Monsieur and Madame de Langy were alone , talking together 
if the future , that grand object of the human thought on which all 
be mind's energies are so vainly spent — the future , on which 
nan so idly reckons as his possession, when it, and all that it 
omprises, are Qod's alone. Their anxieties were for their elder 
on , for his advancement in life , for a marriage the^ wec^ \^Ua.^\»% 
Hwega bim sad aome gid of wealth and eii{^«t>U!i2tfVQ&\ v^'^v\ 
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', ill lihlslr baseless cakulations, th« Injaries which their pro- 
perty had sustained more than repaired by her dowry, and a long 
race, bearing their noble name, marching on through coming 
times , which they fancied would be just like their own; 

They were discussing the matter eagerly — perhaps a little 
sharply ; for the marquis and marchioness differed upon one or two 
points, and the lady was, of course, resolved to have her own 
way. She was saying , "No, indeed: Victor shall carry the pro- 
posal himself, and I will school him into showing some degree of 
devotion and attention ; I will answer for it , all will go right if you 
will but let me manage it." 

Even as she spoke , there was a considerable noise below, and 
upon the stairs the unpleasant moving of many feet , and the mur- 
mur of voices in tones eager yet subdued , — the sort of sound 
which tells one instantly that something has happened — something 
that agitates and excites , yet is to be concealed from somebody. 
We naturally think that it is from ourselves; and Fear, the veiled 
biit constant companion of Hope , pushes before her bright and 
beaming fellow, and tells her tale of sorrows, and misfortunes, 
and distress, often as false as those of the deceitful goddess of ex- 
pectation. 

BIhdame de Langy started , for the sounds were coming up the 
great staircase; and Monsieur de Langy stepped forward and 
opened the door. A groan mingled with the rustle of the approach- 
ing feet; and, as soon as those who were coming up beheld him, 
there was an exclamation of " Ah , Monsieur ! " 

Madame de Langy darted, into the corridor, and perceived her 
son carried in the arms of four men. His coat was thrown lightly 
over hira , as if it were a mantle ; and the sheath of his sword was 
empty. His hat, too, was gone; and the curls of his hair, those 
beautiful curls with which his mother's hand had played so fondly 
id his childhood , feU back from a face now covered with the ashy 
hue of death: while down his left arm , which hung, as if power- 
less, by his side , streamed the red blood , appearing here and 
there throagh the fine sleeve 4)f his shirt, dabbling the ruffles at bis 
wrist, and dropping firom the tips of his fingers. 

'' Shod ^Hujtnl yfMl Is tbteV* ttM ItMis^was ^^\Jni|^^ 
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wkile his mother , with a distracted scream , rushed to the side of 
ibe wounded mao. 

**Why, Sir/' said one of the senants , ^'hemetthismorniog 
with Monsieur Eugene de Launay , whose sister, you know, — " 

Monsieur de Langy waved his hand. ** Wiiat happened? what 
happened?" he demanded. 

*^0h! carry him in, carry him in, and staunch the blood 1" 
exclaimed Madame de Langy. *' Here ! here ! lay him on this bed. 
Send for sui^eons; — bring the nearest Orst; — then run for 
Robert ! Oh dear , oh dear ! how terrible this is I " 

The unhappy young man was borne into the room where his 
lather and mother had just been sitting talking over his future pro- 
spects. He was placed upon the couch ; and his head , which had 
drooped forward , fell back upon the bolster. The coat of morone- 
coloured silk, that had been thrown over him, was drawn aside, 
and the shirt soaked in gore exposed. It , too , was torn open by 
the trembling and eager hands of his parents ; and there , in his 
right breast , was seen a small triangular wound , from which no 
blood was streaming, while on the left side appeared a correspond- 
ing aperture , pouring quickly forth the warm current of life. 
Madame de Langy strove to stop the bleeding by pressing her 
handkerchief tightly on the wound; and the marquis, who in his 
military career had seen death in many shapes, gazed hopelessly 
00 the pale face of the stripling , merely pronouncing the word 
"Water!" 

4n ewer was immediately brought, and some drops sprinkled 
on his brow and lips. The application produced some effect, for 
he opened his eyes , and they turned with a faint and heavy gaze 
open the marchioness. His lips moved , too , for nearly a minute, 
and he seemed to fancy he was speaking ; but the only articulate 
sounds that he uttered were the words '* My mother ! " with which 
the effort ended: and then came a low moaning sort of sigh. His 
eyes closed and opened again , while a strong convulsive shudder 
passed over his frame. His hand , which he had raised as if to 
grasp at something , fell heavily by his side — and all was still ! 

The signs were not to he mistaken , but still a mother's ho\^es 
9lmgr^apii iboiorm of the dead. 8he beiUved tto ^n ^^\av^\s^ 
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htave, long^ after the last breath was fled ; she thought she saw the 
light of life in those fixed glassy eyes , long after the lamp was cot; 
she fancied motion in the lips, she dreamed even the colour was 
returning to the cheek. Her husband stood, and gazed with tear^ 
less lids and a heavy frowning brow ; but he did not deceive him- 
self: and, when a surgeon entered in haste and approached the 
bedside , he took his wife by the hand , cast his right arm round 
her, and, saying **Come!" dre\^ her away. 

"Oh! let me know if there is any hope," said Madame de 
Langy , as he supported her towards the door. 

**Hope?" said the marquis in astonishment ; (br he knew not 
how a mother's heart can deceive itself. ** Hope? — He is dead ! " 
and the marchioness fell back upon his arm as unconscious of all 
life's woes as he whom they had just left. 

Monsieur de Langy gave her over into the hands of her women, 
and returned immediately to the chamber of death. Still there was 
not a tear in his eye; but a strong and bitter curl of his lip, and 
heavy contraction of the brow , told plainly that anger aided him in 
mastering his grief. 

'* He is gone , Sir," said the surgeon , as soon as the marquis 
entered ; ** I am sorry to say life has departed." 

'*I know it," replied Monsieur de Langy abruptly; **doyoa 
think I never saw a dead man before? — How did this happen?*^ 
he continued fiercely , turning to one of the servants : ** Francois, 
you knave I you have pandered to all his vices. If you have had 
any share in this , woe be to you ! " 

**Indeed, Sir," answered the valet, "it was not my place to 
stop Monsieur Victor in what he thought right to do. — If you did 
not disapprove , I had nothing to do with it." 

"You are right, scoundrel ! you are right ," cried the marquis; 
"a weak parent is chargeable with half a child's faults. —Would to 
God I had sent you to the Bagne when first I found out what you 
are! — How did this happen, I ask? Let me have the truth, if 
there be anything like truth in you. " 

"Why, Sir," replied the man sturdily, "lean only tell you 
what I have heard. They say, the count went somewhat too far 
with Miademoisdie de L&unai \aaX ni^v^ wA ^^^t«^^tst ^mm 
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iMroce; belieting that a petiie demoiselle like that might think 
benelf bonoared by his notice. She resented it, it seems; aod, 
■eeting ber brother Eagene this morning in the garden of the 
Taiieries , Monsieur Victor retired with him to the open space be- 
kind the iraiteur^s, I had been watchin^to prevent mischief; but 
Ictme up too late, for their coats were off and their swords 
crossed; and, before I cooid get up, young De Launay iunged, 
tod ran him through the body. — But I should think the king 
W(Hild never suffer a pitiful lieutenant of the line to kill a man of 
Monsieur Victor's rank without — " 

" Order out the carriage instantly ! " cried Monsieur de Langy. 
"Stop ! I will take a fiacre. — Come with me , sirrah ! " and away 
bestrode, cast himself into the first vacant vehicle he could find, 
and drbve with all speed to the palace. 

He was admitted immediately to the presence of the king; and, 
cisting himself at his feet, the marquis exclaimed, **I come to 
crave justice , Sire ! — One of your officers has killed my son ! " 

^^Iknowit, Monsieur de Langy," replied the monarch ; '*and 
most sincerely and deeply do I feel for you , the more especially as 
io this instance I cannot act as I could wish. Your son , Sir, 
offered a gross and flagrant insult to a young lady who deserved it 
not; a brother drew his sword to avenge his sister ; and although I 
greatly disapprove of any one daring to take the law into his own 
bands, yet my sense of the provocation is too strong to permit of 
my visiting the fault with all the severity that, under any other cir- 
cumstances , I would have shown. De Launay and his son have 
been here — " 

"And my cause is prejudged! " eiblaimed Monsieur de Langy, 
rising. 

'*I pardon you. Sir," replied the monarch; **your loss de- 
prives you of your reason. I have banished him, Sir, from Paris; 
ind that punishment shall suffice. But I have determined to bring 
this system of duelling to an end altogether. The law has already 
put down those premeditated meetings which once disgraced our 
Miantry; it is now, however, evaded upon the pretence of acci- 
iental encounters. These , too, I will stop ; and therefore I %lvft 
wUee, ^MDMtk me, genilemea all, and nuike iV ^ii<ti^\>iiSk»i%^-- 
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I will Dever pardon again any action of this kind , be the off 
who he may. No pretence shall be available ; and , if one Fi 
gentleman kills another in vengeance for a private injury, the 
tcr shall be looked upon as any other murder, and treate 
cordingly , from this day fbrth." 

The marquis muttered something between his teeth ; foi 
though he was naturally of an easy and placable disposition 
fact of his child's death was fresh upon him , and that te 
thirst of vengeance, the drop of the blood of Cain which is 
our hearts , burned in his veins, and as yet had not had tii 
cool. He would pursue the murderer himself, he though 
would spill his blood as ho had spilt that of him so dear. Bu 
he drove back to his own house , anger gave place to sorrow. 
wept, and the tears softened the bitterness of his heart. 

Wiping the drops away , that his servants might not pei 
them, with a false sense of what is manly and becoming 
bereaved father entered his dwelling amidst the silence 
around. But, as he mounted the stairs to seek the chaml 
his afflicted wife , Memory, obtrusive Memory , with her pet 
malice , called back a thousand images of happier days , and 
trasted the hopes and the joys of the bright past, with the 
and anguish of the dark present. He heard the voice of his 
as in infancy and boyhood it had prattled within those walh 
saw the sunny face of the child , and the expanding graces < 
youth; he recalled a thousand trails which had touched the pi 
tal heart with emotions never to be forgotten. Everything 
was bright and promising was carefully culled by the hand o 
membrance to swell his sorrow , and everything that was evi 
weak was cast away. 

As he approached the apartment to which Madame de I 
had been removed , he heard a voice talking to her, and concl 
that a priest had been sent for; but, on entering, he foum 
leaning her head on the shoulder of Monsieur de St. Medard, 
weeping calmly though bitterly. 

'* Speak not, my dear Adele," the viscount* was saying i 

nephew entered, — ** speak not as if you were utterly .ben 

sod ebUdJiesBm ^'(n^w^^ » ^ou bsLNt a^ il ^u ^ ^^Gt& v^^t^ 
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deserring yobr tenderest affection. Ah, Victor! this is a terrible 
Mow; but, if you entertain that faith and religious feeling which 
you haye both of you always professed to cherish , you will derive 
consolation from it now." 

As he himself spoke, Monsieur de St. Medard*s eyes fell 
towards the ground. The sources of consolation which he pointed 
OQt to his nephew seemed , at a moment of sorrow and anguish 
like that, to acquire an importance and a depth which, in the cur- 
rent of an even and a prosperous life , they had never seemed to 
possess. Thought glanced like lightning over a thousand topics 
which he had lately been considering; and those longings and 
as(>irations for immortality, which, if anything be innate in the 
heart of man, we have every reason, from their universality, to 
suppose are so , made him ask himself if it were not a far grander, 
a far more magnificent and sublime conception to believe in the 
existence of one great and all-creating Spirit, filling the human 
breast with tender affections and kindly sympathies, and, after 
trying them in the fire of a disastrous and disappointing world, 
giving them full fruition in a brighter and purer state of being, 
than to imagine that all things here below, the material world 
aroond us, our thoughts and feelings, the pleasures of the mind, 
the loves of the heart, are the perishable productions of a cold 
inevitable law which calls them into being without volition or ob- 
ject, and leaves them to annihilation without regret or care. He 
shrank from the consequences of his own once cherished doc- 
trines, and for the first time longed to believe. 

For a moment or two , the words , which Monsieur de Langy 
spoke in reply, fell upon his ear unheard; but then, rousing 
himself, the viscount applied all his energies to console his nephew 
and niece under their bereavement. He was in some degree suc- 
cessful: thought, which had been lost in the tumultuous sensa- 
tions of alQiction , returned after tears had had their course ; and, 
ere night, Monsieur de Langy and his wife were busied with their 
kind relation in making all those sad preparations which the 
terrible event of the day had rendered necessary. One of the first 
steps was to send off a courier to Auvergne, to samaioii¥u!Dts.S& 
AeLaagjback to Paris with all speed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The sad solemnities of the funeral had taken place hefore 
Francis de Langy could reach Paris, but still his meeting vith his 
father and mother was a very painful one. In many respects he 
was unlike the dead, taller and far more powerful in frame, though 
several years younger, darker in complexion , with features more 
marked and manly, but still the sight of him was enough com- 
pletely to overset the share of equanimity which the marquis and 
marchioness had regained , and to recall with poignant anguish the 
memory of his brother and the shock of their loss. Gradually, 
however , that impression wore away , and nothing remained but 
the consolation of his presence. They seemed to cling to him even 
more fondly than they had done to their eldest son; and thus 
parental affection, which, like a fresh-transplanted shrub, had 
appeared to languish and fade for a day or two, revived, and 
bloomed brighter than ever in the new soil when once it had taken 
root. On his part, the hero of our tale did all that the gentle 
kindness of a feeling heart and a delicate mind could do to soothe 
and comfort his parents under their deprivation; and, though 
they might still experience deep regret when they thought of him 
who was gone, they could not but acknowledge that their surviving 
son was far his superior in every quality of heart and under- 
standing. 

Calm tranquillity was thus soon restored to the house of the 
Marquis and Marchioness de Langy; but yet in the breast of each 
member of the family rested a something on which they were un- 
willing to fix their attention , — one of those questions to be deter- 
mined on which so much is staked, that we fear to agitate it lest 
our present peace should be lost. The father and mother could 
not but remember that they had given over their right in their son 
to another; that Monsieur de St. Medard had formally, and with 
their consent, adopted him as his own. Could they then with 
honour, or with propriety, take him from one who had been the 
parent and guide of his youth; and yet could they consent to part 
wilb bJm for such long iulervals »& VioL^^i^ "w^^^ViVsAil^^l^fficUi oe* 
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corred in their commanicalion mih their son? This was a frequent 
subject of thought with both ; but neither dared to speali to the 
other upon it , nor to suffer the viscount to see that their minds 
were agitated by such considerations. 

Frequently , too , did Monsieur de St. Medard meditate upon 
the same difficult point, but another subject mingled with the cur- 
rent of his reflections when they turned that way. His affection 
for Francis de Langy was of a less selfish kind than many even of 
our purest attachments. The viscount could have made his mind up 
to resign his unquestionable claim , if by so doing he could really 
have benefited his adopted child ; but that was what he doubted. 
Though he knew the good qualities of his nephew and niece, 
he knew their weaknesses also; and he asked himself, if their 
foolish indulgence had completely ruined the disposition of their 
eldest son, was it not likely that their daily increasing love towards 
the ons who was left would lead them to the same errors , and 
have , in a degree , the same effect? He was aware , indeed , that 
the mind of the youth whom he had brought up was originally of a 
firmer and stronger nature than that of his brother; he believed 
that the education he had received wks calculated to strengthen and 
improve that mind , and he did not fear that Francis would ever 
become like the youth whose vices had brought death upon his own 
head and sorrow upon his parents. But he had taken a pride as 
wen as a pleasure in forming the 'character of his nephew's son 
upon principles long considered and determinately chosen. He 
trusted that those principles , if followed out, would evolve all tl\at 
was good in his disposition, correct all that was bad; that the 
flowers and the fruit of the garden would be nourished and protected, 
the weeds removed, and the blight destroyed. It may easily be 
supposed , then , that he did not like to see his plans frustrated 
even in a degree ; that he dreaded the effect of over-tenderness even 
upon a character prepared, as far as the time would permit, tore- 
sfet it; and although his affection towards Francis, his fondness 
for liis society, and the interest which he took in cultivating and 
directing his mind, would not have prevented him from relinquish- 
ing liis right at once, yet the apprehension of ln\urii\%\i\s» ^^<Q)>^V^^ 
tkBdJUmselfwade ium pause and hesitate , «a^ ^^"^ ^^^v^T^sse^^ 
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to make no absolute abandonment of tbe claims wbicb he pos- 
sessed. Much more important results than he foresaw hung upon 
his decision ; and in this place I must beg the English reader to 
recollect, that, in France, the adoption of a child was regulated 
at that time by different rules from those established in any other 
country. 

This question , important as it was , and affecting as a matter 
of course his whole future fate, though it did certainly cross the 
mind of Francis deLangy from time to time, was not that which 
occupied his attention the most. The reader may easily divine 
what it was , at least if he knows anything or ever has known any- 
thing of love. It was of Julie d'Artonne that he thought; and 
often and anxiously did he ask himself how he ought to act, what 
he ougbt to do. Feeling how young he was to entertain such sen- 
sations, there was a timidity, a sort ofapprehension in his breast, 
which made him shrink from speaking of them even to Monsieur 
de St. Mcdard, with whom he was accustomed to have no conceal- 
ment in regard to any of his thoughts ; and yet he was afraid of 
trusting to the dark , capricious , uncertain future , lest some in- 
cident should supencne to destroy all his hopes for ever. He 
knew how early many a marriage was arranged in France; he 
knew, too, that very often they were decided long before, as a 
mere matter of business between parents , without any consulta- 
tion with the parties most intA-ested, and sometimes even without 
informing them. He feared , therefore , that such might be the 
case either with Julie d'Artonne or with himself; and he was well 
aware that such an engagement once entered into, either by his 
father or hers , would be irrevocable , and place an eternal bar 
between them. 

On these considerations he resolved to speak of his attachment 
to Monsieur de St. Medard. He knew that he could trust in his 
affection, in his kindness, in his judgment; and although there 
was nothing in his adopted father's manners, demeanour, or cha- 
racter, no word that he had ever heard him utter , no act that he 
bad ever seen him perform , which had in it the slightest tonch of 
what is called romance ; though he was a man of sound and prae- 
Heal sense, of calm cool reisomn^ , ^^\«::|[v\i^ Vd ?^\&b %k9S8»a 
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thought rather than passion ; still there was somethiog , an inde- 
finable something, which told Francis de Langy that the kind 
friend of his youth had at some time loved deeply , and could still 
feel sympathy, strong, generous, and tender, for such 'sensations 
as those in his own bosom. And yet, though he resolved to speak 
day after day,^ he shrunk from the task of telling his attachment 
and eiplaining his wishes. 

As fate will often have it , whenever he had made up his mind, 
and went to seek the viscount, Monsieur de St. Medard had gone 
out to the council , was busy with papers , or had some indifferent 
person with him; and then, when accident threw them alone to- 
gether, either he could not summon resolution to introduce the 
subject abruptly, or some interruption took place just as he was 
about to commence the tale. 

Thus passed on nearly three weeks. The rest of the young 
man's time was generally spent with some youths of high family 
who were studying under an old officer of invalids some of the 
practical parts of the science of war. They usually met in a ground 
set apart for the purpose , at a distance of about four miles from 
Firis ; and there, in forming bastions, redoubts, and field-works, 
and reeeiving instructions for their attack and defence, several 
hours were passed every day. 

It so happened , on one of these occasions, that after the exer- 
cises of the morning were over , and the officer whose lessons they 
had been practising had left them , Francis de Langy with some 
ten or twelve of his companions stood together near the gate of the 
field, with a number of grooms and other servants holding their 
horses. The day was very hot and sultry , they were all fatigued 
and thirsty, and Francis had sent Jean Marais to a small cabaret 
on the other side of the litte green to bring some wine and water to 
refresh them after their exertions. He had scarcely left them, 
when an old woman in poor apparel , tall , coarse , and forbidding 
in appearance, and of a yellow, tanned complexion, came through 
the gate, and with the common whine of the race which the French 
call Bohemians , and which we name Gipsies , asked one of the 
young gentleman to have his fortune told. The ladimm^^v^V^V^ 
held oai his baad, dnd gave the woman the ^\e^^ ol ^^H«t ^^ ^a^^ 
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■nnded ; in returo for which he received a very flattering account 
of his future performances in love and war. Several of the rest 
followed ; and , at length , the fortune-teller turned to Francis de 
Langy, who had hitherto shown no disposition to consult her 
art. 

** Come , my sweet young gentleman , ** she said ; ** cross my 
hand with silver , and I will tell you your luck. You will be a for- 
tunate man, I am sure ; I see it in your beautiful face. Why, you 
are taller than the rest by a head , and you will not refuse a poor 
Bohemian a little crown. *' 

**Come, come, De Langy," cried one of his companions, 
seeing him shake his head. ** You are not afraid of having your 
fortune told, are you?" 

* ' Oh no ," replied Francis de Langy . * * I put too little faith ia 
the matter to be afraid. There, my good woman, there is the 
erown for you, and there is my hand, if it please these good gentle- 
men to hear my fortune. ** 

The woman pocketed the money , and then took his hand in 
hers , gazing steadily into the palm for a minute. The next mo- 
ment she dropped it with a look of contempt , and , taking out the 
crown again, thrust it back upon him, saying, *^I did not come 
to tell the fortune of such as you. I came to talk with young gentle- 
men, not with a peasant's son. Keep your money ; you will want 
it some day. ** 

All his companions burst into a loud laugh; and one ex- 
claimed , ** Why , you old fool ! don't you know this is the Count 
de Langy?" 

**I don't know what he is called," replied the old woman; 
^*but, count or no count, he is the son of a peasant:" and, as 
she spoke, she turned away , aqd left the group of gentlemen, di- 
recting her steps towards the little cabaret which we have men- 
tioned. Just at that moment , Jean Marais , followed by a boy 
carrying wine and glasses , was seen coming across towards them ; 
and Francis de Langy exclaimed , laughing , ** I have a great mind 
to bid my servant stop her, and make her tell me something more, 
as she is so learned ; but I fear, Auxerre, you have spoilt the sport 
Arl9-di7 jbj lelliiig her who I am.' 
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"Bid him bring her back! bid him bring her back!" cried 
several of the others ; but the woman seemed to divine their inten- 
tion, for she turned shortly and quickly out of the way of Jean 
Harais, and took a path which led round a little garden at the back 
of the cabaret. 

Hie incident which we have described produced , at the time, 
no more important effect than some laughter amongst the young 
men who were present. One of them advised Francis de Langy to 
inform the marquis that he was found out to be a peasant ; another 
asked him jestingly to produce his letters of nobility; and the 
young gentleman himself seemed as much amused as any one , for 
he looked with too much contempt upon the woman and her tale to 
attach sufficient Importance to the matter even for anger. When 
he told his father the story at dinner, however, Monsieur de Langy 
vas highly indignant , and declared that he ought to have had the 
woman arrested immediately for offering such an insult to a French 
noble. In the capital , too , and at Versailles — there happening 
to be no piece ofpleasant scandal or idle gossip or public news of 
great interest current at the time — the story of the Bohemian and 
the young Count de Langy was circulated from mouth to mouth, 
and supplied the place of other conversation at least a day and 
a half. 

On the evening following this event, however, not to lose sight 
of any of the personages of our history , Jean Marais , whether 
amongst the servants of the house of Langy , or waiting upon his 
■aster a dinner, or assisting him to undress when he went to bed, 
displayed a degree of thoughtful gravity not at all usual in his case. 
He seemed abstracted , uneasy, restless; and twice he was heard 
to say to himself, *' Well, it Is no business of mine/' 

At night, Francis de Langy remarked the singular conduct of 
lean Marais ; and , after having had to speak to him more than 
•nee whenever he wanted anything , he asked him in a kind man- 
Ber what was the matter, adding, **You seem very sad and thought- 
ful to-night, Jean. Has any misfortune happened to you?" 

•• Oh no, Sir ; not at all, not at all," replied Jean Marais. *' I 
im as merry as a lark. Misfortune? Godbksstcv^^ x\^\ ^\!^^^ 
tootnuj, lAaeya cousin of mine has come \ti\o Ol loiVviv^kfc ^ ^vA V 
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was thinking of asking your permission to go into the conntry for 
two or three days to see my relations." 

* * By all means , " said Francis de Langy . * * Can I do anything 
else for you, Jean?" 

** Well, Sir," answered Jean Marais, ** with an impudent man 
— which I hold myself to be, and thank God for it , — one favour 
granted always begets another to be asked. May I make use of 
the horse that usually carries me, to carry me now? It will save 
me a louis in conveyance, or half a louis in shoe-leather." 

**Take him," replied Francis de Langy; **but do not oveN 
ride him, my good friend. Remember, though he is a strong 
beast, you are a heavy man." 

**Ah, Sir, you don't do me justice," said Jean Marais; **I 
' hare a heavy hand upon an adversary's head , but a light one upon 
a horse's bridle. — I should certainly have liked a few words with 
that old woman there has been so much talk about to-day." 

** Indeed!" cried his master, somewhat surprised at the ab- 
ruptness with which he introduced the subject; **what can yon 
want with her?" 

**0h! to have my fortune told, of course," replied Jean 
Marais with a laugh ; *' I expect to turn out a very great man some 
of these days." 

*'Why, you are not foolish enough to suppose she could tell 
you anything about your fortune?" rejoined his master. 

**I don't know, Sir," answered the va^et; *'she said one very 
true thing to-day, ifshe said no more." 

**And pray what was that?" demanded Francis de Langy» 
with his surprise not diminished. 

Jean Marais paused a moment ere he replied, but then answer- 
ed witi^ a low bow , * * She assured you that you were a very fortu- 
nate gentleman, I am told, the moment she looked at yon; and 
that you will certainly adnut is very true. First , you have an 
excellent father , who is very fond of you ; so you are lucky in that. 
Then you are lucky in an excellent mother ; and an uncle as good 
as either; Jocky too in fortune, rank, figure, health, disposition; 
4D|f also ia Jufiiig the verj bQ&\ ^liVftl ^^ t^^KECk^x^ ^Oaax ^«ft ever 
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iMNTQ and educated , in the person of your most bumble and obe- 
dient serrant, Jean Marais." 

**WeU, wen/' said Francis de Langj, laughing; **yoii an 
right io aU the first particulars you have mentioned, and I tru^ 
you viU prove yourself right in the last also. So now good nigbt 
to you. Tell one of the other servants to take your place for the 
time being, and let him call me early to-morrow, for I wish to 
catch my uncle before he goes out." 

*' Thus saying, Francis de Langy retired to repose , like all the 
rest of the world , in happy ignorance of the events which were 
coming rapidly forward out of the dark future to alter the whole 
compleiion of his fate. Each man, when he lays down his head 
upon his pillow to rest , has a volcano underneath him. It may 
remain still and tranquil during his slumber : for hours , for days, 
f»r months , for years , it may show nothing but peace ; and calm 
prosperity may stretch around. But it may wake him ere morning 
irith the lava or the earthquake, and bum up the harvest of his 
hopes, or scatter the vineyard of his fortunes to the wind. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Wb must return , dear reader , to a spot whicl^ we have aban* 
doned for many years , and to persons whom we have not seen for 
some time; but we go back with none of those feelings of affectioii 
idterewitb one revisits the scenes of one's youth, with none of 
those warm and kindly associations which the memories of hap- 
I^ess enjoyed are sure to produce. In returning after long ab- 
Mnce to the home of our early years , we may, it is true, find oui^ 
selves disappointed ; a part of the brightness is almost sure to have 
passed away , and our eyes are changed , even if the things they 
leoked upon have remained the same. The persons whom we 
kved, too, are sure to have altered, and rarely for the better; for, 
even if they be still upon the bright side of life , the rose-bud is 
generally more beautiful than the rose ; and , if they be on the 
autumnal side of the hill, we shall have to mark many a leaf that 
has fadlen, many a flower that has faded away. 

Ja going back, however, io the Ferme Godavd ^ ^^"S^^^^fs^ 
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we ourselves any great interest in the place or the people , nor, to 
say the truth, had Jean Marais. Nevertheless, he judged it 
necessary to visit the home of his youth , dear reader ; and , as we 
do not feel ourselves to be competent to censure his conduct or 
restrain his actions, we too must follow him thither, to see what 
he was about. 

It was hot summer weather, as the reader well knows, and 
Jean Marais thought — he was a very reasonable and calculating 
gentleman, — that it would be much cooler, both for himself and 
his horse , if he made his little expedition by night , rather than in 
the day-time ; and , accordingly , within two hours after he left 
the bed-room of Francis de Langy , he was going soberly along the 
road in a direction varying from north-west to north-west and by 
west. As nothing in the world happened to him eicept his horse 
getting a stone in its shoe at the distance of about five leagues from 
Paris, we shall not dwell upon the events of his journey, till, at 
about half-^ast eight o'clock in the morning, he rode out of the 
little village which was seen from the farm-house , and took his 
way slowly up the hill. Although the recollections of childhood 
in the breast of Jean Marais were not full of unmiied pleasure, and 
the sweeter parts were altogether connected with himself; al- 
though he had lost his parents early , and had fallen to the care of 
Gerard Latouches , who, to say the truth , was not the kindest of 
cousins ; although he had been put to labour, as soon as his hands 
were capable of work , with a harsh and suspicious master who 
gave every encouragement that distrust and severity can afford to 
make a servant outwit him he serves ; yet , as Jean Marais rode 
along and looked round upon the scenes of his early years , he 
could not but experience some of that melting tenderness which 
seldom, if ever , fails to rise in the heart of man when any circum- 
stance, either of sight or sound, recalls in a more tangible tsA 
vivid form a period of comparative innocence and genJeness of 
feeling. Memory brings its own light with it; but that light, 
which like the lustre of the moon is a reflected one , partakes the 
diaracter of the period from which it flows. When we look back, 
in our latter day, towards the joyous activity and energy of first 
Bumbood, the ereniog seems to Y^e bn^iVAn^^ Iqi\ ^i!iQ\ssft\i\iV\^ 
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Dfiioon; and when, in the foil summer-dajofantariljy 
der the heat of our passions and the eidteaMOt of sliUb 
rour, the calm fresh fgLtam of the mondng appean to 
ing upon our hearts as soon as we turn our ayes to Hw 
s of childhood. 

lelings took possession of the hero of this chipter as he 
Rrards the farm, but they did not hold him lon§, and Ua 
dily resumed its ordinary habits. Now, the n&d of 
is, dear reader, was a very peeuliar one; an tellfv, 
itiing intellect which was always busy about SMMliilag, 
finding out, setting to rights, arranging its goods and 
)r bartering them against those of other people with a 
!e of sagacity and shrewdness. There are as great diflb* 
he demeanour and conduct of the mind as in the 
bearing of the outward man. Indeed , the flesUy 
but the corporeal type of the thinner e^senee wMdi'ls 
ithin each of us; and, just as much as there are akw 
»h frames which move with difficulty and unwiOiiigiiese, 
ustling bodies that are always in a state of foss and lei- 
graceful and beautiful forms , that, idietherinoetiTliy 
present themselves in sweet and acpreeable attitndM, 
powerful shapes which require robust eiertioii and 
he natural result of their structure, so have we mtndB 
precisely the same qualities, and eihUrftiiig themMves 
nder the same aspects. It does not ftoOow,- indeed, at 
te body should represent the mind that is witUa* it. In 
i ! the contrary is firequently the case : aihd I have' often 
ted to think — and might have given way te the' tenq^ 
lad not revelation put a bar to the vagaries 'of ftney*^ 
>rdiDg to some heathen superstition, 'the bodies and 
len were originally made separately, ttke an inttfument 
, and were then hdd by, to be put together as di^ ndifjkt 
Going a little farther still, I could have flmcied diat 
of arrangement it was not judged ef much importaiiee 
it was put into which case ; so that a very fine instnw i e nt 
frequently found in a eoaise , InfiomeitoDSis « 
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Such wa8 in some degree the case with Jean Marais ; that is to 
My, his corporeal and mental qualities were very different. Strong, 
powerful , and active he certainly was in frame ; but no one would 
have imagined , from his somewhat light and careless demeanour, 
that his mind was so thoughtful and busy as it was , especially at 
those moments when his limbs and muscles were in the most quiet 
and tranquil state. Had the outward and inward man acted at all 
together, our friend Jean could not have gone up the hill at the 
alow and sauntering pace with which he proceeded ; for his £uicy 
was employed with a thousand different inquiries , and was flying 
from one point to another with a rapidity truly marvellous. 

As he came nearer to the Ferme Godard, however, he laid by 
speculation and took to observation. The first thing that struck 
him was a look of great improvement and an increased neatness 
about the building, and all that lay around it. His cousin had 
evidently prospered in the world, and Jean Marais remarked it 
with a smile. He did not in the least wish Gerard Latouches any 
evil, he was not sorry to see his fortunes improve; but, if the 
truth must be told, he had considerable doubts as to the means by 
which that improvement had been effected. He had no great con- 
fidence, in short, in the peculiar honesty of his cousin; and he 
had some cause , to say sooth , to doubt Gerard Latouches' mode 
of acquisition. 

Riding up to the house, he entered a farm-yard which had lately 
been addied and inclosed with walls ; and , tying his horse to a ring 
which was fixed in the side of the house, hc'opened the door quietly 
and went in. The first person his eyes fell upon was a maid-ser- 
Yant , an appendage which the farm now owned ; and he was about 
to ask for his relations, when Marguerite Latouches herself came 
out of the back-room, and for a moment seemed scarcely to re- 
collect him , though perhaps he was less changed than she was 
herself. He had indeed become a stout powerful man , instead of 
a tall well-grown boy; but a very different sort of alteration had 
taken place in her appearance. In the first place , she had come- 
pleielylost the smart air of die lady's-maid, and had sunk down 
iff dress sad character into the amall &nner*s wife. In the neit 
pUee, every restige of beauty was %oii^\ \\i"fc ^x^vvj ^^^Xui&^fer 
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some the plain woman, brown, and somewhat shriveUed with 
liHie » eiposure ; kbour and'care : but the saddest change of all 
W9S from health to sickness. There was still some colour in the 
Gue, it is true ; hut that colour centred in one small spot in either 
eheek , and the rest was all sallow and sickly. The lips were pale 
md bloodless, the features sharp and thin, and there was more- 
over a look of anxious thought, as if something were pressing con- 
tinually upon herlnind. 

As soon as she recognised her husband's cousin , Marguerite 
Latottches welcomed him with a faint smile , but told him at the 
same time that Latouches was absent. ''He has been away fire 
days new," she said. 

'*I thought so," replied Jean Marais, much to her surprise. 
" Pray , where is your son ? " 

'* He is at school ," answered Marguerite Latouches ; '^ Gerard 
is bringing him up for a lawyer. '* 

"For a lawyer!" repeated Jean Marais; "that is an honest 
profession ! But what hopes has he in making the young man a 
lawyer? He can but be an avouS, or a notary; and, without 
some relation in that line , a peasant's son will never get on." 

**Ay, but you forget," said Marguerite, "that your cousin 
MarUn, Gerard's brother, is intendant to Monsieur de Langy, 
and can do a great deal for him. But come , Jean , you must break 
bread in the house , though you seem to have grown a yery fine 
gentleman. What will you take ? " 

"Nothing but a cup of water with a dash of wine in it," replied 
Jean Marais; and then added abruptly, "I should have liked to 
see your son." 

"Thank you, thank you, Jean," answered Marguerite, "you 
were always kind' to the boys; and I used to say you had a good 
heart , though a wild head." 

"I should hare liked to see him," repeated Jean Marais; "I 
want to know which of his family he is like , Marguerite." 

At that moment the good woman turned away to get a glass out 
of the cupboard ; and Jean Marais added in the same sort of abrupt 
manner in which head before spoken, *'I always thou^hi ^<^^\ 
hasbgnd had great intentions for his sou.** 
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Marguerite turned and looked at him steadily, while the bright 
colour came up into her sallow cheek. There seemed to be a 
struggle in her mind as to whether she should reply or not, and 
after a momentary pause she said, *'Jean Marais, some day or 
another — " 

Butjust at that moment a horse trotted rapidly up to the front 
of the farm , and with a nervous look in that direction she hastened 
to draw some wine from a barrel , leaving thei* sentence uncon- 
eluded. The neit instant the door opened, and Gerard Latouches 
entered , looking round him for the guest whose horse he had seen 
standing without. Jean Marais sat still , gazing at him with an 
unconcerned air, and an expression of countenance which might 
be translated '* Here I am ! how do you like me?" but it was evi- 
dently by a great effort of memory that Gerard recollected his 
cousin. 

''On my life," he cried at length, *'on my life, I believe it 
is that worthless scapegrace , Jean Marais ! " 

*' No other, if you will believe me ," said Jean Marais with the 
utmost nonchalance:, '' I do not wonder at your not knowing me, 
Gerard ; I am very much changed in all things since I left you. I 
have got to a new school , and have turned an honest man." 

''Then the philosopher's stone has been discovered," cried 
Gerard Latouches; "for nothing but a transmutation of metals 
could do that." 

"Why, it is true, I am your first cousin," replied Jean 
Marais , "and they say what is bred in the bone will never go out 
of the flesh ; but still I am trying to be as honest as the bad blood 
in my veins will let me." 

"Then be so good as to pay me the ten louis which you stole 
out of my table when you went away ," exclaimed the farmer , ** or 
I will have you taken up for robbery." 

Jean Marais laughed. "Come, come, Gerard," he said, 
"thou always wert the most impudent of men ; and how I come to 
be so modest , I cannot tell, considering I was brought up by you. 
Answer me one question , Gerard Latouches : did you not pocket 
every thing my father left when he died? Did you not sell the two 
cows, aad the horse and cart^ and l\i« &«\d) ^a^ ^^ ^sss::Q^^a9a;^ 
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ind the house ? I only helped myself to a part of my own ; and , if 
ire come to reckon , I think yon will have to put your hand in your 
purse." 

** Who fed and clothed you , and placed you at school for three 
fears ? ** cried Gerard Latouches. ' ' You cost me much more than 
ever you brought, and were always in mischief from the time you 
were twelve years old." 

''Will you go into an account before a notary?" asked Jean 
Uarais. 

''Stuff and nonsense!" answered his cousin. "Besides, if 
there were a few louis more or less , you had no right to break open 
the drawer. You could be marked on the shoulder for that." 

He spoke much more diffidently, however, than he had done 
at the beginning; and, in the end, he thought it better to change 
the conversation , saying, "Well, where did you get all your fine 
feathers, and your horse? Have you been plucking some young ' 
gull, or robbing on the highway? " 

"Neither, my good friend," replied Jean Harais, who well 
knew all the little intricacies of his cousin's character, and was 
aware that, amongst other not very singular opinions, he held 
wealth to be virtue, and poverty to be vice ; " neither : you mistake 
my position altogether. I hold a capital situation , which fills my 
purse and covers my back ; and ail that I have got to say is , that if 
yon have any claim upon me whatsoever , and are ready to enter 
into an account with me , I will discharge my debt in a moment, 
be it what it may." 

Thus speaking , he put his hand into his pocket and drew forth 
a well-filled leathern purse , much to the surprise and admiration 
not only of Gerard but of his wife, neither of whom could by any 
effort of imagination conceive how he could have possessed himself 
of so much wealth. 

" No , no , Jean ," replied Gerard , who was not at all fond of 
entering into the reckoning which his cousin talked of, "let the 
past be the past. I forgive your breaking open the drawer with all 
my heart ; and , as to the money , it is no matter. I never thought 
to.see you again , and so I kept no account. -^ BwX ^\l^V. \% ^^*& 
vintdoa jon hare got ? I should like to liesx .* 
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k moment's coDsideration made Jean Mareis resoWe not to tell 
kiB worthy coasin what was the natore of his employment , and by 
whom he was employed ; although he was well aware that, sooner 
OT later , Gerard , from his conneiion with the house of Langy, • 
would find the facts out for himself. *■ 

"You will excuse me, Master Gerard," he said; "my situa- 
tion is one of trust and confidence , and I think it better not to 
mention anything about it. — Thank you , Marguerite ," he con- 
tinued, taking up the glass of wine and water which she had placed 
on the table before him ; "here 's to your health ! — Gerard , your 
health! — I must be going." 

"Nay, nay," exclaimed Gerard; "you must stay and take a 
bit of dinner with us. My wife will put a fowl in the pot , and we 
will have a merry meal of it. Your horse looks tired too ; we will 
have him round to the stable. How far has he come this morning?" 

Jean Marais would not give the slightest indication of his place 
of abode, and simply replied, "A good many leagues." In the 
matter of dinner , indeed, he suffered himself to be prevailed upon, 
staying an hour or two for the purpose of gaining rather than af- 
fording information. From Gerard La touches very little was to be 
obtained, that worthy gentleman nothanng received from Nature 
a communicative disposition. Small signs and symptoms , how- 
ever, to an inquiring eye very often discover great truths; and, 
amongst other matters which Jean Marais perceived , was the fact 
that poor Marguerite stood in awe of her husband to a degree that 
could only be produced by some great severity on his side. Every 
thing like love appeared to be out of the question between them. 
She had expressed no satisfaction at his return , nor he any plea- 
sure at seeing her again ; and though , like a slave , she hastened 
to obey his lightest word , the anxious glance of her eye showed 
that it was the obedience of fear, and not affection. Tarious 
other little particulars became apparent to the keen scrutiny of 
Jean Marais; and, before he left the house , he was tolerably well 
saiisSediB regard to several qoesUons on ^\ik\i\i^^^do\ihtM 
wAea he entered their doors. As soon aa v\» taatiV^^^ w«tV^ 
iook bis leave , and Uh his relations , w\l^ som^ y^Vj t^^NSBft^viSfc, 
^oi DO great reverence for the bwrtiand. 
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feelings would have been not a little increased, could 
ais have seen the events which occorred immediately after 
rture. Gerard Latouches waited till the sound of his 
!et died away; but, the moment that such was the case, 
lawi opened a drawer in the old walnut commode which 
ir, and took out a paper covered with writing on two sides, 
watched him with a look of fear and anxiety , and, on his 
ound and approaching her, seemed ready to sink into the 



1 shall sign the confession, woman," said Gerard 
''whether you like it or not. I don't mean that I will 
nt , have it in my own hands , I will." 
)ld you before," answered Marguerite in a low voice, 
ill never do it. Ifyoukillme, I will not." 
! will see," replied Gerard Latouches, and at the same 
struck her a blow on the side of the head with his open 
ch made her reel and well-nigh fall. 
w will you sign it?" cried her husband. 
!" she replied, bursting into tears and casting herself 
lair. '*If you touch me again, I will scream till the 
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them/' said Gerard Latouches; and once more he 
ir as she sat, more severely than before, 
ueritc uttered a long and piercing shriek , and then began 
: violcDtly. In an instant her mouth filled with blood; 

cough continuing, every effort brought up more, ap- 
from the luDgs. Gerard Latouches was now alarmed; 
ling to some of the labourers, he sent them instantly 

the village, in which, by this time, a surgeon had 
ed himself to do those offices for the sick which , in for- 
\ , the good priest of the place had performed with little 
than himself. The son of Esculapius soon arrived, and 
)m Marguerite herself the ill-treatment Gerard had given 
with natural indignation sYie i<f^^ n^V %N> ^^^as^^S^^^^ 
/rer/iu5Jband had been inslmm«iiUiV\Ti>i^\^%^^^ ^^^ 
who bad attended her for som^ VVsJMi^^^ v^^^\is^g«is^'^ 
and who bad a reverence tot «a.V\ifcfwOB.^xts««s»\^ 
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neighboarliood , declared that the blows she had received in the 
face could not have raptured a vessel in the lungs , and, conse- 
quently , that her own screaming must have produced that result. 
Nothing he could do, however, seemed to stop, or even to diminish; 
the pouring out of blood; and, drawing Gerard Latouches aside, 
he informed him that his wife would not see the next morning. 

** That is'unfortunate ," replied Gerard Latouches in a very in- 
different tone , ' ' for I must absolutely return to Paris to-night. If 
you have got anything else to do , my good friend , go and do it, 
and then come back and attend upon her while I am absent. — But 
are you perfectly sure that she wUl die?" 

The surgeon informed him that there was not the slightest 
hope of her surviving; and Gerard, after having seen him depart, 
returned to his wife's chamber, and remained with her in conver- 
sation for nearly an hour , notwithstanding an injunction to keep 
her as quiet as possible. The surgeon brought back with him, 
two or three hours after, both a sick-nurse and the priest; the 
latter of whom was received by the farmer with a very sad and 
woe-begone countenance. He declared his deep regret that he was 
obliged to leave his poor Marguerite under such circumstances; 
but, on mounting his horse , and riding away from the door, the 
clouds passed off from his face very soon ; and any one who had 
marked it accurately might have seen a strong inclination to laugh 
curling his lip. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Francis de Langt was disappointed in seeing his uncle on the 
day after Jean Marais* departure. Monsieur de St. Medard had 
gone out before his nephew arrived , and during the whole day he 
did not visit the H6tel de Langy , where the young gentleman had 
taken up his abode on reaching Paris. The next morning, however, 
as his adopted son was sitting in his own room about an hour be- 
fore breakfast , calculating whether it would not be better to speak 
to the marquis at once on the subject of his wishes, rather than 
wait ia order to trust the communication to his uncle , Monsieur 
de St, Medard himself opened the dQOi md CAxii^ iu. 
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^lad to find you alone , Francis /' he said , taking a 
lis nephew placed for him : *' there are two matters on 
I to speak to you ; and on one of which , my dear boy, 
lave wished to speak with me , yet seem to have hesi- 
so. In the first place, then, let me advise you, 
th those whom you love and respect, never let ti- 
3nt you from going straightforward to the point re- 
hing that you desire. Mental courage is as necessary 
lorporeal courage ; they are the two great guardians of 
vf^hen you have well considered a matter , and have 
iir mind that it is right to do it or to say it , have no 
putting your resolution into execution , nor attempt 
e way by any preliminaries , except such explanations 
itely necessary." 

oubtful, my dear uncle," replied Francis, with the 
what high in his cheek, *'I was doubtful whether it 
;ht and necessary to do that which I wished to do." 
Dt blaming you, my dear boy," said his uncle , **but 
Ivice for the future — two very different things. But 
You are now an only son ; and my belief is , that 
1 are too young at present, according to the customs 
, to marry , your father will wish to form an alliance 
on as possible. My wishes in that matter will go with 
IS reasons. In the first place , one cannot altogether 
ind from prejudices which have been instilled into us 
very man in out station of life desires to see the house 
)cloDgs carried on by direct heirs. It is a foolish in- 
srhaps, and has no very reasonable foundation; but 
jcl with the world in this respect , and should be sorry 
)nours and estates of the house pass away to remote 
rhom we know little or nothing. In the next place , I 
idvocate for early marriage where both parties have 
id in the principles of virtue and honour. I look upon 
ichment to a woman who deserves it as the greatest 
guard to him in his dealings with the world ; it keeps 
those small vices which unfettered youth thinks little 
:h certainly , though s\0N(rV{ , \nA«ras^sA ^^ \5S"«B^»e- 
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tloas of better things , till in the end the whole fabric of rig^t and 
wrong giyes way under the assault of temptation. I myself owe 
more in life than you can imagine to an early and honourable 
though unrequited affection. Now, firom your conduet and 
demeanour towards Mademoiselle d'Artonne, I am inclined to 
believe that an union with her would not be disagreeable to you." 

*' I love her more than any being upon earth /' replied Francis 
deLangy. 

* * I am glad of it ," said his uncle, ' * for I think she is worthy of 
your love ; and I am not the least offended ,< my dear boy, at your 
not making any exception in my favour in regard to the exclusive 
attachment you profess for her , for Nature never intended that 
man should love any other human being with the same devotion 
which he must feel towards her who is to be the companion of his 
whole existence. I am glad of it in another respect , too ; because 
I think that , merely in a worldly point of view , the allianee is one 
which your father would himself desire , and because I «lso know 
that there will be no obstacle on the part of Monsieur d'Artonne. 
That fact I had already ascertained before your brother's death ; 
and, if he did not object when your position was much less favour- 
able, he certainly will throw no impediment in the way under 
existing circumstances.'' 

It may easily be conceived that such intelligence gave extraop- 
dinary joy to a bosom full of the warm enthusiasms and eager 
affections of early youth. A thousand dark apprehensions and 
misgivings had hung between the eyes of Francis de Langy and the 
future, making him fearful to look upon it. He had fancied that 
his father might object , or even Monsieur de St. Medard himself; 
that Monsieur d'Artonne might oppose; that the hand of Julie 
might even be promised to another; or, at the best, that all par- 
ties might treat his attachment coldly on account of his youth, and 
interpose long delays to chill the eager hopes of love. Such ap- 
prehensions, however, were now all swept away in an instant* 
It was as if a dark and sombre curtain had been suddenly removed, 
and one scene of unclouded brightness and splendour opened be- 
fore him as his future prospect. The presence of age akaosi always 
^^Hb m€m. <u: Jess the fire of youAi. laL^LdlStv&sTA ^v»i^V^ffi^ 
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it have givcD way to almost any sort of joyous extra- 
thc exuberance of his satisfaction. A young man 
ch who could not jump over a chair or a table when 
)y , just to expend a part of the superfluous excite- 
lonsieur de St. Medard being present , Francis de 
d himself, and only kissed his uncle's hand warmly 
itudeandhisjoy. 

II, my dear boy/' said the viscount, **I sceyoa 
ith the arrangement I propose; and therefore , 
1 more , I will go down and speak to your fiither 
here , and I will let you know the result." 

the human mind a want of faith in happiness; 
e, is inherent, not acquired. What we long for, 

and even the child snatching at the fruit or flower 
eagerness, as well as desire. We know, without 
hat everything on this earth is mortal ; and that, of 
^s, joy is the most frail. The moment his uncle 
feeling of apprehension again took possession of the 
s de Langy. He knew ofno'cause for dread, and 
ihal some unforeseen obstacle might still intervene. 
^ kept in suspense , however ; for the viscount was 
iiinutes , and his air and manner on his return at 
at all >vas as he could have wished it. 
ler is delighted, Francis," said Monsieur de St. 

your mother not less so. Go to them , my dear 
make preparations fyr a journey. It is determined 
ur own ambassador; and as you have selected your 
urseif , contrary to all our absurd|>recedents in this 
nusl even ask her hand of her father also." 

hour on the following morning Francis de Langy 
^^ his preparations for his new expedition to Au- 
by the servant who had supplied Jean Marais' place 
e of absence , when suddenly the worthy valet him- 

room , exclaiming in grief and astonishment, 
4uvergne, Sir, and I not going with you!" 
y good Jean," replied Francis de Langy, „ I have 
3orlance to transact, aadcould.w.QX^vX^^'^'Vs^* 
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' ' Wait ! '* cried Jean Marais ; ^ ' I am ready this moment , l 
You can never go to Auvergne without me. Is not a real, genuii 
unadulterated valet de chambre as much a part of his master's p< 
son and identity as his right leg , without which he cannot wa 
hut only hobble? I will answer for it, Sir, that, if you were to 
out for Auvergne without me , you would get into some scrape 
two minutes , froQi which no one could extricate you but myse 
and in taking me with you , as I fully intend you shall, you ^ 
find cause every hour of the day to thank the lucky stars t 
furnished you with Jean Marais. — What is a gentleman withov 
valet de chambre , indeed?" 

Francis de Langy laughed gaily , with a heart so full of its o 
gladness that everything else seemed of minor importance ; ai 
leaving the other man and Jean Marais to settle the matter betwi 
them as to which should accompany him , he saw it speedily 
ranged to the satisfaction of both parties , the lackey being qi 
as much pleased to remain in Paris as Jean was to journey i 
Auvergne. 

Ere half an hour was over , Francis de Langy's post-ch< 
rolled out oHhe pdrte cochere of his father's house , and was s< 
on the road to Clermont. If thou should'st ever be in Paris, read 
and be either enchanted by its gaieties, fascinated by its pi 
sures, deluded by its apparent wit, philosophy, and energy, 
attached to it too strongly by any of the bonds of the heart or 
head, and, on leaving it, should'st desire a brush wherewitt 
sweep away every feeling of regret from thy mind , go out slo 
by the Faubourg St. Marceau : let the sight of its filth and squal 
its crowded abominations and uncheerful horrors , be thy last 
membrance of Paris ; and , if ever thou dost wish to see it agi 
thou must have a strong stomach or a bad memory. Now-a-df 
one can avoid that faubourg, on whatever road one travels, 1: 
at the time I speak of, there was no possibility of getting to M 
lins without passing through it; and, as the postilion jogged 
slowly over its rough and jolting pavement, Francis de La; 
thought he would never get to the end of sights displeasing to 
eje, and smells offensive to the nose. But when they issued fc 
oaderMenJlMoatant, and passed thTOXi^ yUle^uif, where tfa 
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me , he might have given way to ahnoBt any sort of joyous extra- 
apmce to vent the exuberance of his satisfaction. A young man 
not worth much who could not jump over a chair or a table when 
is very happy, just to expend apart of the superfluous excite- 
mU But, Monsieur de St. Medard being present, Francis de 
ingy restrained himself, and only kissed his uncle's hand warmly 
show his gratitude and his joy. 

"Well, well, my dear boy," said the viscount, **I see you 
B satisfied with the arrangement I propose; and therefore, 
thont a word more , I will go down and speak to your fiither 
lOut it. Stay here , and I will let you know the result." 

There is in the human mind a want of faith in happiness; 
bich ; I believe , is inherent , not acquired. What we long for, 
e tremble for ; and even the child snatching at the fruit or flower 
IS fear in his eagerness, as well as desire. We know, without 
)ing taught , that everything on this earth is mortal ; and that, of 
1 mortal things, joy is the most frail. The moment his uncle 
as gone , the feeling of apprehension again took possession of the 
»rt of Francis de Langy. He knew of no'cause for dread , and 
it he dreaded that some unforeseen obstacle might still intervene, 
e was not long kept in suspense , however ; for the viscount was 
ot gone five minutes , and his air and manner on his return at 
ace showed that all was as he could have wished it. 

'*Your father is delighted, Francis," said Monsieur de St. 
[edard, "and your mother not less so. Go to them, my dear 
oy , and then make preparations fyr a journey. It is determined 
ou shall be your own ambassador; and as you have selected your ' 
iture bride yourself, contrary to all our absurd|>recedents in this 
ountry , you must even ask her hand of her fiither also." 

At an early hour on the following morning Francis de Langy 
as concluding his preparations fbr his new expedition to Au- 
ergne , aided by the servant who had supplied Jean Marais' place 
uring his leave of absence , when suddenly the worthy valet him- 
elf entered the room , exclaiming in grief and astonishment, 

"Going to Auvergne, Sir, and I not going with you I" 

"Why, my good Jean," replied Francis deLan^^ ><i^^^*^ 
^vaiaess ofimportance to transact, ftnd coxiV^u'^V.^ii^X^^'^ A^"^* 
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Langy naturally bent his steps , and spent an hour in taking his 
dinner while the aile of the carriage was being mended. Tha^ 
operation took up at least an hour and a half, and thus the sun had 
just set when he reached Riom. 

Do you remember, reader, having walked with us up a hill not 
£ir beyond that city , and through a path in the wood which led to a 
fountain? If you do, you will also call to mind that Francis de 
Langy there beheld , for the flrst time , the beautiful being whonr 
he was now going to seek as his bride. Just as he reached the 
bottom of the ascent on the present occasion , the moon , which 
had been somewhat hidden , either by the clouds or the hills — I 
know not well which — shone out bright and clear; and, at the 
same moment , the postillion pulled up his horses and asked if 
Monsieur liked to walk up the hill. Francis agreed to do so very 
willingly ; and at the mouth of the little path which he had formerly 
pursued, with his heart full of the memories of that meeting, he 
turned away to the left, enjoying at every step the thrilling plea- 
sures of association. He smiled as he recollected how free and easy 
was his breast when first he trod that little meandering footway, 
how little he had expected that any incident would occur to beget 
such a complete change of feeling in his heart ; and then he thought 
of her he loved , and of how beautiful she had looked as she lay 
senseless upon the path before him ; and he called up the glance 
which she had given around as recollection returned, and the first 
meeting of his eyes with hers. 

Memory might pause for a moment, too, upon all that was 
strange and unexplained in the events of that day ; but his heart was 
too full of love to permit thoughts of any other kind to hold it long, 
and he walked on, dreaming of Julie d'Artonne. As he went, the 
moonlight seemed still to keep him company ; for though the path, 
as we have shown , took many bends round the sweeps of the hill, 
yet the bright planet was so high that she either shone out full upon 
his way , or poured her rays in wavering spots of light through the 
hro wa lea ves and branches overhead. 
As the young gentleman was appioaLtWii^ ^^ \\\Sl^ ^^^xiv^xi^ 
Aowever, he heard a sound as ii som^ o\i^\i^^>X«awi^wwi^ 
9oanUty of tools or Jmplemeats of Iwa^Miein , W»ii^N?^^Vi ^^S«« 
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ildng Id a low grave tone. He suddenly stopped , for the usual 

f of work was past, the labourer retired from the field, the 

tdman gone home to his cottage ; and f rancis then perceived, 

the first time, that Jean Marais was close behind him. 

'* What is going on, Jean?" he said in a whisper. 

** Perhaps some poachers,'' answered the man; ''and, if it 

we had better go on and take no heed." 
**Perhaps wehad," replied Francis de Langy ; and he accord- 
1 J walked slowly and quietly forward , for ten or a dozen steps, 
I place where the path became more open , crossing a space of 
ut twenty yards in breadth and forty in length , where some 
ss had been cut down on the hill-side , leaving behind them a 
ch of underwood here and there , while the rest of the ground 
% covered with long forest-grass. On the left hand the hill de- 
ted somewhat abruptly ; and, beyond the opening, the trees 
e tall and thin, with a few shrubs and plants beneath them, not 
^ enough to deserve the name of underwood. 
Here again Francis de Langy suddenly stopped , for there was 
»ther light besides that of the moon; and the persons from 
om the voices proceeded were partly visible at no great distance, 
ey were gathered together just below the path, and were some 
ilve or fourteen in number. As they stood at different distances 
?n the descent, the heads and shoulders of some, the heads of 
ers, and nearly the whole form of one or two, were visible. 
t latter was the case with a tall man , dressed in the garb of the 
r^chauss^e, who held a torch in his hand , with the flaming end 
aewhat bent down. There seemed to be another flambeau , if 

more, below, by the -red light and smoke which came up, 
wning in a gloomy and portentous glare the pure cold beams of 
moon. 

After gazing for a moment, Francis de Langy fancied that he 
ognized more than one of the persons before him; and, at all 
nts, his curiosity was too highly excited to permit ofhisi^ror* 
ding without ascertaining what ticy ^eift ii!bow\.. '^V^^^ "w^ 
mpt at concealment , then , but wU\i Si q[0\^\. %V«^ > ^^ ^^^wiR'^ 
igb the grass to the spot where the ^ovi^^as ^%s«c^\R.^^^?^^ 
i as be did so, l>y Jean Marais- IhtiVt ^Y^ic^^^^ ^^"^^^ 
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observation; one of the men turning round his head, looking at 
them slighdy , and then resuming the stedfost gaze with which he 
had been previously contemplating the proceedings of another per- 
sonage, who, with mattock and pickaxe , was beginning to dig by 
the light of the torches held above his head. 

What they were seeking the two new comers could not divine; 
but it was now clear, not only that the business was of importance, 
but that Francis de Langy was right in supposing severd of those 
there assembled to be well know to him. Close to the person who 
was digging stood the Intendant , with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, and a red roquelaure cast over his shoulders to keep him 
from the night-air. He was looking on with his usual calm , cold, 
impenetrable expression of countenance, steadily, but not an- 
xiously , as one might be supposed to witness a proceeding which 
excited nothing but mere curiosity. A little nearer to Francis de 
Langy, but with his back turned towards him, stood the Count 
d'Artonne. It was evident, from the attitude which he had 
assumed , that he was gazing at the proceedings with strong inter- 
est, though his £Bice could not be seen. One or two of his servants 
were there also , as well as the Pr^fet of the neighbouring town, 
who had been pointed out to Francis de Langy during his former 
visit to Auvergne. The rest of the party comprised two or three 
labourers, and some servants and officers of the Intendant, with 
several agents of the police, and no less than four servants in the 
livery of Madame de Bausse. In the front was the large dog which 
we have mentioned as accompanying that lady on her visit to the 
house of the Intendant, which now stood with drooping ears and 
tail, the mouth partly open, and the tongue hanging out, watch- 
ing the process of digging, and every now and then running for- 
ward, and attempting to aid the men who were employed by 
scratching eagerly with his feet. 

The scene altogether was a curious and a solemn one. AH 

were now silent; and the only sounds which broke the stillness 

were the strokes of the mattock and an occasional low whine from 

the dog. The sensations of Francis de Langy were by no means 

pleasant; a cold chill seemed cast over his bright expectations; 

rsfgue and nncomfortable Imaf^es to&« \i^\)^lQif^\SA\KEL«\^ vkjI 
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eoDoeeted the present with many events of the past He remem- 
bered that it was close to that very spot where he had found JuHb 
d'ijtonne in a state of insensibility; he recollected the sudden and 
onexplained disappearance of Monsieur de Bausse ; and , he knew 
not why, his mind would join those events with that which was at 
present going on , and that too in a painful manner. He too stood 
and watched the labourers with a feeling of awe and apprehen^n, 
as one gazes at a dark thunder-cloud which is ready every moment 
to burst upon us. In the mean while the men worked on , remo- 
ving shovelful after shovelful of earth , till at length the mattock 
struck the rock , without their discovering anything. 

* * Work on in this direction , ** said the Intendant ; ' * you have 
begun too much towards the hill. Let the dog be your guide. '' 

'* We shall come upon the water , Monseignenr , '' replied one 
of the men ; ** the stream firom the fountain comes down there. " 

^'Do as you are ordered/' replied the Intendant; and the 
woriunen proceeded, moving from the spot in which they had been 
digging two or three feet to the right. 

The first shovelfuls which they threw up in this place were of a 
dark sort of earth miied with some volcanic stones , loose and 
easily moved. They then came to some leaves thickly packed to- 
gether, and moist with the water of the stream, which, oozing 
through them , passed under the surface of the ground from the 
basin of the fountain above, to join the stream down below. Two 
spadefols were cast out, and then the Intendant suddenly ok- 
cfadmed, 

<' Stop ! what did you (ouch there?" 

"Nothing, I think, but the packed leaves, Monseignenr," 
relied the man. 

Monsieur d'Artonne stepped a little forward , and said , — it 
seemed to Francis de Langy , not without a considerable effort , — 
** Better scrape the leaves away gently: they must have been pla- 
ced there , as the earth is above them. " 

His voice was low and hollow ; and , as he spoke , the dog, 
whom one of the servants had taken by the collar, broke away, 
and scratched up the leaves with his feet. 

Tike neaU insUnt some cloth , appareaU^ t3^<& ^Vmsh^ ^1 i^ioiis^^ 
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Mt, was discoyered; and the lotendaot etclaimed, "Hold the 
U>rchl hold the torch! — Here is the body! — Take away the 
dog, remoTe the earth and leaves gently , let as see exactly how he 
lies." 

Quickly and in silence the men proceeded with their work, 
casting off the earth and the wet leaves on either side , and in less 
than a minute they came to a hilt of a sword; upon which one of 
Ihem was stooping down to pull it out from the mass that covered 
the blade , but the Intendant stopped him , exclaiming suddenly, 
''Do not touch it ! Remove the rubbish from it with the spade ; it 
is necessary to see whether it be drawn or not. " 

Very little labour was necessary to prove the fact: the sword 
was unsheathed, and quite rusty, seeming to have been thrown io 
after the body had been deposited in its unconsecrated grave. 
When it was all clear, the Intendant took it from the hands of the 
workmen , and examined it by the torchlight; while every one ga- 
zed on him and it , in deep silence and with a contracted brow. 

** Go on , " said the Intendant, and the work was resumed. 

In about three minutes more the whole of a human body was 
exposed to view; but the little stream, trickling on through the 
leaves, formed with the disturbed earth a muddy pool around the 
corpse , which prevented anything from being seen , except that i 
was lying on the side, with the face towards the hill. 

The body was easily raised, however; and, being placed upc 
the open ground, a torch was held close to the face. To the su 
prise of all, not the slightest appearance of corruption was visib' 
It would seem that the stream of water , either from some pecul 
quality in itself, or from the extreme coldness of its temperate 
had entirely preserved the corpse from decay , so that the feati 
were as perfect as at the moment when Death set his seal v 
them. They were those of a young and somewhat handsome r 
well formed, though not particularly prepossessing. The coi 
nance seemed to retain a certain degree of expression , whicl 
probably more the accidental one which it bore at the mom 
death, than that which was habitual to it. The brow was co 
ied, the teeth set hard, and the comers of the mouth drawn 
Tbe Might band had a glove upouW, vYi^\e\\.\ivcA\i^w^^> 
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foond under the body. The clothes were rich and expensive ; 
there were rings upon the fingers , and the chain of a watch appa- 
rent, with seYeral large seals. No hat was found; and the sheath 
of the sword was doubled up underneath him , and somewhat 
broken. 

'^Do any of you recognize this man?'' demanded the Inten- 
dant. 

" I do , " replied the Count d'Artonne at once , *Mt is the late 
Marquis de Bausse. " 

' * I do , I do , " ' cried seyeral of the persons present. 

''Now, then, let us see how he came by his death , " the In- 
tendant continued; ** there is no appearance of blood that I can 

'*It must have been washed away by the water," observed 
some one. 

« Open his coat," said the Intendant; and, on so doing, right 
in the midst of the breast was discovered a small round wound, 
scarcely large enough to admit the point of a man's finger ; but, 
spreading from it on every side like a halo , was a deep blue and 
yellow bruise. 

**Well," said the Intendant, after they had all gazed for a 
moment or two in silence, 'Hwo facts are evident. This is the 
corpse of Monsieur de Bausse , which we have at length found; 
and he has met with a violent death. Monsieur d'Artonne, I roust 
trust to you to convey this intelligence as delicately as you can to 
Madame de Bausse , for I intend myself to proced immediately to 
Riom , carrying the body with me. I hope too , my dear friend, 
that to-morrow you will give me your assistance in the investiga- 
tions which it will be necessary for me to institute in order to dis- 
cover the perpetrator of this deed. " 

<< Undoubtedly," replied Monsieur d'Artonne. *' At what time 
dun I be with you to-morrow? " 

''At ten,** said the Intendant, 'Mf you can make it conve- 
nient? and some more conversation of no importance took place 
ngardiog the arrangements for the next da^ , QlU^ \\i<& \&ft.^^\ ^V 
Wfiqf Uw corpse to Biom. 
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Francis de Langy , however , waited not to hear it. He MC 
sick and gloomy : a deeper impression was made apon him — he 
knew not why — than the mere sight of the dead body coald hare 
occasioned; and, taming away, he resumed the path towards the 
high-road \v1thout speaking a word to any one. Absorbed in what 
was going on, no one noticed his departure any more than his arri- 
val ; and , when he cast himself into the chaise , he covered his 
eyes with his hands ; but it was long before he could turn his 
thoughts away from the painful channel into which they had been 
directed. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Im this chapter, reader, we will endeavour to fly with the wiogs 
of the vdnd ; though , perhaps , we had better say with the wings 
of the butterfly. But this is a chapter of young joy , which is al- 
ways eager and rapid, passing like a flash : and the butterfly is the 
image of calm happiness , sporting in its garden of flowers , and 
flattering, half-sated in the wantonness of fruition, from sweet to 
sweet ere each be fully tasted. 

The meeting of Francis de Langy , on the night of which we 
have already spoken , with Julie d'Artonne , with her flither and 
with her mother, was somewhat chequered with §^oom. The 
scene he had witnessed had cast a shadow over his own mind ; it 
had done so still more over that of Monsieur d'Artonne ; and, 
judging that the count might wish to communicate with his family 
in private, Francis soon after his arrival proceeded to the cham- 
ber of the Abb^ Amoux , whom he found very slowly advancing 
towards recovery. The good old man was quite contented with 
his progress, however; he had been up for an hour during each of 
the two days preceding, and he thanked God for the relief aflTorded 
him wjth the humble gratitude of an earnest and pious heart. 

The next morning beamed more brightly ; the impressions of 

the night before had been softened in the mind of the young lover; 

and, on going down, he found Monsieur d'Artonne also with a 

more cheerful face. While speaking with him at the foot of the 

stairs, a servant brought in aleUet ticMXkVXut Vi\KAi&aifiX\ voA.^ 5& 
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reading it, a well-pleased smile came upon tfae count's lip. Fran- 
di de Langy thought the moment favourable for his own suit ; and 
It once presented a note , which had been giTen to him by his 
ftffaer , formally asking the hand of the young heiress of Artonne 
for the heir of the house of Langy. The count read it with a grave 
ihr, and then merely replied , '* If you will go into the saloon , I 
vill join you in a minute. ** 

A momentary shade of apprehension came over the heart of 
ftancis de Langy. It was in vain that he recalled the words of 
Monsieur de St. Hedard , and the assurances which those words 
implied; he loved too much to be confident, and remained in doubt 
and fear till there were steps without , and the count himself came 
in leading Julie by the hand. Her face was like a rose in the mom- 
iag, all blushes and tears; but the tears were happy ones, like 
the dew of the summer dawn : and, when Francis sprang forward 
to meet her , she gave him both her hands ; and he held her to his 
bosom as a bride. 

They were joined , the moment after , by Madame d'Artonne ; 
who, with a warmth and eagerness very different from the cold and 
formal manners of the day , expressed the delight she felt at the 
idea of her daughter being united to the adopted child of one who 
hid been the earliest and dearest friend of her husband and herselL 
k few minutes of confused joy succeeded , during which neither 
Francis nor Julie well knew what they themselves , or any other 
person , said ; and then came calmer considerations , as to when 
this union was to take place. A smil^, thoughtful and grave, but 
yet fdll of calm and happy expectation , came upon the countenan- 
ces of Monsieur and Madame d' Artonne when they called4o mind 
how young, how very young, were those two lovers. The only 
difficulty , indeed , that either of them felt was to make Francis de 
Laogy understand that a considerable lapse of time must pass ere 
he could receive Julie's hand. That matter, however, was more 
easUy settled than Monsieur d*Artonne expected , for Francis al- 
ready had come to the same conclusion ; so that he offered not a 
word of opposition , and the matter was left vague and uncertain. 

'' I must go to Riom immediately after breakfast , " said Mock- 
Bieurd'AiioBne, as thej were sittinf^ doNiU\A i^<^iSLQrcASi%'c&»^\ 
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*'but I vill not take you vith mc, Francis, upon a dull an 
what sad errand. I have another aflair for Julie and you t 
act, better suited to your time of life and to your feelinj 
you remember the man who was in prison for poaching , 
toine Bure? He was set a liberty: but it appears Ihatlhc 
other charges of the same kind against him , which have k 
from his home wandering amongst the mountains for the I 
Bight. Now, with some difficulty, I have obtained an ( 
ntrseoir, which is tantamount, you know, to pardon; ^ 
two, if you like, may carry up the notice thereof to his 
bouse. Do you know where it is , Julie? '' 

''Oh yes!" replied Julie, *'I can And it; it is to \ 
above Bourasole , amongst the hills. I never was there 
heard something about the Huguenots , and that you wer 
vlth the people because they were unkind to -them. " 

The matter was soon and easily settled. Francis un 
that they would easily discover the house , for he would n 
given up the promised expedition for a mine in Peru. To 
Julie alone ; to talk of love with her who was the object c 
borrow from the sky, and the air, and the clouds, and the su 
and the mountains of laughing Limagne , figures to image : 
the sweet sensations of his heart; to breathe the expansive 
ness of his bosom under the free canopy of heaven , was a j 
as man has power only to taste in those few early years o 
80 sweet, so fugitive — when all the flowers of the hear 
blossom , before they have been trampled down , or plucl 
have cast their leaves in the summer. Oh , how they pas 
those early years ! and, if joy itself be but a point in the va: 
of time , how small is the point when joy is pure and un 
without the alloy of one regret ! 

Monsieur d'Artonne set off soon after for Riom ; and 
de Langy and his sweet companion were not long in takii 
way up into the hills. There was a little abatement, ind 
their anticipated pleasure from Madame d'Artonne insislio 
sending horses to meet them as they returned , lest Julie sh 
tired. Julie felt that under such circumstances she coui 
■ walked uDtired double the disUnfie\ Wv«ck\ii^\!i;i\\v%^t«.\«n 
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ftwD saying so ; and Francis de Langy would not oppose anything 
which was supposed to be for her comfort. 

They took their way forth then alone , about ten o'clock in the 
Doming; and, passing through the park that surrounded the 
chiteau, they issued out on the other side into a small bridle-road 
shaded by walnut-trees , which led in those days from Riom to 
Portefaix. Here they met a number of countrywomen going on to 
bay or sell in Riom ; and, as they wanted no society but their own, 
they struck off into a footpath which led round the base of one of 
the mountains between Riom and Clermont, called Chanturgue. 
They were now lonely enough ; the vines were soon left behind 
them ; some orchards full of rich fruit were likewise passed ; and 
then came eitensive meadows , stretching out from the mountain 
foot to the bank of a small rivulet , which wandered on and joined 
the Ambene above Riom. As they went on , the scene grew wilder 
still: large masses of volcanic stone stood up out of the green turf; 
few houses were seen, and those far apart; villages and hamlets 
were at an end; the cottage of the shepherd, the solitary farm- 
boose , were the onty traces of man's habitation , except where a 
eross upon the summit of a crag, or upon the soft side of the 
mountain , either showed where some accident had happened , or 
called the wanderer passing that way to offer up his praises to the 
Grod of all, or spoke hope and comfort in the storm and tempest to 
those who perhaps were well-nigh abandoning themselves to des- 
;»air. 

Julie and Francis de Langy made no great haste along the road. 
}ne might almost have applied to them the lines of the poet: 

'^Slow Ihrough the meadows roved they many a mile; 
Toyed by each bank, end trifled at each stile.*' 

It was not, indeed, exactly so; for, of course, refmement in 
iducation and in character produced a reGnement in their affcetioa 
rhich was not to be found in Phoebe Dawson and her lover. They 
irere full of deep thoughts and strong attachment, but pure and 
ligh ; and Love , too , was in his young timidity with both. But 
(till they prolonged their walk as much as possible , paused and 
tsted, and talked of future happiness UW \h^ ^\i^<iv«%^V«^^3DSA»% 
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to fall the other way, warned them how long they bid lingered, 
and urged them more quickly on. 

At length , amidst the wildest part of the scenery, appeared a 
few patches of corn nicely cultivated , a number of young trees 
planted in sheltered situations , and a low cottage with some small 
out-buildings seated close upon the verge of a little lake , if it de- 
served that name , from which issued forth the rivulet that flowed 
through the valley they had followed. The expanse of water wu 
probably not more than four or five acres at the most, but it was 
clear, and bright; and perfectly calm, at the moment that Francis 
and Julie approached it , so that the hills around , the heavens and 
floating clouds above , and the little cottage by the side were all 
reflected brightly from the surface. As they paused upon the edge 
to look down into the depth of the liquid mirror , in which the hiUs 
seemed to contemplate their own beauty and grandeur, they he- 
held the figure of a woman, apparently well advanced in life, come 
out of the cottage and gaze earnestly towards them. 

Francis de Langy saw, but took no particular notice, and 
would fain have lingered there for a moment longer, dreaming 
fond dreams by Julie's side. Love is always more selfish in a 
man's bosom than in a woman's ; and, though she was well pleased 
to stay there beside him , Julie , as soon as she remarked the old 
woman watching them, pressed Francis's arm gently with her hand, 
saying, ''I am sure that is his mother, anxious about her son. 
Come, Francis; do not let us delay giving them any comfort that 
we can." 

They went on immediately, and, following the little path round 
the tarn , soon reached the door of the cottage , where the old wo- 
man stood, clean and neat, with a withered but gentle coun- 
tenance , which expressed some degree of wonder to see two young 
people, evidently of high rank, wandering up to the threshold of 
a remote and lowly habitation. She spoke first , addressing them 
in a courteous and quiet tone , without any of the patois of An- 
vergne , though with a touch of the Languedocean accent. 

"Will you come in, and rest. Mademoiselle?'* she saldf 
"aad take a draught of milk?" 



i 
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**We have come to see yon, my good mother/' answered 
Jolie; "and so I will go in and sit down for a minute. Is your 
kusbandathome?" 

'*Heisjastatthebackof the cottage, staking in a new cow- 
Ml" replied the old woman. '*I will call him in a minute. 
Fatker ! Father ! — Antoine Bure ! — Here are a young lady and 
geatleman want to see you ! " and while Julie entered with Francis, 
and seated herself upon a low settle by the clean white table , ao 
eideriy man , the exact counterpart of the good dame herself, came 
in, patting on his rough short-tailed coat, over a shirt as white as 
now. His features were somewhat harsher, and the expression, 
ipoD the whole , more stem than that of his wife ; but still it was 
tpleasant and benignant countenance, grave and firm, but kindly 
withaL In Julie's eyes from the first it was very prepossessing, 
though she little knew the joy which the sight of that face was 
destined at one time to give her. 

"I am the daughter of the Count d'Artonne ," she said , as the 
(^ man bowed, and seemed to wait for her to speak, **I am the 
daughter of the Count d'Artonne , and have come to you by his 
deare." 

**0h! I know you very well. Mademoiselle," replied the 
ftnner; **and, as for the good count, he has done as much for 
iMashe can in withdrawing his own charge against our poor wild 
Ik^. He can't make the other people do the same, I know; 
thoogh I think the other little lords , such as Monsieur d'Argental 
aod Montvert , might do so too when a nobleman like him sets 
tkem the example." 

" Oh yes ," replied Julie , ** my father has done more for your 
>ob; he has got an order from Paris to snrseoir: so that he is in 
Bo more danger, and can come back to you when he pleases. Here 
is the notice of it from the Greffe." 

The old man caught the young lady's hand with a sudden start 
of joy and satisfaction , and kissed it warmly. Then , taking the 
piper, he ran his eye over it, and handed it to his wife. But she 
could scarcely read it for tears. It rarely occurs in England that a. 
man of the lower, or even the middle classes, can express easily 
iDy sudden emotion of pleasure or gratUude -. \1 ^a ^\4<(^\fiL \bl 
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France that be has not something ii^elMnrned and gnceAd to tt] 

upon the occasion. 

" The count is very kind , Mademoiselle /' cried the old man ; 
" the count is very kind indeed in sending ns this notfce, and has 
doubled his kindness by the hand that brought it. I am verj 
grateful, Mademoiselle; and, though I am but a poor peasant, il 
is not impossible , nay, I think it yery possible, that at some time 
I may have an opportunity of serving the count in return." 

'*0h! he wants no return ,'' replied Julie ; ** he is always glad 
to do any good that he can without wishing for any recompense." 

** Ah, Mademoiselle," answered the good farmer in a thought- 
ful tone, *' when I was young, my mother used to tell me a storj 
of a lion that got into a net, and a mouse that let him out. I dare 
say you know it , for most mothers tell it to their children — " 

Julie smiled , and nodded her fair head to indicate that she was 
aware of what he alluded to. 

'*Well," continued the Huguenot peasant, **I may be the 
mouse some day. Mademoiselle. God knows, but I trust I may. — 
And who is this young gentleman? The count has no son, I 
think." 

'*No," replied Francis deLangy; '*! am but a friend, yet on' 
who loves him nearly as well as if he were his son." 

**Ah, and will be his son, too, some of these days," eric 
the old woman, laughing; **1 can see how it is very well. Na 
do not let me make you blush , Mademoiselle ! Happy are the 
who get the man they love. If it be a blessing in bright days, w' 
is it not when the sky is cloudy or the storm comes down? B 
God protect you both , I say!" 

"Ay, God protect you both!" cried the old man; **and 
will j)rotect you too , for I have always seen a blessing follow ' 
things as you have done to-day." 

Some farther conversation of the same kind took place , 
after remaining in the cottage about a quarter of an hour , Fi 
de Langy and his beautiful companion turned their steps 1 
waM with an additional gleam of satisfaction on their way; i 
heart of man , with all its corruption, does find delight in w^ 
logaadpromoUug the happiness ot o^ecs , -— ^v\^^^\.«»\k' 
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he efforts of the great tempter, who is constantly abont oar patk 
A the world, have had their effect in changing those sensations, 
vhich God planted in our breast for our own good , to his evil par- 
poses. They returned joyful, then; with peace in all their own 
Ceelings, and gladness, moreover, in that which they had com- 
manicated to others. The horses met them not far from the little 
lake; and, entering the chAteau, they found that the count had 
already come back from Riom. He was calm , and even cheerf\il. 
Madame d'Artonne seemed to enjoy the sight^of their mutual love; 
and the day , which had risen in brightness , went down without a 
cloud. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

As usual in the course of all true tales, from the time of Tom 
Jones down to the present day, the reader is obliged to go back- 
wards and forwards in this book , from scene to scene and from 
place to place , in order that he may lose nothing of that which was 
taking place, and affecting the history of those in whom he feels an 
interest. The cause of it is, dear reader, that Fate is ubiquitous, 
and man the reverse. Fate operating everywhere ; each individual 
is the centre of the circumstances which are attacking him on every 
aide: so that, when we want to see the causes which affect any 
particular personage, we have to wander far and wide, and then do 
not discover even one half. 

About three o'clock of the very day on which Francis de Langy 
set out for Auvergne, the marquis, his father, was sitting in a 
small room fitted up with books and somewhat encumbered by 
papers. In this he usually transacted business with his intendant 
or steward, and that worthy functionary had not long left him at the 
moment we speak of. The marquis, accustomed for many years 
to find in his son one great object of thought and emotion, now felt 
hhnself somewhat lonely in the absence of him who had supplied 
the place which the-death of Victor de Langy had left vacant in his 
sensations ; and , sending for the marchioness , he proposed to 
occupy the unfilled moments by conversing with her otLVSaAWS^KSoak 
imogements which thej had to make for Uie tuVoc^* 
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She was followed into the room by a serrant , who stood sSmt 
for a moment while the marchioness spoke to her husband ; bat 
her first words were an incpury to which the man alone conld gtve 
an answer. 

*' Who is that handsome, good-looking youth," she asked, 
*'who seems waiting for you without?" 

'*It is a young gentleman, Madam," said the lackey, ^'irho 
has brought a letter for Monsieur , which he will deliver to no ooe 
but himself; nor will he give his name, making a curious sort of 
answer when I asked it, and saying, *Tou would know it ^0, 
and yet not know it at all.' " 

''Let him come in," rejoined the marquis, with a smile; ^'he 
must explain his riddle himself." 

The servant retired , and the next moment ushered in a yery 
handsome and graceful youth, about the height of Francis de 
Langy, but not so powerful in frame. His complexion was con- 
siderably fairer , his eyes closer together, and the expression of Us 
countenance intelligent and keen , but not very frank and opea* 
He was dressed well , but not expensively ; and his coat had sobM' 
what the form used by the student of divinity who had not yettakei 
even the first step in his profession. He gazed for a moment in ^ 
countenance of the marquis with a strange and peculiar expression* 
It seemed that of wonder and afiection : and then again he taand 
his eyes upon the marchioness with the same marked look. 

''Well, Sir," said Monsieur de Langy, somewhat surprised, 
*' may I ask what is your business? — Pray , be seated. " 

But the young man did not take the chair which the servant bad 
placed for him , advancing towards the marquis , and placing in 
his hand a letter folded and sealed. 

Monsieur de Langy looked calmly at the address ; then broke 
the seal, and proceeded to read the contents. In a moment, 
however , the look of quiet curiosity forsook his countenance. Be 
tamed pale, his eyes strained upon the paper; he cast a hurried 
^ance at the youth before him , then gazed at the letter again, ani 
then anxiously looked at the marchioness. In the mean while, 
the young man himself was manifestly agitated , the colour bad 
^ed Avm bis face, he txembVfidmVeiiil^; and the marchioiMtfi 
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wprised at the emotion of her husband and his yisitor , advanced 
lathe former, exclaiming, '*What is the matter, Victor? Do 
lot conceal anything from me." 

"Read, read!" cried the marquis , putting the letter into her 
kinds ; and Uladame de Langy took the paper and read as follows : 



'^FermeGodard, September 17— . 
"Sir, 

" It is with shame and grief I address you , and only hope for 
pudon by making a full confession of the wrong in which I have 
taken part ; though it was not originally designed or executed by 
myself. From the time that Madame la Marquise de Langy con- 
fided to the care of Marguerite Latouches her youngest son , my 
mhappy wife conceived the horrible and criminal design of placing 
^ own child in his room , and obtaining for our boy the advan- 
tages of his rank and education. I acknowledge that I suffered 
■^aelf to be persuaded to take part in this wicked act; but I have 
ltt?er ceased to regret it ever since, and have of late been, every 
day, more and more confirmed in my determination of restoring 
yoarson to his parents. With this view, I have gone to the very 
tttentof my means, and even beyond, in order to give him such 
an education as will not disgrace his family; and, although I admit 
that I deserve punishment , and submit myself totally to your will, 
yet I trust that this conduct may procure my pardon. As long as 
iQy wife lived , I was withheld , out of tenderness for her , from 
flighting the unjust prospects which she had obtained for our 
child: but her death, this night, sets me free from such consi- 
derations; and a conversation with my brother, your intendant, 
tODfirms me in my good resolutions. I send you , therefore , your 
soo , who is the bearer of this letter ; and only farther beseech you 
to grant me your forgiveness , and to afford some small means of 
Mbsistence to the unhappy youth who has so long occupied a place 
II your family. I have wrung from my wife , on her death-bed, 
ID acknowledgment of her crime , which you will find written 

mIow. 

'* Tour humble and repentant servant , 

'* Gerard Latoucr&&«" 

The false Aeir. Yl^ 
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I do confess and ackno^edge thai the child taken by me to 
Madame la Marquise de Langy was my child, and not hers; and 
that the one brought up by me as my own son is the child of the 
Marquis and Marquise de Langy. 

*' MAKeUBRITB LaTOUCHIS." 

As soon as the marchioness had read the paper , she let it drop 
from her hands , and gazed for a moment at the young man, wh6 
stood with his fine head bent, his hands clasped together, and 
a look of timid hope upon his countenance. With woman's un- 
qnestioning confidence she held out her arms towards him, ei- 
claiming, **0h, my poor boy! and have you been kept in po- 
verty and misery all this time?" 

The youth sprang forward , and knelt at her feet ; and, throwing 
her arms round him, she wept upon his neck with tenderness 
and joy. 

The marquis, however, was not so fully satisfied ; nor did he 
give way to such emotions. He remembered the noble bearing of 
him whom he had so long considered as his son , his high and ge- 
nerous spirit, his deep affection, his fine inteUect : he compared 
his figure and face with those of the youth before him; and, 
however prepossessing the latter might be , he felt that there was 
an inferiority — doubtless the result of education — and, on 
questioning his own heart , he could not but acknowledge that he 
would rather have had him , whom he had so long called Francis 
de Langy, for his son. 

^^Sit down," he said, giving the young man his hand; "sit 
down. Let me consider this matter. It takes me by surprise, 
and overwhelms me ; " and raising the paper from the ground , to 
which it had fallen , he read the contents over again. 

As he did so , his countenance assumed a stern expression; 
and , turning to the young man , he asked with a frowning brow, 
' ' Who wrote this letter ? This is not the style of Gerard Latouches, 
tbenwmer?" 

"It is not. Sir," replied tbft ^o\Mi^ m«ii YtQ»mV<\^\ ^-^V^ 
^^ote it, indeed, with bis band , Wl \i\^ ifi\T»X\Q\i,^»saN:\\i\A- 
ioaehes, 7010- intendant , dicUled ^ViaX \i^ ^^^^^ ^^^* las.A-s*^ 
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ttcelloit man that Martin Latouches , and persuaded my foster- 
ftrther earnestly to tell the truth." 

** Where is Gerard Latouches now?" demanded the marquis; 
«'iBke without?" 

**Ho , Sir ," answered the youth ; *' he feared to present him- 
self before you , and remained at the house of your intendant at 

langy." 

"Well, well," said the marquis thoughtfully; **do not be 
ihnned, my poor boy. This shall all be inquired into accurately, 
it first sight it seems true ; and , if so , all that a father's tendei^ 
ness can do shall be done , to make up to you for what you have 
ludergone. In the mean time — " 

As he spoke , a servant entered to tell him that Monsieur de 
St.Mcdard was in the saloon; and the marquis, on the first im- 
pulse, ordered him to be shown in, saying, ** This will affect him 
as much , perhaps , or more than ourselves." But the next in- 
Instant he rose, adding, '*No! stay. I will speak with him 
without;" and, taking the letter in his hand, he quitted the room. 

** Why , Victor , what is the matter? " exclaimed the viscount ; 
"you look anxious and alarmed." 

**And not without reason, my dear uncle," answered the 
mirquis; 'Mook at that paper, and say how I may best discover 
Wliether it be true , or whether it be false. Remember, too," he 
idded, **that extraordinary tale of the Bohemian, and what she 
Slid to our poor boy," 

Monsieur de St. Medard took the paper without reply, read it 
from beginning to end in silence , returned it to the marquis , cast 
himself into a chair, and, covering his eyes with his hands,, 
thought deeply for several minutes. 

<' I am afraid," he said at length , ** I am afraid, Victor, thaf 
ftis is true. I recollect , when I returned from India, some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, having ridden to the house of this woman 
to see your son. When I asked which of the two boys he was, 
there was a cerlaia degree of hesitation 8Lti^ei!G^«!R^<«»T&K^^^>i^ 
iw wJiJcb puzzled me , nay , excited somft 'S«i^gttfc ^«^ ^"I^msjsN^'s^ 
•aft/cA passed away after a time: but 1 T^m^wc^^^^ \V. -s^^^^^^- 
^^ d severe blow upon im, andaMi^«i^«K^«^^^^^^ 
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Had it taken place but yesterday, much pain, and disappointment, 
and anguish would have been spared; for I fear that the firiends of 
liilie d'Artonne will never consent to her marriage with a roturter^ 
and the poor boy will have been raised to the very height of happi- 
ness to be dashed down into the depths of misery. It is very un- 
fortunate , indeed ! Yet I fear that the tale may prove too true." 

''Then nothing remains for me but to acknowledge the youth?" 
said the marquis. 

''Nay, nay, nay!" cried Monsieur de St. Medard ; "there is 
a good deal more to be done than that. Our convictions in this 
matter are nothing in the eye of the law. This dear boy has been 
for fifteen years recognized as your son ; and it will require very 
strong endence to shake him out of his possession of that station. 
Worthy of it he is in every respect, — high, noble, generous; 
and it is scarcely possible to suppose that the blood of a mean ras- 
cal , such as this Gerard Latouches always was , can flow in his 
veins. I always thought that education did a great deal : I shall 
now think that it does everything." 

"But what do you intend to do?" demanded the marquis; 
"and what would you have me do? Give me your advice, I beseech 
you , my dear uncle , for I am bewildered and astounded." 

"What I intend to do is very clear ," replied Monsieur de St. 
Medard. " To me Francis Is a son, he always has been such, and 
ever shall be. I may regret that he his not yours also , if it should 
prove so ; but it is for his inherent good qualities that I love him 
now , whatever might be the motives on which I first adopted him. 
There is a weakness in one's nature, certainly, for one's own 
kindred blood ; but that weakness shall never , with me , stand in 
the way of justice and right, of love and esteem, of honour and 
propriety. I made no condition with him , when I took him , that 
he should be of the house of Langy. I have promised him, a 
thousand times , to be a father to him ; and so I would be , if he 
were the son of my worst enemy. So much for my conduct, 
Victor; now for yours, jklthougli^oxim^^ believe ^ as I do, that 
Hu's tale is true , and that the youtkk, \iwfe s^oXLWi ^l, \s\^aSi^^w& 
saa; still, before you disown tkie ouft Mi^Tftc««^ VJftfc ^-^^t ^^ 
^Ae Judges of the land inquire anddtciaieN «sAeL^xifi«s^«%v«^>s« 
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ilwv qiinion either way. In the mean while do not send the youth 
back; let him be comfortably provided for and proceed with his 
education. The man says he has had some instruction : to what 
pointhas it been carried? Have you seen him? What like is he?" 

''All one could desire or wish, apparently/' replied the mar- 
quis: ''graceful in manners and in person; and, though placed 
hi so strange and painful a situation, conducting himself with pro- 
priety and modesty." 

"Poor Francis!" said the viscount, his mind reverting to 
bun who had been so long the object of all his thoughts and af- 
fections; "his is a sad case, indeed. I wish to Heaven that I 
eould go down to Auvergne myself, to break this news to him, 
and to aid him with counsel and consolation ; but I have promised 
the king to stay, and I must keep my word. However, my dear 
Victor, we must make no delay in recalling the poor boy , and in 
nuking the Count d'Artonne acquainted with the fact of a new 
claimant having appeared to the inheritance of De Langy. We 
most be as open as day, and not let it be said, that, in such de- 
Kcate circumstances , we kept the count in ignorance even for a 
day. I will write to Francis; you communicate with the count; 
and to-night we will send off a messenger to Riom." 

Such was the course agreed upon ; but , in the first instance, 
the viscount followed bis nephew into the .little room of business 
before mentioned , in order to be introduced to the youth whose 
arrival had caused so great a change in the arrangements of the 
Marquis de Langy. Monsieur de St. Medard entered the room 
irith a grave and thoughtful air, and, as he looked at the young 
man in silence from head to foot , his brow became contracted and 
bis lips compressed. 

There was something in the lad's appearance that did not sa- 
tbfy him. It might be , that he was unwilling to be pleased ; that 
his love for another threw a mist before his eyes , which would not 
soffer him to perceive all those graces and high qualities which had 
struck the marquis aad the marchioness; lot ^ ^^xsl^^^^'&V^^^ 
sad generally unprejudiced mind, MonsieMt ^^ ^\.» "^fc^sa^V^^ 
-to weaknesses like other men. Bui, noX^V>asV»»^va% ^^ "^ 
/ouib'8 eoiwtenaace was unpleasant to \nm , «»>S\\aK«»wt'i^^^ 
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^ scene In the Fetwe Godard sufficiently to sho'tr him that 
features tnd complexion , though somewhat altered by time, y 
tliose of the boy whom he had seen with Marguerite Latoucl 
«nd whom he had first fixed upon as his nephew's son. 

He put a few questions to him , and received answers dist 
tnd clear. There was nothing that he could find fault with , tl 
was nothing to create a doubt ; and as he left the room , to writ 
Francis de LaDgy, be murmured to himself, '^ It is a great pit; 
▼ery great pity, that he has been brought up by this pitiful [ 
We shall find his mind full of meannesses , aud perhaps si 
vices. One can see it in his graceful bends aod inclinatii 
pretty though they be; there is a want of moral dignity in 
aspect which will be hard to get over." 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Francis db Lai^gt had not risen so early as usual , for he 
remained during the greater part of the night keeping watch 
Love. He found it impossible to sleep during many hours aftc 
had retired , for every feeling was wide awake within , as on s 
joyous festival , when the whole night passes in revel , and da 
and merriment, and no eyelid feels the heavy weight of slum 
though half the space of watching would, at any other time, 1 
weighed them down. But early youth is fond of such sweet wi 
fulness ; and , far from striving to sleep , he rose again fron 
bed towards two in the morning, and, opening his window, lo( 
out upon the starlit skies , while , between him and them , flo 
by the pageant-like figures of imagination , grand , and bri 
and beautiful, at the command of the enchanter Hope. At leu 
almost when daylight was about to appear, his eyes feltsome* 
heavy , and he cast himself down again , thinking to sleep i 
few ^ort hours, and then 

*^ Wake for joy, like nightingales in May." 

Ae was just dressed , and Jean Marais was adding the 

Uvcb to what he conceived bis ma&ltx's ^^exC^^ct toilette , when 

^fAe servants of the Count d* ikilotw»\ito>i\jDL\. \i^ ^\^>^&\ ^ % 
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diat it had just arriyed by an express courier from Paris. The fact 
•f hiniMg been followed so soon by a messenger gaye Francis de 
Liagy aooe alarm; but his fears pointed in a very different direc- 
tion from the just one. He thought that his father or his mother 
must be HI ; and, taking the letter from the man's band, he looked 
first at the address to see by whom it was written. He instantly 
noognixed the hand of the viscount, and saw, written in the cor- 
ner, the words ** To be read alone." 

''Leave me, Jean," he said, ''leave me;" and, sitting down, 
ke opened the packet. 

His eye ran hastily over the contents ; his cheek Kecamc pale ; 
bis lips quivered ; he shook violently. It was all in vain that Mon- 
sieur de St. Mcdard had striven to tell the truth in language as 
gentle and as kind as possible. It was all in vain that he assured 
bis adopted child that he should ever be to him a son , let the 
Ksult of the pending inquiry be what it might; that his fortune, 
his name, his rank , were all secured to him in so formal and legal 
ananner that he could never be deprived of them. It was all in 
Yiin that he tried to cheer and console him with hope upon the very 
subject of all others which affected him the most. Still it was a 
severe and a terrible blow, crushing, overwhelming, confounding 
blm altogether. It seemed impossible for him to collect his 
tiioughts, so great, so sudden, so bewildering was the effect of 
tbe intelligence he had received ; but when , at length , a full per- 
ception of his situation broke through tbe mist , and showed him 
fte real state of his prospects and his probable fate , how dreadful 
lis the sensation with which the mind's eye rested on the hopeless 
blank before him ! 

There is a story of a traveller proceeding to the city of Augusta 
at the time of an earthquake , and arriving towards evening upon 
tbe summit of the bills from which the towers and spires of the 
town used to be visible. A light mist hung over the plaio , but he 
rode on joyfully towards the place of xepose , till suddenly the mist 
detred away, and he found himself standing on the edge of a wide 
hdLe, with nothing but an idiot boy beside him, who could give 
no account of how or when the city had disa^^i^red. 

SoMoeibiaglike Ibe feeJiDgs of that tiavcUet ^^^^Cfijs^sit ^V^\«bk- 
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cis de Langy. At the very moment when his heart was approach^ 
ing to its place of rest; when, full of joy, and hope, and satis- 
faction , it seemed as if every wish of his heart were on the ere of 
being accomplished ; in an instant the mist, which Kid the future 
from his sight , was dissipated , and nothing was before him but 
a yawning gulph, in which all his brightest expectations had disap^ 
peared. Alas, alas, for the hopes of man! He builds up; and 
cities arise, and crumble away : he plants the seed ; the tree rises, 
flourishes, withers, descends into the dust. He forms, he shapes 
with the chisel , he pourtrays with the brush , and Time comes 
with his heavy foot and crushes it all to ashes. He breathes forth 
his mind, he writes his ideas and his fancies on the paper, the 
parchment, or the stone; **he returns into the dust, and all his 
thoughts perish." But, of all the weak and fragile things that he 
produces or possesses, the most frail and evanescent are his hopes. 
Alas for the hopes of man , for they are very vain indeed ! And 
still that which is most cherished , that which is most fondly loved, 
that which is pre-eminently dear, — still, I say , it is the thing the 
soonest taken from us. A voice , the solemn and awful voice of 
Fate, is still crying out to us, **Set not your heart on earth, or 
any of earth's things, for, lo! they are passing away , even while 
you look upon them." 

So was it with him : his rank , and station , and noble blood 
were but as gaudy ornaments, of which he could have stripped 
himself without much regret. Wealth , too ! what cared he for 
wealth in those early years , when the heart is free and all the 
energies strong? when comforts and luiuries — the sweetmeats of 
second childhood — are little valued by hardy manhood? Com- 
petence was all he cared for; and that, he thought, he could 
always win with his own right hand. — But, Julie d'Artonne! — 
could he lose her he loved? Could he see her snatched from him, 
without learning the terrible lesson of what it is to despair? There 
all the bright hopes and wishes of his young ardent spirit had 
centred — there all the fond, eager, strong affections of a heart 
unsullied and unworn. And could he see her taken from him at 
the very moment that she was promised? Could he see a bar, 
imvoeabh as it appeared to torn, ^\Afi«^\^tX^^«ci>^«aiVA«\<«si^ 
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filhoat feeling that life had nothing left to strive for , that hope 
Mf iras dead, that the world was all one vacant blank? Oh! 
hitterly , most bitterly did he feel it ; and for near an hour he gave 
ny to sensations too painful to describe. At the end of that time, 
hmever, the firm principles and stedfast notions of right and 
iroDg in which he had been educated began to assert their sway 
«Ter him ; and he asked himself how he was to act under the cir- 
camstances in which he was placed. 

**Imust communicate this," he said, '*I must communicate 
this immediately, to Monsieur d'Artonne. He must judge and 
let Oh! how will he act? how will he judge? Alas, alas! it is 
kt too clear!" and Francis de Langy hid his eyes, as if to shut 
«Btthe future from his sight. A moment after , however, he rose 
laddenly ; and , quitting his room , proceeded to that of the AJbh6 
Anouz, where he remained in conversation with his kind and 
good preceptor for some time. 

lo the mean while , events scarcely less painful had taken place 
in another part of the Chateau d'Artonne. The count had risen 
Nine hours, when the courier from Paris reached the place, and he 
too experienced some surprise on receiving a second letter in the 
luod of the Marquis de Langy so soon after the arrival of Francis. 

"Here has some accident happened," he thought; **some 
new loss in the family. Poor Francis ! I am sorry for him. I 
wonder whether this curious invention of letters has given more 
pleasure or pain , more consolation or anguish , in this world? •— 
I fear, the latter." 

As these ideas passed through his mind , he broke the seal ; 
and then , turning to the contents, read the intelligence with which 
tbe reader is already acquainted. Monsieur d'Artonne was really 
distressed: kindness, good feeling, affection for his daughter, 
lugh esteem for Francis de Langy, made a strong effort in his bosom 
to overcome the prejudices of education and the common habits of 
feeling in his class and country ; but it was in vain. That men 
should say he , the Count d'Artonne , whose blood had come down 
pore since the foundation of the monarchy, whose family was allied 
to some of the first in the land , who had always stood amoa^&t thft 
%fr aaluliijr of France, — that he had f^vN^uY^ ^>aL^V&\\x^ ^ 
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raturier — to the son of a peasant ! It was quite impossible — it 
could not be done. He might deeply regret it, he might fed ibr 
tiie young man most sincerely, he might do anything he could to 
senre him ; but still he could not enter into an alliance such as thrt, 
still he could not look upon himself as bound by a promise nadk 
vnder such a mistake. Francis could not expect it himself, he 
thought ; Julie , too , would surely shrink from such an noioD. 
The Count d'Artonne had either forgotten the feelings of hisyonth, 
or knew not how firmly the first affection of her heart had takea 
possession of Julie d'Artonne. 

Hastening to the chamber of his wife , the count communicated 
to her the news he had received. Madame d'Artonne was more 
moved than he had been : she acknowledged thatitwas impossible, 
that it could not be thought of, to unite their daughter to the son 
of a peasant of Picardy ; but yet she wept at the thought of the 
anguish it would occasion to all, and judged better than her 
husband what would be the feelings of her child. After t brief 
conversation with the countess , Monsieur d'Artonne proceeded ti 
his daughter's chamber. She was not there ; and , going down to 
the saloon , he entered somewhat suddenly. Julie wis staiMteg 
near the window alone ; and , the moment she heard the door opeOr 
she started and looked round , while the warm blood of happy 
expectation rose up and coloured her fair cheek. Who was it thik 
she expected to see? certainly not her father, or her heart would 
have beat more quietly. Advancing towards him , however, she 
gave him the morning salutation , with her whole face beaming 
from the sunshine in her heart. Oh , how soon that sunshine was 
clouded, when she heard the tidings of the change in her lover's 
iSortunes ! The bright tears rose in her beautifdl eyes ; but she 
dashed them instantly away, exclaiming with a faint smile, **Poor 
Francis ! how sorry I am for him ! but we must do all we eaato 
comfort and console him. Oh , what a pleasure it will be to try to 
make up to him for all that he has lost ! " 

Monsieur d'Artonne stood reproved before his child : he coold 

not but own that hers were the high and noble thoughts, his the 

Jowaad worWj ones; and yet he could not vanquish the habituil 

Aelings in widch the j ^rere f ouaded. DxiiVd^ «l mo vient or two ^ 
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sileiit, for he knew not well what to reply. There is many a 
wak and wicked parent who , under such circumstances , would 
kfe had recourse to anger and to harshness — the ordinary 
Rsource of feeble minds when embarrassed by their own follies or 
^judices ; but Monsieur d'Artonne , notwithstanding some points 
tf weakness , was too wise and too good a man so to shelter himself 
at the expense of his child. He wrongly believed that, in giving 
viy to the customs of his class and his country, he was consulting 
het interests , when in fact he was consulting his own pride ; and, 
as his wish was to make her happy, he would not on any account 
liave added , by even a stern word , to the temporary sorrow which 
heconsidered it necessary to inflict upon her for her future beneGt. 

After pausing , then , for a time , he took her hand and led her 
to a seat, saying, '*You must listen to me, my dear Julie, fori 
<m afraid this matter is even more painful than you imagine ; and 
do not think your father harsh or unkind in placing the facts of the 
cise plainly and at once before you. Our young friend, whom I 
shall ever consider with the highest regard , whatever the result 
■lay be, seems likely to be deprived not only of the whole 
inheritance, which, since the death of Yictor dcLangy, he had 
every reason to expect , — not only of the future rank and station 
of Marquis de Langy , — but of all claim to noble blood — " 

" Ah , it is very terrible indeed ! " cried Julie ; ** do let me go 
and try to soothe him , my dear father." 

**Nay, nay, Julie," said the count, more embarrassed by 
her utter unconsciousness of any obstacle being interposed by the 
edsting circumstances to her marriage with Francis de Langy than 
if she had foreseen them all , and expressed a determination to 
disregard them , — " nay , nay , you must hear me out ," he said ; 
**you do not seem to comprehend," and he lowered his voice as 
he spoke, *Hhat the rank and station of your family and the customs 
of the country will prevent me from giving my daughter to any other 
flian a man of noble blood." 

Julie started back, and gazed in the count's face with her bright 
eyes full of terror and surprise. 

*'0h, my father!" she exclaimed; ^'oh, m^ fatbftc^ \% tb^.^ 
Aehwf" 
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' * Not exactly the law, Julie/' replied her father ; " but custom 
which is nearly as strong as law, renders it quite out of th* 
question that I should ever bestow the hand of my child on the soi 
of a peasant." 

<^And will you, my father," cried Julie, with a look o 
astonishment and consternation increased rather than diminished 
'^will you take from him the only consolation he has left, whei 
you tell me that accident, and not his own fault , has stripped hin 
already of everything else that he had aright to expect? Oh! m; 
dear father, you will not, you surely will not be so cruel — yoi 
who have taught me always that honour is the highest nobilitj 
virtue and good conduct the richest of all treasures. Oh , no , no 
no ! I cannot believe it ! " and poor Julie burst into a bitter flooc 
of tears. 

The count was moved, and, rising in silence, he walkec 
musing to the window. His heart yearned to yield; but he though 
of the peasant relations and friends of his future son-in-law; hi 
fancied he heard the low-born farmer calling Julie his daughter 
and , hardening himself in his resolution , he returned to her side 
saying , *^ Julie , this is a matter which will not admit of argument 
the Hme will come , and you will see that I am right." 

Julie made no answer , but kept her over-flowing eyes beo 
upon the ground. 

'' I am deeply pained to grieve you ," he continued ; *' but it i 
absolutely necessary you should unterstand , that , if the claims o 
this young man who has started up, be just, I can never bestow 
your hand upon him to whom it was promised under a mistake. ~ 
You must not think of it. " 

Julie raised her head , and wiped away the tears from her eyes 

"I have always obeyed you, my dear father," she replied; *'. 

have always tried to think you right in all you did. You forbid mi 

to marry him ; and even if the law allowed me , which I suppose i 

does not, jour command would be ixv^ la^; but^ in return, '. 

have one request to make to -joxi. Xs ?»oo\\ ^s \Jkv% <]^«5?\wsl^ 

decided and it is determined t1i&t\ie\os«is\Asxw^^TA\^'Kwx>® 

^UidMlsobYjour command bis piounsedYiiv^ft >— ^>wwiss^«^' 
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lOfer for us both , in short, — you must let me go into a convent, 
i» I have nothing more to do with the world." 

*'Naj, nay, my dear Julie," answered her father tenderly. 
^Tou will think better upon that subject; you are too young to 
hife fdt such deep emotions as to render that step even reasonable. 
Ion may be grieved at present , Julie ; but such feelings will pass 
my with time , and I may yet see you the happy wife of some man 
if your own rank/' 

** Never!" said Julie, in a firm but calm tone; ** never, my 
far father! Yesterday, with your permission and consent, I 
flirted myself to him whom I shall always love , by every vow that 
he could ask me to take. I know that you will say that we were all 
vnder an error : it is very true ; and therefore I am sure Francis 
himself would free me from such vows , and will consent to my 
obeying you so far as in never thinking of a union that you disap- 
yiove of. But my own conscience will never set me free to wed 
another, and I caU God to witness that I will never do it. — If I 
^, may I never know a moment's peace here or hereafter ! " ^ • 

*' Julie! Julie!" cried the count, trying to stop her; but the 
words were pronounced, and there was something, both in the 
manner with which she uttered them , and in his previous know- 
ledge of his daughter's character from her childhood upwards, which 
taught the Count d'Artonne that those words were irrevocable. 

*'What have you said?" he exclaimed; but, before she could 
Bswer, the door of the saloon opened; and a lieutenant of the 
Mar^chauss^e entered, and advanced with his hat in his hand. 

'* Monsieur leComtc d'Artonne," he said, **Iam grieved at 
Ihe task I have to perform ; but by order of the Intendant of police 
[ arrest you on Ihe charge of murdering the late Marquis de 
Bausse. " 

The count turned deadly pale ; and Julie , whose cup of an- 
pi»h wanted but one drop more to make it overflow, sank fainting 
It his feet. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It may seem strange that such an event as we have related in 
the end of the last chapter should have occurred at this eariy kov 
in the morning, when it is known that the Count d'Artonne had, 
on the preceding day , parted from the Intendant with the greatot 
kindness and apparent confidence existing betwen them. Tb0 
Intendant had accompanied him , when he took leave , to the very 
bottom of the steps , pressed his hand , and bade him adieu with 
every token of regard and respect. It may be asked if, betweon 
that afternoon and the following day , that powerful officer had not 
received some intelligence which had induced him to suspect thi 
count of tBe crime for which he was now arrested? But nothing of 
the kind had taken place. He had, indeed, been visited veiy 
early on the preceding morning, and several hours before he saw 
the count, by Peter Neri, the valet of Monsieur d*Artonne — who 
had taken the first opportunity of quarrelling again with Jean Ma- 
rais on the very night of his arrival, and who had been heard t( 
6wear that he would have revenge. But , as we have said, whate 
Ter was the character of the communication made by the valet 
the Intendant, it occurred long before the interview between t 
latter and the count; and , to say the truth , Peter Neri had ret? 
ned not very well satisfied with his reception , having been tree 
with some contempt , and given to understand that he was loo 
upon in the light of a rogue. 

All the great machines of the world , however , roll upon f 
wheels. In the evening of the day during which Francis de I 
and Julie d*Artonne had taken the long and happy walk we d 
bed some pages back , no less a personage than Jean Maraif 
Ting stroUed forth to the good town of Riom, was wandering 
through some of the old and not very much frequented ,' 
when he suddenly encountered the Intendant of justice , 
and finance, walking along with a servant following him, i 
a cloak and sword. Jean at once recollected the great funr 
and, remembering that it was by his order he bad been 
ihm prison , very reverently U)o\l oS \sis V^x wA m^^^' 
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Hie Intendant noticed him with a slight indinatioii , and 
ssiog on ; but suddenly he seemed to recollect him, paused, 
;ckoned him to come near. 

idi /' he said, *'are you not the man who was first accused 
a Marchioness de Bausse of the murder of her son?" 
Yes, Monseigneur," replied Jean Marais with a low inclina- 
, *' I had that misfortune. " 

*Has she taken you into her family again?" demanded the 
iudant. 

**0h dear no," answered Jean Marais; "I believe, Mon- 
gneur , that she accuses me of the murder to this day, and says 
it you were very wrong to let me out of prison , for which I owe 
iQ my most humble thanks." 

'*She may find that I was right, not wrong," replied the In- 
aidant. **Ha>e you yourself any cause to suspect any one of 
mnmitting the murder?" demanded the Intendant; **you may 
qieak to me in confidence." 

"Oh dear no. Sir," exclaimed Jean Marais, whose opinion 
of informers in general was not very favourable ; '* I never suspect 
anyone." 

*' Indeed ! " said the Intendant ; * ' you are very innocent. " 
Ihjjs was intended as a sneer; but Jean Marais felt it to be an 
iosdt, for he did not like the reputation of innocence at all. He 
<uily bowed his head, however , for the Intendant was not a man 
to bandy words with ; and the other proceeded to inquire whether, 
to his knowledge , the late marquis had incurred the hatred or en- 
Bityofanyone. 

'*Why, Sir, he was pretty fortunate in that respect," replied 
Um Marais with a peculiar smile. 

**Howdoyoumean?" said the Intendant. ** I had heard thai 
^ did not live upon very good terms with many people in the 
neighhourhood." 

** That is JQSt what I intended to imply ," answered the valet of 
Ameis de Langy. 

**Then why did yon say he was fortunate in that res^ieci?* 
inoiifa«d Aegredl officer. 
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' * Because he tried hard to make ererybody hate hhn ," replied 
JcanMarais, ** and he succeeded to a miracie." 

*' Let me have no riddles, Sir," said the Intendant dryly, '*for 
I am accustomed to trust the town gaoler with a solution Uiereof. 
Did you ever hear of any quarrel or disagreement between the mar- 
quis and the Count d'Artonne?" 

''Never," answered Jean Marais, *'but about MademoiseQo 
Julie , and that was but a few words. " 

''Indeed!" rejoined the Intendant with an indifferent air; 
"and, pray, what was that about?" 

"Why, Monsieur de Bausse, with his usual modesty," re- 
plied Jean Marais , ' ' wished the count to promise him the hand of 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne , and , when the count refused , he was 
very angry; upon which Monsieur d'Artonne remarked, that the 
hand of his daughter should never be given to any licentious de- 
bauchee in the land. That he would not refuse her, if her own 
inclination led her that way , to any honourable and respectable 
gentleman ; but the man who sought her must show that he wis 
fitted to make a reasonable woman happy , before he should have 
his consent." 

As far as it was possible for him to smile , the Intendant did so 
on the present occasion (not unmarked by Jean Marais) and re- 
plied , "A very wise and sensible answer of the count. — Pray, in 
whose service are you now , my good firiend? " 

"In that of the young Count de Langy , " said Jean Marais. 

"And is he down here now?" asked the Intendant, with a 
look which did not express the greatest satisfaction. 

Now, Jean Marais was one of those men, — there are not a few 
of them in the world, — who, by the help of very slight indications, 
a word, atone, a look, read with tolerable accuracy what is pass- 
ing in the hearts even of the cold and cautious ; and he had not 
Jailed on the present occasion to discover a certain portion of the 
secret thoughts and purposes of the Intendant. It must be re- 
marked, too, that the dry and austere tone of that personage, and 
the rebuke he had given him for his quaint method of expressing 
hlmseJf, had not particularly conciliated the valet's regard; so 
ibst he was verj well inclined to sSl'^ oi ^<^ «Kf^'Ei^^^Ba&\iD&ijii£ 0ve 
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oiBcer a eerUin degree of paio or annoyance , when it 

effected without the slightest possibility of offence. As 

iCn, as he discovered , first, that the Intendant had some 

pon the hand of Julie d'Artonne, and next, that he was a 

ilous of Francis de Langy, he determined to have the satis- 

of communicating to him the news , which had speedily 

; current in the Chateau d'Artonne, that the young lady was 

d to his master ; and he replied accordingly to the Inten- 

question, *'0h dear yes. Sir; he came down yesterday. 

to marry Mademoiselle d'Artonne , you know. " 

) far the news was true ; and , as no one had ever told him to 

it a secret , our friend Jean was very well justified in retailing 

ut, not contented with the simple truth, Jean Marais resolved 

ive a lash at the wound he had made, and he added, **They 

,0 be married immediately, I believe. " 

ilas ! Jean Marais knew not the full extent of the mischief 

i he did , as indeed is very generally the case with those who 

Jet pain upon others. Those few words, which he then uttered, 

jsed the arrest of the Count d'Artonne , and , as a consequence, 

that long train of sorrows and misfortunes which the rest of this 

ok is destined to record. He had not even the satisfaction him- 

f of seeing how far he had mortified and pained the Intendant, 

that officer was always upon his guard against great emotions ; 

that the words of Jean Marais produced not the slightest change 

on his countenance, though for the last three weeks he had been 

drishing in his heart the scheme of uniting himself to Made- 

•iseUe d'Artonne , and had buoyed himself up with very confi- 

nt hopes. He was silent, indeed, for the space of half a minute ; 

t he then replied quite calmly , as if the matter had been one 

the most perfect indifference, '* Indeed! Are they not very 

aog?" 

**0h yes, Monseigneur,'' replied Jean Marais; *<bat the 
mt and countess approve of early marriages , I believe. " 
**They are quite right,'' replied the Intendant; '*! shall g 
sr and offer my congratulations to-morrow. " 
He meant more than he said ; and , dismissing Jean Mars 
b so taeUaatioa of the head , he reluTU^^ \a i^^Vi'c^^QfiA^^f^i^^ 
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occupied for the time , and gave orders that the Coutit d'Artonne 
should he arrested early on the ensuing morning , preparing to 
follow the officer to whom he entrusted this unpleasant commissioo, 
for the purpose of taking advantage of anything that might oceor 
in favour of his own views. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Count d'Artonne folded his arms upon his chest and gazed 
for several moments down upon the ground. He tool£ no notice of 
his daughter, thinking, perhaps, that it was as well she shoold 
be unconscious of all the painful things that must take place 
around her — or perhaps it might be thit his mind was so over- 
whelmed in the depth of his own anguish that he regarded not for 
the time the grief of others. 

"Good Heaven! what is the matter?" exclaimed Madame 
d'Artonne, entering the saloon; "the chateau is full of soldiers 
and archers ! " But , even as she spoke , her eye fell upon the offi- 
cer of Mardchauss^e , and then turned to her husband and her 
child ; the first still standing, gazing on the ground , as if he did 
not mark her entrance; the latter lying senseless on the floor 
where she had fallen. Madame d'Artonne paused in terror and 
^{l^^se: "What is the matter?" she cried; "gracious Heaven I 
whatis^^e matter ? " 

"It ir^f^c^ainful duty, Madam/' replied the officer, "to 
arrest the Count d^rtonne on the charge of having murdered the 
Marquis de Bausse. " ^ 

"Nonsense ! " eiclaimied the countess , the warm blood rising 
angrily into her still beauiiful cheek: "what! the Count d'Ar- 
tonne commit a murder? A man looked up to thrcTugh the whole 
country, not only for his virtues, but his benevolence ! — Non- 
sense, I say, or rather calumny ! This is the work some of enony* 
Can Henriettc de Bausse have done this?" 

"I really know nothing upon the subject , Madam," replied 
the oMcer; ** I only know the orders I have received , but not the 
jDot/yes of them." 
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"Speak! speak, D'Artonne!" cried the comitess , "and tell 
them how false this is. " 

The count waved his hand sadly, but made no reply ; and the 
officer added in a firm though respectful tone, **I cannot suffer 
the count, Madam, to converse with you farther. My orders are 
to confine him to one chamber till the Intendant can arrive , and 
to allow him to hold no communication with any one whatsoever." 

The Countess d'Artonne cast herself into her husband's arms, 
crying, "They cannot, they will not be so cruel." 

"Hush , my love ! hush ! " replied the count ; ** we must obey 
Ike law , though it may , not unfrequently , be unjust. Look to 
poor Julie , she will need consolation in all ways. Be content. — 
To whose malice I ow* this charge , of course I cannot tell ; but 
they cannot keep me separate long from you, my beloved wife. — 
Nay, I must do as I am commanded. — If I am permitted. Sir, to 
dioose the room where I am to be confined , it will be my own 
dressing-room ; I have books there , which may amuse my mind." 

"Assuredly, Sir," answered the officer oftheMar^chauss^e; 
*'I do not wish to be in the least harsh, and doubt not you will 
won prove your innocence." 

They were words of course , which had been spoken a thousand 
times before to every gentleman of a certain degree of wealth or 
station who had fallen into the hands of the honourable thief-taker ; 
hot nevertheless they were comfortable to the ears of the Count 
d'Artonne , and, gently withdrawing himself from his wife's arms, 
he proceeded to the chamber where he was to remain a close pri- 
soner till the arrival of the Intendant. 

The personage who had arrested him took especial care ta 
enmine the height of the window from the ground , and to see 
thkt a second door, which conducted into another room, was 
locked ; a third also caught his attention , but it opened merely 
faito a closet from which there was no exit : and , having satisfied 
hhnself on all these points, the officer retired, placing two of his 
ften in the corridor to keep guard. 

Some font hours elapsed before the Intendant made his ap- 
pearance; but, when he did so, he found Madame d'Artonneat 
the door^ caDed forth hj the sound of his cama%«-^^^ ^ v^^ 
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eager to leani fK>me thing more of the charge against her hnsbu 
She had now recovered her composure in a degree; but still I 
tears rose in her eyes, as, after the first ceremonious greetit 
she inquired eagerly who had accused Monsieur d'Artonne of an 
a crime , and what were the circumstances which could afford ev 
a pretence for arrest. ** You Isnow, Monsieur Tlntendant," t 
cried , ** you know it must be false. You, a friend of the fiimi 
are well acquainted with my husband's character, dispositio 
\rirtues, and high principles. You cannot yourself suspect hi 
foramomchat!" 

The Intendant listened to her with his usual imperturbable a 
calm, cold, but attentive, without the slightest appearance 
sympathy, but yet also without the slightest appearance of star 
ness. **My dear Madam," he said, **I am bound, in this i 
stance, to act as if I knew nothing of Monsieur d'Artonne at i 
I have only to look upon him as an individual against whom a { 
rious charge is brought, and to take the best means in my poi 
of ascertaining whether that charge be true or false. You mi 
eicuse me for not entering upon any of the questions conneel 
with this case until such time as all the preliminary evidence 
collected. Thus much I must say as a magistrate. But, ai 
friend of your family, allow me to assure you that I am most dee] 
grieved to have caused so much pain and anxiety to persons I h 
and esteem , as the arrest of Monsieur d'Artonne must have pi 
duced ; more especially," he added , *' to have been obliged to 
so , at a time when you were all probably in the midst of rejoici 
over the approaching union of your daughter to young Monsieur 
Langy." 

There was the slightest possible touch of sarcastic bittemesa 
his tone; but Madame d'Artonne did not remark it, andrepUi 
with a sad shake of the head, **You are mistaken, Sir, youi 
mistaken altogether. Instead of coming to disturb joy and sat 
faction , this event was destined to add sorrow to sorrow. Not 
hour before , we had received Uie sad intelligence that the p< 
youth , for whom we all entertain so deep a regard, was likely 
Jose his rank and station altogelVkeT." 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed the IuUhAsoSl ^ \ras:tV<^ ^b9«^ % tterati 
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apmriofli of sorprise than he usually permitted to Tisit his coua- 
iMuuice; *' how is that possible, Madam? Is he an impostor?" 

*'No! oh no!" replied the countess. *'It is a long story I 
cmnot ten now, Monsieur llntendant. He is the son of the nurse, 
it seems 9 substituted for the real child during their infancy. But 
teU me, Sir, what do you propose to do? Surely, surely, you 
viU not commit the Count d'Artonne to a prison?'* 

The Intendant paused for a moment ere he replied. **That, 
Hidam," he answered at length, *'must depend upon circuuH 
stances. It would be with the greatest regret that I did so ; and 
}oa may be sure that I will take the most favourable view of the 
case that it is possible to receive. My deep regard for the Count 
d'Artonne would make any step against him as painful to myself as 
to any of his own family ; so you have the greatest assurance of no 
unnecessary severity occurring: but I must do the duties of my 
dBee , though with mildness; and in the first place I shall have to 
eumine accurately every fact connected with this business." 

"Surely, Monsieur llntendant," pursued the countess, think- 
'•Ing she perceived a softening of his tone, — "surely. Monsieur 
rintendant, the count's general reputation and high character 
must go for something in his favour?" 

"Undoubtedly, Madam, undoubtedly," replied the Intendant, 
somewhat in contradiction to his former assertion ; '^primd facie, 
it is evidence that he could not commit such a crime. But I beg 
that you will retire for a little , leaving me to pursue the necessary 
course of proceeding, and making your mind as easy as possible, 
knowing that the person who conducts the inquiry is as well dis- 
posed to yourself and family as any man in all France. I will, in 
the first place , hold some conversation with the count himself. 
Monsieur Aubry, where is the Count d'Artonne?" 

"This way, Sir," said the officer of Mar^chauss^e , who had 
come out with the countess ; and , while the countless retired to 
wait with fear and apprehension for the result of the pending in- 
vestigation, the Intendant mounted the stairs and entered the 
dressing-room of the count. He remained alone with him for 
more tiian an hour and a half, and at the end of that time he called 
In the officer of Mar^chaoss^, and ga\e iuto ^ ^^oesMesL^^ ^ 
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number of letters and memoranda which he had fouid in the i 
count's dressing-room, bidding him take an exact list of them, and i 
bring them to Riom that night. He then spoke with Madame • 
d'Aiionne for a moment , and afterwards made a general yisit to > 
every room in the house , opening the drawers and instituting a 
cursory examination of any papers that he found. The chamber 
of the Abb^ Arnoux was not exempt; but there he discovered 
nothing. The good old man himself was seated in a large arm- 
chair, having one hand supported by a sling, his head covered 
with bandages , and his brow somewhat disfigured by wounds not 
yet entirely healed. He was conversing with Francis de Langy, 
and some writing materials lay before them, but nothing was 
written on the paper. The Intendant bowed ceremoniously, and 
the abb^ tried to rise from his chair to acknowledge the salutatioo, 
which Fi^ncis only returned by a very slight inclination of the 
head, and a look as stem and grave. as that of the functionary 
himself. 

<' I am under the necessity of searching for papers , Sir ," said 
the Intendant. ** Perhaps you wDl allow this gentleman ," point- 
ing to a man in a robe who followed him, ''to examine any 
drawers or bureaux belonging to the Count d'Artonne." 

''Theyallbelong to the Count, Sir,'' replied the abb6 ; <'but 
they contain nothing but my property , which is so little in volume 
that the gentleman will not have much trouble in his perquisitions. 
Pray, let him proceed." 

"May I inquire, Sir," said Francis de Langy, '*if I can be 
permitted to see Monsieur d'Artonne? — It will be a great satis- 
faction to me," he continued, judging from the cold and unmoved 
countenance of the Intendant that his request was about to be re- 
fused. ''I am about to return to Paris under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and may probably never have an opportunity of 
seeing the count again. I wish, therefore, to bid him adieu, and 
to thank him for much kindness , as well as for intentions which 
he oace eatertaiaed towards me, "^lYiacYi QiCb.«c cH^ox^XsAN^^roar- 
inied. " 

The shadow of a smUe came over vy^^livVftu^wA'^ t.w»Aaxiwvw 
^<fAe answered at oace, "rfom tllft^wAolcftli^«^^^*«lV« 
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agnnsl the count, Sir , I have determined to leave him in his own 
hause, under surveillance^ unlil I have examined farther. He 
win remain con&ned to his own room properly guarded. But I 
htTe already informed the Countess d'Artonne that his valet and 
the members of his family will be permitted to visit him separately 
for half an hour at a time. I will give orders that you shall be 
treated as one of the family in this respect till your departure. 
Good morning, Sir! Good morning, Monsieur TAbb^ ! " 

Francis de Langy bowed his head , and the Intendant retired, 
leaving the greffier who had accompanied him to conclude his exa- 
mination of the Abb^ Arnoux's room , which was soon accom- 
plished. The young gentleman then betook himself to the window, 
and looked out with a haggard eye , and teeth set fast, in the effort 
to keep down emotions which were struggling for some vent. The 
abb^ gazed at him from time to time , but said nothing; and then, 
drawing the paper towards him, began to write with a feeble hand. 
In about ten minutes the Intendant's carriage rolled away from the 
terrace before the chdteau. The lieutenant of the Mar^chauss^e, 
irith a number of his troopers , followed shortly after ; and Francis 
the Langy then turned suddenly from the window , saying to the 
abb6 , **I must go and speak once more with the Countess d'Ar- 
tonne. I will be back again , my dear friend , very shortly. Do 
not fear for me ; I will not give way. Now , that I know my fate, 
I am prepared to meet it ; " and he left the room. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

At the bottom of the stairs Francis de Langy met the countess's 
pretty maid , apparently coming from the saloon. The girl's eyes 
were red, as if she had been weeping; but, the moment she saw 
the young gentleman, she stopped, saying, '*0h! Sir, I was 
eoming to seek you." 

'* Where is Madame d'Artonne*! " dem^Ti&<&^ ^\v(i^\% ^^HS^'^c^^ 
"She Is with the count, Sir," aiiS^wfcdV3ti^««\N '•^XsssX^^^*^ 
moiselle Julie is ia the saloon , and sent m^ \« ^%>l ^Wk \a ^^a» n» 
A«r. 8Jie wishes to see you directly." 
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The yoang gentleman passed on withont reply, turned n 
narrow passage to the left , and opened the door of the roc 
which he had been told he would find Julie. She was seate< 
table , with her head leaning on her hand , her face very pale 
her eyes anxious , but no trace of recent tears upon her co 
nance. The moment she beheld Francis de Langy, she s' 
up, ran to meet him , and cast herselfinto his arms. 

** Oh ! Francis ," she exclaimed , while he held her t^ndc 
his heart and kissed her cheek, **you must go to my poor f 
hear what he has to say , and try to save him. — I know yoi 
forgive his unkindness of this morning, even if he did speak ha 
now that he is in anguish and distress." 

** He did not speak harshly, dear Julie , for I did not see 1 
replied Francis; '4t was your mother informed me that h 
come to the decision I expected , and she was telling me as ( 
as such painful intelligence could be communicated , whe 
sight of the archers and their pr^v6t alarmed her. ^ But , 
Julie , there can be surely no real cause for fear in your fa 
case. You frighten yourself needlessly , I am sure." 

Julie hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and he could feel th 
trembled violently. 

'*Alas!" she said, '*alas! there is always cause for fear, 
with the innocent, where there are enemies. — But, Fran 
she continued , looking in his face , * * 1 must not , I cannot t 
you upon this subject; you must see my father, you must 
to him. Oh ! I hope he will confide in you. Go to him as sc 
my mother leaves him , — but stay with me till then. Do not 
me by myself, Francis. I never was afraid of being alone b< 
but now I feel as if my heart would break , when I am left in 
tude to think over all the sorrow that has fallen upon us this 
"Leave you, dearest Julie?" cried Francis deLangy,. ** 
stay with you for ever if I may — But, alas! that cannot 

mast soon quit you , never lo see 'joxi ^^^ii^ w^^ v<\^ \a\i 
70a, perhaps, as the bride oCanolYiw." 

"iVo/" replied Julie, lookini^ \iVm ^tmVi *wi V!Si^ ^^'t 

"W^; that wm never be I " 
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canoot tell , Julie , you cannet tell ," replied FraDcis da 
'your father's commands, your mother's wishes, will 
ht with you ; and think not that I will blame you , Julie. 

duties to perform to them, which must supersede all 
jf me." 

Francis, no ! " replied Julie again ; '* I haye duties cer- 
iit none that will make me give my hand to another. That 
he question. I have told my father that it cannot be. I 
rn it in a way that can never be broken ; I have called 
wrath of God upon my head , if I do. — But let us talk 
•"rancis. I can but think of him now , of the danger that 
of the grief that he must be suffering. — Is there no possi- 
ancis," she added in a low voice, '*is there no possi- 
ffectiog his escape?" 

d Heaven, Julie!" cried Francis , starting, ** can such 
ing be necessary? He surely can be in no peril ! " 
ownot, 1 know not," replied Julie d'Artonne; *'he Is 
ind accused , I find , by those he trusted , Francis. My 
maid , Marie , has just told me that she is sure Pierre 
valet, has something to do with this matter, in conse- 
f a quarrel with your servant, Jean Marais. He was 
Q to threaten that he would make his master repent the 
used, and yesterday he was absent at Riom during all the 

I think she said he was seen going into the house of the 
t." 

»ken conversation like the above passed some twenty mi- 
re : painful it certainly was to both of Uiem , and yet it 
solation to be together. From the count to themselves, 

themselves back again to the count, their words and 
wandered , in no very regular form , till at length the 
returned with her eyes swollen with weeping. Sinking 
t , Madame d'Artonne covered her face with her hands, 
g , *' Go to him, Julie ! go to him ! He asks for you ; " — 
sped away without reply. 

is de Langy remained with the countess, leaving her for 
lUtes to give free course to the grief with which she was 
I, and then offering her such tQYiSjQ\aXJk»Q& — ^ai^^^^'t 
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consolations — as words can afford. Alasl they are poor indeedi ^ 

for 

^^ I Deter yet did bear 
That the bruised heart was peaced through the ear.* 
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Inrmoments of distress and anguisb , at tbe time of deprivatioa 
and loss, in the bursting of the strongest and the dearest ties, in 
the hour of dismay and horror, there is but one comfort, one 
strength, one support, which the heart of man can receive; and 
against that, too often , his iron heart shuts the door, and stations 
the flcnd Pride to guard the entrance against the friend who would 
console him. Who is that friend? — Faith ! — the angel messen- 
ger of that God who may see flt to chastise , but of whose bounty, j 
of whose mercy , tenderness , and love , man — rebellious worm ^ 
as he is — has no reason to entertain one doubt. 

Such feelings of faith, however, but too seldom are admitted h 
into the human heart in the first moment of affliction ; nor was it ^ 
at all likely , in that day and in that country , that they should find 
ready access. Nevertheless , Madame d'Artonne did strive to re- 
collect , that whatever befel her was by the will of One all-wise and 
all-good , as well as all-powerful , and to derive from that coin 
Tiction the high consolation which it is calculated to afford. 

*' I know it is God's will , Francis," she said; '* but yet this is 
terrible to bear. Still I could endure it, if he himself did not 
seem so painfully depressed , so utterly crushed by this horrible 
and unjust charge. He , who was always famous for his courage 
and his fortitude, seems now totally overwhelmed. You must not 
leave us , Francis , in this state. Indeed , you must stay to give 
us comfort and support. Do you think they will let you see the 
count? — That dark deceitful man said , ' his own family , — only 
his own family.' " 

**The Intendant promised I should see him," replied^Franeis 
deLangy, *' and has, I believe, given orders for that purpose. — 
But why do jou call him deceitftil man , dear lady? He seems to 
Baeaa unphasaot one , cold , 8upwe\\\o\is , \iftat^^'&\ \k\sx — " 
"Ob! be is playing some dee^ %wsk^C' wv^^ VJaa ^xsjoXKis.^ 
;^f kaow not well what. If we d\A too^ , ^'^ mx^v Ww&fc>x. 
^oi, trust a woman's eyes to discow ^Vi«ii ^mwiN^^»^^ 
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ctn always do it, Francis, when her own heart is( not con- 
led. — No , no ; there is something beneath , I am sore there 
omething beneath; and, sooner or later, we shall discover 
t, to our cost." 

'*How many of theMar^chauss^e are in the house?'' demanded 
icis de Langy somewhat suddenly. 

'*I know not," replied Madame d'Artonne ; *Uwo, I believe, 
re is one at the door." 

''I will inquire ," said Francis de Langy , .and left the room. 
Be found ^at three of the soldiers of the Mar^chaussde had re- 
ned to keep guard alternately ; and , in the short space of time 
^ he was absent from the countess, reflection showed him that 
ID which had struck' his mind, for seizing upon the archers and 
lag the count at liberty , was vain. It would have been ne- 
ary, in order to execute it, to engage every servant in the 
se to aid ; and it was not to be hoped that they would all con- 
;to encounter the certain punishment that must fall upon them, 
therefore abandoned the idea almost as soon as it presented 
If; and, returning to the countess, he endeavoured to learn 
1 her any additional facts in regard to the death of the Marquis 
tansse. Madame d'Artonne, however, appeared to be per- 
ly ignorant of everything, except that the marquis had been 
id by a gun-shot wound , and that her husband was charged 
I the deed. 

Bat, as they conversed on the subject, many circumstances in 
past came back to the mind of Francis de Langy, raising up 
le doubts and apprehensions which had before presented 
Dselves to his thoughts, only to be banished as soon as received. 
y DOW , however , assumed a more tangible form , and he felt 
self compelled to look upon them carefully and firmly. First, 
ecollected that it was on the very day of his arrival in Auvergne 
the unhappy Marquis de Bausse had been missed. Next, he 
embered that Julie d'Artonne had been found fainting within a 
few yards of the spot where the body had been afterwards dis- 
ured. Then he called to mind many things that had surprised 
in her demeanour , much that had seemed strange in that of 
eouoL To heJieYe Monsieur d' Artoime f^^Vj qI %k^ ^^^^ % 
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crime as the deliberate murder of his yowig relation, was quite oit 
of the qnestioD ; but yet it was eYideot there was something stranga 
and unaccounted for in the whole business; and Uie young man 
fell into more than one fit of musing while conversing with the 
countess and waiting for the return of Julie. At length the lattw 
appeared; and still, though she was sad and grave, her fine 
showed no signs of tears. There seemed a deeper gloom on it than 
if her eyes had been streaming , — a look of dark , painful anxietf, 
more terrible than any sorrow. 

** My father has much to speak to you about/' she said; "{[O 
to him , dear Francis , go to him. I will stay with my mother tili 
you come back. They will only let you remain half an hour, for 
the guard called me at the end of that time , and would not let me 
linger any longer." 

Francis de Langy hurried away and mounted the staircase, at 
the top of which a passage led to the right and to the left, 
each again turning so as to form two parallel corridors, the 
one on the one side , the other on the other side of the house. 
Just at the top of the stairs was the chamber of the Abb^ 
Amoux; and, after passing that , on the right hand side, the first 
door round the angle of the corridor opened into the dressingHroom 
of the Count d'Artonne. Francis de Langy had never been in it; 
but he knew the direction in which it lay, and Uie guard at the 
door was a sufficient indication. The man suffered him to enter, 
merely saying, **You can stay for half an hour. Sir, and no 
longer," and locking the door upon him as soon as be had passed. 

The Count d'Artonne rose , and came forward to meet him as 
soon as he appeared. His countenance had regained all its calm- 
ness , though it was grave and sad. 

** Welcome, Francis ! " he exclaimed *' welcome ! Come andril 
down at this side of the room , where they cannot hear us through 
the door. I have much to say , and but little time to say it" 

Francis de Langy followed him to the extreme end of the dress- 
ing-room , and sat down with him on a small sofa near the window 
which looked into the court. 

**Now, Francis, listen to me," continued the count. '*! 
Jiope aadjruat that jou wiU sbo^ -^oiin^moiM^faMcoastoBii 
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Ihio I have shown myself to yon. Tills morning, in the pride of 
Ky heart, in the vanity of an unstained name and a long line of 
mriUe ancestors , I was prepared to retract my plighted word , and 
Id refbse my daughter's hand even to the man I thought most fitted 
to make her happy , because it had been accidentally discovered 
that his birth was not as high as my own. I overiooked every noble 
and every fine quality ; and for a name sacrificed what was just and 
light. Now, Francis, my pride is humbled. Charged with a 
dark crime, lying under strong suspicion, uncertain — nay, very 
doubtful — Uiat I shall be able to prove my innocence , I come 
humbly to you, and ask, if you will takejmy child, if you will 
protect, support, love, and console her, whatever may happen 
to me." ' 

Francis de Langy grasped his hand , with joy sparkling in his 
eyes which no words could express. 

"To my life's end!" hereplied, "to my life's end!" 

The count looked down, saying , " Perhaps the one act of mhiA 
IB as ungenerous as the other; but still I must do it, Francis. Tet 
recollect what it is you undertake. Recollect that I tell you I am 
doubtful — most doubtful — of being able to prove my innocence, 
that my days may end upon a scaffold, that shame and disgrace 
may Ikll upon my family , that my child may lose by the cruel law, 
fortune, rank, everything, but her pure high heart and noble 
^irit!" 

"Be that her dower!" replied Francis de Langy; "I ask no 
more of God or man." 

"Then she is yours ," said the count , " and I am at peace on 
that score. — Thank you , thank you I " and he wiped away the 
tears from his eyes. 

"As far as I can make her happy," answered Francis de 
Langy, "nothing shall be wanting; and though, Monsieur le 
Comte , I may not possess the high fortune that I once expected, 
yet, as the adopted son of Monsieur de St. Medard , I shall always 
have enough to maintain my beloved wife in a station not inferior 
to her birth. — But tell me , Monsieur d'Artonne , what can be 
done for yourself? 
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*' Nothing ," repUcd Uie count ; ** I am in the net of the fbw^, 
and it is in vain to straggle and flap my wings." 

''But cannot we break the net?" asked Fraqcis de Langj. 

*'I fear not/* answered the count, **I see not how it can be 
done. Would to God that it could ! " 

''Then would you fly if it were possible?" inquired his com- 
panion. 

"Would I?" exclaimed the count, starting up; and then, 
immediately sitting down again, ho added, "ah! young man» 
you little know." 

Francis de Langy paused for a moment in silence , and then in 
a low quiet voice inquired, "Then am I to believe , Monsiear 
d'Artonne , that this charge against you is trae? " 

' ' No, no, no ! " cried the count vehemently ; " I am charged with 
murder. I am not guilty of murder! — But many things can be 
proved against me," he continued after a moment's thought, "which 
will make it seem as if I were. I have not time to tell you the tale 
now ; but these facts, Francis de Langy, can be proved, — thatMa^ 
tin de Bausse and I had quarrelled , that he wrote me word he vis 
coming hither on the day on which he died , that I went into the 
wood in which he was found at the very time that he must have been 
in it, that my gun had been discharged on my return, that my coat 
was stained with blood, and that I brought home no game with me. 

His voice sunk almost to a whisper as he spoke , and after a 
moment's pause he added, "All this can be proved against me ; and, 
moreover , that by his death I succeed to the estates of De Bausse. 
I have nought to say in reply ! It is all true ; and it is more than 
probable, that, in a trial such as that which must take place, some 
small cificumstance , some minute fact upon which I do not calcu- 
late, will be found to confirm this testimony , and , if there were a 
doubt before , to turn the scale against me. — Julie has talked of 
escape, but that is impossible." 

"If you could escape ," asked Francis de Langy, "would not 
the very fact of doing so banish you for ever from your natinre 
land?" 

"iVo /' replied the count , " no . The kind's pardon might be 
obtained." . ^ i 
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"Pardon!" said Francis de Langy; '*then are yon really 
fofltyT" 

**Not guilty, yonng man/' answered the count somewhat 
sternly; **no, not guilty. — It was in my own defence." 

A pause ofseveral moments took place when the terrible truth 
was once told. Francis de Langy gazed sadly upon the ground 
without reply: not that he doubted the count's word; not that it 
was possible for him to suspect a man whom he so much loved and 
esteemed, ofanything like deliberate murder; but he saw at onco 
bow terribly the jfact would aggravate the dangers and evils of his 
friend's situation. Monsieur d'Artonne , however, attributed his 
riience to a suspicion; and added, after gazing at him full in. the 
lice, "On my honour! — on my soul! — on my eternal salva- 
tion! Francis, I slew him accidentally in my own defence. Do 
you doubt me?" 

"No, oh no," replied Francis de Langy, taking the count's 
hands; "but I am sad, because his death by your hand at all, 
renders this business more perilous." 

" It is as perilous as it can be," answered the count. 

"Well then," said Francis, "there is nothing for it but to 
labour for your escape. I will do the best I can ; but I must have 
some one to help me, some one to consult with. Your valet, I 
fear, is not to be trusted." 

" The villain ! " exclaimed the count ; " it was he who betrayed 
me. Do not let him come near me , Francis , or I shall dash his 
brains out. No , no : but your own servant , — the man who 
saved you and Julie , — he first was suspected of the deed , — he 
is clever, keen, — he himself escaped from a prison, to avoid the 
wearing anxiety of moments such as these." 

"I will speak with him, I will speak with him," answered 
Francis de Langy; "he will help me, I am sure. — But I foresee 
an additional difficulty ; we shall have to blind this villanous valet ; 
and doubtless his eyes are keen." 

The count shook his head: "Too much so," he said, "too 
much so. He is one of those cold, watchful, observing fiends 
who mark every action of others , to use them for their own purpo^ 
ses. Bat surely be can be lured awa^t" 
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** I will try ," rejoined Francis de Langj , ' ' I will try. Be yoa 
ready at a moment's notice , and believe me that I will do CTery^ 
thing, that man can do to set you free, be the risk what it may." 

**And, whatever is the result/' said the count, "you an 
Julie's husband? — Is it not so, Francis?" 

*'0n my honour!" replied Francis de Langy. '*0h! if yot 
knew how I love her, you would not doubt it." 

''And no word of reproach," continued Monsieur d'Artonae, 
" no cold look at the daughter of the criminal will ever darken the 
sunshine of her home? — Do you promise me, Francis?" 

**0n my life," replied the young man warmly: '*! will love 
her and cherish her to the very last hour of my existence." 

As he spoke , the door was unlocked , and the guard put his 
bead in, saying, ''The time is up. Sir; you must come away." 

"Already?" exclaimed Francis de Langy; but knowing thtt 
it was vain to resist, he bade the. count adieu, and retired. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The thoughts of Francis de Langy when he quitted the chamber 
of the count were all in a state of wild confusion. To set him free, 
if possible, he had determined, and to make every effort for thtt 
object, at all risks, and whether successful or not; but what pUa 
to pursue , or how to begin , puzzled him ; and , ere he had de- 
scended the stairs , innumerable schemes had passed through his 
mind , cast aside as soon as they presented themselves. Should 
he try to corrupt the guard? — was the first question he asked 
himself; and , as he passed the man who was keeping watch at the 
door, he scanned his countenance anxiously to see if he could 
derive any encouragement from its expression. It was cold, stem, 
and somewhat contemptuous : the look of one long habituated to 
deal with scenes of crime and sorrow, hardened and acuminated 
by the anguish and vice which he was accustomed to contemplate. 
There was no hope there : and Francis de Langy recollected , that, 
even if one of Uiese archers could be gained over, it would be 
necessary to bribe the rest also, for it was too well known that tlwy 
were imiversaJJy spies upon eoAYi ol^«t . 
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en asked himself whether the coant's escape could not be 

jy the windows of his room? He had remarked that there 

bars upon it; nor did any other obstacle exist which could 

his egress; and, after turning several more plans in his 

Ls , this was the one on which his mind at length rested. 

meanwhile , however , he hurried towards the saloon in the 

of flnding Julie and Madame d'Artonne there ; but it was 

Lf and, on inquiring, he learned that the grief and anxiety 

i countess had at length overpowered her, and that she had 

carried insensible to her room. 

dis next care was to seek Jean Marais ; and, having found him, 

agh not without some difficulty , — for the whole house was in 

Ate of con fusion, impossible to describe , — he called him to 

> own chamber , and set him to perform some triQing service, 

dile he turned in his mind the best manner of opening the subject 

Uhe count's escape to the valet. Jean Marais , however — who, 

s tiie reader is already aware , had all his senses in a state of con- 

JtiDt activity — saved his master a great deal of trouble , by the 

lapidity and accuracy of his combinations. He spread out some 

^his clothes, as he had been directed; he rubbed the buttons 

with a piece of leather; he wiped the hilt of his sword, which lay 

Qpon the table ; and still , as he did so , he looked at Francis de 

Langy with an inquiring expression of countenance , seeming to 

calculate what was passing in his thoughts, and arriving step by step 

It his own conclusions thereupon. 

Now, had Jean Marais been inQucnccd by the usual policy of 
persons of his class, and actuated by the desire of making the most 
)f his senices , he would in all probability have left his master to 
ind some way of breaking the matter to him as best he could. He 
rould have held back at every step , enlarged upon the difficulties 
ind enhanced the value of his assistance by the trouble of obtainin 
t. But Jean Marais was a good-natured soul , with what one m; 
erm a necessity of exertion upon him , which never suffered 1 
loergies to slumber; and happy it was when the object presenf 
them was praiseworthy, for they were certain of being emplo' 
ioinehow. He had a spice of vanity , too , in regard, to his sai 
hlhf, which rendered him always amicus Ic s\iQ^ \a& ^^^iXk^ 
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// everything; and, in the present instance, seyeral motiYes made 
him desirous of doing something for the service of the Count 
d'Artonne. Gratitude was not amongst the least; for notwith- 
standing a good many faults , and a good many follies , the heut 
of Jean Marais was more sound than his principles, and the experi- 
ence of much harshness and hard treatment through life had ren- 
dered him but the more sensible of kindness. After having worlted 
• away in his vocation, then, for several minutes, he could resist 
his inclination to speak no longer ; and , looking up in his master's 
face, he said, *' This is an awkward business, Sir.'^ 

*'Very painful, indeed, Jean Marais," replied Frauds de 
Langy. '* I wish to Heaven something could be done to serve the 
count.'' 

*'So do I, Sir," rejoined Jean Marais; ''and I vnshlconld 
do it ; for I have a great notion that I have had a hand in putting 
him in his present situation." 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed at him with surprise. 
•*How so?" he exclaimed, with some degree of sternness. "You 
surely never dared to charge him with this — " he was about to have 
added the word "crime," but he hesitated, and then substituted 
" deed" in its place. 

**0h dear, no. Sir," answered Jean Marais. **I met the 
Intendant in Riom yesterday, and he asked me a great many 
questions about this business , to all of which I gave him answers 
out of which he could as much draw information as you can suck 
honey out of a straw ; but , before I left bim , I thought I would 
give him something to go to sleep upon ; and so I told him you 
were going to be married to Mademoiselle d'Artonne." 

"Well!" said Francis de Langy; "but what has that to do 
with this affair?" 

"Why, bless my soul, Sir!" cried Jean Marais, "don't yon 
see that he wishes to marry her himself? Why, it is as plain as 
the Grand Puy ! Have you not remarked how sweetly he used to 
talk to the count , how soft he looked whenever he mentioned her 
name? He smiled. Sir — he actually smiled twice while he was 
talking to Madame d'Artonne ; a thing that never happened to him 
ia AIs life before. Oh! Sir, aiaLl\%Vlhtcvii»^Q^^\hAiiilscUtL'' 
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A new light broke on Francis de Langy. **The villaiD ! " he 
wittered. ** If snch be his motives , he is worse than a mnrderer 
Uinself ! — And now , Jean , what can be done to remedy this 
nisfortane? I see yon are wUling to do your best. — What can 
be done, I say?" 

''Right wiUing I am, Sir/' replied Jean Marais, **to do any- 
iUng in the world ; but first I must know what is wanted of me. 
Ton see , Sir , the Count d'Artonne's feelings may be very diffe- 
rent from mine. I don't enjoy a long imprisonment, I would rather 
have two rooms to walk in than one; I don't like an archer at the 
door; I am fond of stretching my legs on the side of the«mountaiD, 
and have no objection to ramble by a clear stream. Monsieur 
d'Artonne may like to remain where he is , or may have a fancy for 
the prison of Clermont^ but, if I were in bis situation, I should 
vish the archers good morning, and be out of the Chateau d'Artonne 
iMfore one o'clock to-nforrow, at which time I heard the Intendant 
tty he would come back again." 

**And so would the Count d'Artonne, if it were possible!" 
fliid Francis de Langy with emphasis. '* Now then , Jean Marais, 
1k>w is it \o be effected? The count is as aniious to escape from 
imprisonment as you could be. He can return to stand his trial, 
•r pursue what course he likes afterwards ; bnt — " 

''Oh! I have nothing to do with that," cried Jean Marais; 
"that is his affair: and, as to getting out, we '11 manage it 
•ome way." 

"I have been thinking," rejoined Francis de Langy, "that 
we might get him out of the window during the night." 

" Lord bless your soul , Sir ! " eiclaimed Jean Marais ; " yoa 
forget the window is on the steep side of the ch&teau. It is fifty 
feet from the ground at least , and there is not a ladder fit for 
anything but getting down apples and walnuts in the whole place. 
The highest of them is twenty feet : and , as to making one, that 's 
out of the question. No, Sir, no; that won't do." 

" Is there any possibility of bribing the guard ? " asked I^aoelt 
de Langy. 

"They would take the money, and send off in«&&«w%<&t%<At^ 
Jboeadaat," answered Jean Marus. ^^Oti^ mNi^N. ^cisi&st ^^»"^ 
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drank, or stapify them , perhaps, if ODehadaDythingtoputinto 
their drink. — No : leave it to me , Sir, leave it to me," he added 
confidently ; '' I '11 undertake to get him out. — Let me see ! How 
does the abba's room lie with his? Stop a minute here, and 1 11 
be back directly." 

"Stay, stay," cried Francis de Langy. ''Not a word to the 
abb^, mind! His religious scruples might make all knowledge of 
the matter painful to him." 

*'I learnt long ago. Sir," replied Jean Marais with a laugh, 
** never to confess any but the sins that I have committed, not 
those that I am going to commit; " — and away he went, closing 
the door after him , and carrying with him Francis de LaDgy's 
sword , a roquelaure , and two or three other articles of apparel. 

"A thousand pardons. Monsieur I'Abb^," he said, as he 
entered the good ecclesiastic's room; ''but, if you are not using 
the large closet here , I wish you would let me put these things 
in it." 

"Certainly, Jean, certainly," replied the abb^, raising his 
eyes from a book he was reading, and dropping them again im- 
mediately. " Put them anywhere you like." 

Jean entered the closet , and remained there for two or three 
minutes; during which time Monsieur Arnoux heard sundry 
knocks and thumps, which somewhat disturbed him in his studies. 

" I wish you would make less noise , my friend Jean ," he said 
in a mild tone. "My head is still very sensible of any harsh 
sounds." 

"Ay, Sir," answered Jean Marais, coming out of the closet 
and regarding him with a look of interest, "it is all for want of 
fresh air. I heard you say yesterday you were longing to get out; 
and , if you could but take a turn or two , you can't imagine how 
.i^freshed and strengthened you would feel. — I was just knocking, 
' to seff if I could drive a nail in , to hang up the cloaks and things." 

"I should like to get out very much ," said the Abb^ Arnoux, 
bis mind naturally dwelling upon his own sensations; ^'but I 
could not walk above a few hundred yards." 

**0b ! for that matter , there is t\\e xo\Un%-chair v ' replied Jean 
i, *' which was made to dxan lVi« tc^uiiVA^ iiiBi^x6.^\i^^5du^ 
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fl some years ago. Such a fioe day as this yon might well 
at." 

Do yon think so, Jean?" asked the abb^ , with the timidity 
1 iuYidid. 

'*! do, indeed/' answered Jean Marais. **I will go and 
ak to Monsieur de Langy about it ; " and thus saying he quitted 
room. 

But, ere he returned to that of Francis de Langy, he bent his 
sps to the corner of the corridor , where the guard was pacing up 
id down , and amusing himself by alternately shouldering and 
rounding his musket. 

" Come , come ,*' cried Jean Marais in a rough tone ; ** I wish. 
Master Archer, you would make less noise. You were not put 
kere to disturb the whole house ; and you forget the Abb6 Arnpux, 
vho is in that next chamber , is just recovering from a severe iU- 
aess. He can't bear your stamping and thumping." 

**Thenhemay change his room," said the soldier insolently. 
*'I shall keep guard in the usual manner, whether he likes it 
wnot." 

Jean Marais turned away, muttering *' Coquin!" loud enough 
to meet the man's ears; and the archer, of course, stamped ten 
times louder than before. 

*'It will do, it will do ," cried Jean Marais, after he had entered 
the room of Francis de Langy and shut the door , * * it will do ; and 
I will take him out before all their faces in the broad daylight ! " 

'*Come, speak reasonably," said Francis de Langy. *'What 
wUldo?" 

<<The closet in the abba's room," replied Jean Marais. ''It 
kasbeen, as I thought, nothing but a passage from one room to 
the other, — from the abba's room into the count's dressing-room; 
and it is only blocked up with wainscot. One panel taken out, 
and—" 

'*He is safe ! " cried Francis de Langy. 
'* Not quite ," answered Jean Marais. ' * We have many anothei 
thfaig to do before he can be called safe. We must make Monsiew 
FAbb^ t tool without his knowing it ; we must blind this ^«l« 
Neri; we must £ad means to cut out the ]|^«xi«V'^VXtf^^\.^*^\^^*> ^ 
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the less joa have to do vith it, Monsieur le Comte, the better. 
Just yoa condescend to act under my directions ; and then you can 
conscientiously say, if you are asked, that you had no hand in it. 
Leave it to me , leave it to me , Monsieur; and, if I £ul , call mt 
t fool." 

**Well," replied Francis de Langy, *'I am very willing; for 
I am sure , Jean Marais , I can trust both to your zeal and inge^ 
nuity. What is the first thing I have to do?" 

** Go and coax the good Abb^ Arnoui to go out and take the air 
for a quarter of an hour in Madame d'Artonne's rolling-ehair," 
answered Jean. *' Old Joseph — good old Joseph — will draw it 
with all his heart ; for he offered when he showed me the chair." 

'* But is the abb^ able?" said Francis. 

**By the great St. Come, you must make him able!" replied 
Jean Marais; and then added , ''oh yes, Sir, he 's quite able. It 
will do him a great deal of good. You walk quietly by his side, 
and talk to him. He 11 be so much better , you can't think. — Be 
quick about it , for I have a great deal of work to do before night." 

"You will get the count out in the darkness, of course?" said 
Francis de Langy. 

^*Pardie, no!" cried Jean Marais. " See what these young 
hands are! — You would ruin all in half an hour. No, no, no, 
master of mine; in the broad daylight, under their noses, to- 
morrow morning about eleven o'clock. But you go and get the 
abb^out; we have no time to lose." 

Francis de Langy did as he was required: and he found the 
abb^ not only willing , but eager, to taste the fresh air ; for since 
Jean Marais had hinted the possibility of his so doing, which 6e 
had never dreamt of before , that longing thirst for the free breath 
of heaven came upon him, which every one must have experienced 
who has endured a tedious fit of sickness. Everything was ^eedily 
prepared ; the chair brought to the door ; and the abb^ , in his 
black soutane , with a large cloak thrown over his shoulders to 
guard against cold , his head still retaining some bandages and 
plaisters and surmounted by an immense three-cornered hat, de- 
sceaded the stairs, leaning on the arm of Francis de Laiq;y, and 
pMssed one of the marichcnuiht \a^\k^. 
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''Who is that?" said the archer to a senrant near. 

**0h! that is the Abb6 Arooux/' answered Peter Neri, who 
stood behind, evidently marl^ing ererything that took place; and 
Frauds and bis companion proceeded unquestioned. 

The abb^ was comfortably seated in the chair ; and old Joseph 
Ihe servant was beginning to draw it on , when Julie d'Artonne, 
with her bright glossy hair flowing over her face and neck, ran out, 
and laid her hand upon her lover's arm , saying, *' Oh ! Francis, t 
was looking for you. My mother is somewhat better, and would 
wish to see you in her room, now you have spoken with my 
fisither." 

*' I will come to her as soon as ever I return , dear Julie y" re- 
plied Francis de Langy aloud; and then dropping his voice he 
added, in a whisper, **I am eiecuting, my beloved, part of a 
plan for your father's escape. — I shall not be long gone." 

Julie filed her eyes with an inquiring look upon the chair, 
which the old servant was now drawing on , and in which sat the 
abb6 , so much muffled up that Julie could scarcely see his face. 

**0h! Francis," she asked in a low tone, "is that he?" 

''"So, no ," replied Francis de Langy '* that is the abb^. We 
are only taking our precautions before-hand. Go in , dearest giii, 
and I will be back as soon as possible." 

The Ahh6 Arnoux enjoyed his airing very much ; but in about 
«half an hour he felt fatigued , and they returned to the house. In 
the hall they found the countess's pretty maid , who made a low 
and reverend curtsey to the abb^, saying, "Madame thinks, 
Monsieur, that you would be more comfortable, and have better 
air, ifyouwereina larger room; so she ordered me, while you 
were gone, to remove your things to the chamber J^onsieur de St. 
Medard used to have." 

"The countess is most kind and considerate," replied the 
abb^; "and, though the room was a very comfortable one, I dare 
say the change will be beneficial to me. Which is the way, my 
chUd?" 

"This way. Sir, this way," said the maid; and ^ood Hax^ 
Hear Amoui wss soon kd to his new chainbei. 
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Weary with the eiertion of the day , the abb^ retired almost 
immediately to bed; and he remarked that during the eveDing his 
coffee was brought to him , and the arrangements of his room 
made , either by the countess's own soubrette , or the faithful old 
servant of the family , Joseph. 

In the mean time , Jean Marais had not been inactive. No 
sooner had the abb^ quitted his chamber than he had entered it 
with some more clothes upon his arm ; a precaution which , per- 
haps, he need not have taken , as he met no one by the way, and 
was screened from the bow of the archer by the angle of the corri- 
dor. Jean Marais, however, knew that the slightest neglect is 
sufficient to ruin a goodly enterprise; and the eyes, ears, and 
understandings of the police in all countries, except England, 
being more active than those of other people , he certainly had 
cause to apprehend that, if it were possible, his proceedings 
would be marked and discovered. 

The archer at the door of the Count d'Artonne was by no meaD& 
the most obtuse of his class ; and between him and Jean Marais 
there was likely to be a keen encounter of their wits before the one 
could deceive the other. He had not seen the valet enter the 
abbd'sroom; but, before the latter had been there five minutes, 
the worthy guard's ears caught a sound that he did not approve of, 
and he instantly opened the door of the count's chamber and looked 
in suspiciously. Monsieur d'Artonne was seated at a table writing; 
and, raising his head sternly, he asked, **What do you want?'** 

'*! thought you called. Sir," said the man. 

**No, I did not," answered the count, and the archer with- 
drew. 

But he was not satisfied ; and , walking round the angle to 
the door of the abba's room , he knocked with his knuckles for ad' 
mission. There was no answer, and he thrust his head in. The 
room was quite vacant , the window open , and everything bearing 
so still and empty an aspect , that the man was deceived , and re- 
turned to his post. 

No part of his proceedings, however, had been unmarked by 

Jean Marais : he had heard through the panel the brief conversation 

Jbelweea the archer and the count*, \ie \i&4\x«ax^ >2&it ^i^iifeM(S% ^sarat 
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open, and judged with the utmost nicety what was passing in th« ■ 
soldier's mind. The moment the man was gone , he issued forth 
from the closet in which he had ensconced himself, and with a 
noiseless step quitted the room , crept along the passage, and held 
a brief conversation with the countess's pretty maid , whom he 
found in her mistress's ante-chamber ; for , full of the importance 
of his task, there was no place into which Jean Marais would not 
liave entered in pursuit of his object. The maid and he by this time 
seemed to understand each other perfectly : their conversation was 
carried on in whispers , and she appeared to agree most readily to 
all be said , endiug with the assurance that she would do anything 
he liked to tell her. 

"Well then, my dear Marie," he added, **the first thing to 
be done is to get the coffee-grinder : go under the window of the 
corridor, opposite to the count's door, and grind away with all 
your might , and as much noise as ever you can make , for the next 
half-hoar." 

** The coffee-roaster wUl be better," replied the girl, who seem- 
ed to have an intuitive perception of what Jean Marais wished to 
effect; "for then he '11 smell it, as well as hear it. Besides, it 
squeaks , and the other does not." 

"Please yourself about that matter, Marie," answered Jean 
Marais : " only , make haste , and be ready to meet the abb^ as he 
tomes back." 

•In a few minutes after, the archer heard sounds somewhat si- 
milar to those which had called his attention before. At first they 
seemed to proceed from the same quarter ; but the next minute his 
notice was attracted by some fragrant odours coming through the 
window of the corridor near which he sat, and, looking out, he 
perceived a maid very busy roasting coffee. 

"Ah! that was what I heard," he said to himself; and, dis- 
covering that the maid was young and pretty , he opened a conver- 
sation with her in a low voice. 

Marie showed herself no way coy, but went on grinding and co* 
queuing in a spirit that would do honour to any of her race; so that, 
if Adam forgot his duty for a woman and an apple ^ the ^\.e.\n>^V%^«co>.^ 
OD the Jb'glh-roMd to do the same for a "vomMi m>Xi %^\^^ ^^^^^i-. 
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lerries. la the meanwhile Jean Marais eoDtinaed in the closet 
Id which he had gone back ; and when some time after he met bii 
■laster , seeking the chamher of the Countess d'Artonne on hii 
letnrn from walking by the side of the abba's chair » Jean whis- 
yered with a grin , *' It is done!'' 

'* What?" said Francis de Langy. 

** Cutting the panel /' replied Jean Marais ; holding op a smai 
fteel saw, and concealing it again immediately: 'Mt is all sawi 
loond but the eighth of an inch at each corner , and wants only Uu 
touch of a thnmb to drive it into the count's room." 

*' But will it not fall with a terrible noise?" asked Francis di 
langy. 

**Ay, Sir, it might," answered Jean Marais , ''if I had no 
as much foresight as Marshal Torenne. I screwed a brass peg inU 
il before I began; so that I can hold it up with one hand , while 1 
foah it in with the other. Everything being thus prepared , w( 
must wait for the eiecution till to-morrow morning ; and in du 
■lean time I must incapacitate Master Peter for acting the spy an] 
Bore. — Pray , Sir , where was it you walked to yesterday morn- 
ing?'' 

"To the cottage of your friend's father, Antoine Bnre ," re- 
lied Francis de Langy, somewhat surprised at his abrapi 
faestion. 

"I wish you would ride there to-morrow morning," said Jeai 
Marais , " and wait till you have a messenger from me. Take th( 
count's best and strongest horse. — Do you understand , Sir? " 

"I think I do," answered Francis de Langy. "But I wfl 
$peak more with you aftent'ards , Jean ; I am now going to thi 
countess." 

"Say not a word, Sir," whispered Jean Marais eagerly 
^ never tell a man's wife how he 's going to make his escape." 

"Why not?" asked his master. 

"Why , yon have a thousand chances to one against you," sail 

Jean Marais : " she may love him too much , she may love him to( 

little , and at all events she is sure to wish to take leave of him 

and then jou have fainting-fits, and hysterics , and all that sort ol 

a^i'^; tkia be stays to see her lOfioxoc « «iA ^ cSiaa^ vwsAhv 
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Beck , and sobs ?ery loud ; and then the guard pokes in his head, 
the plot 's discovered, the prisoner guarded ten times more strictly 
thaneTcr, and those who were helping him to escape are locked 
tp and punished. No : you may tell Mademoiselle Julie to-morrow 
morning, if you like ; and perhaps it would be as well if she were 
to ride with you." 

''But why, ifl inform her, may I not inform the countess?" 
said Francis de Langy. 

<*For half-a-dozen good reasons," answered Jean Marals: 
** first, Mademoiselle Julie is in love, and that always makes t 
woman a heroine , as long as it lasts ; then , in the neit place, I 
am sore you would tell her whether I consented or not , and so 
there Is no use of refusing. Besides , I think , if she goes with 
you, it will cover your going, especially if you can get her to be 
very gay and cheerful this afternoon. But I will come to you in 
your own room about nine. Sir, and we will talk about all the 
rest. — I must beat Peter Neri to a jelly to-night ; so I have some 
work before me." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

'* What is this Julie tells me?" asked the Countess d'Artonne, 
raising her head as Francis entered the room. '*0h! Francis, 
will you ever be able to effect it? " 

"Hush! my dear Madam," replied Francis de Langy; **we 
must not speak one syllable upon this subject. Remember that 
the least word overheard , the least agitation shown , would ruin 
everything. Suffice it that I have seen Monsieur d'Artonne , that 
I know his views and wishes , and that with the most devoted zeal 
and eagerness I am endeavouring to execute them. " 

'*But cannot I see him before he goes?" inquired Madame 
d'Artonne. 

*' Indeed," answered Francis de Langy, ''I should think it 
better not. Could you , my dear Madam , so conunand yourself 
as in no degree to give way to your feelings? Remembec ^>iii^W« 
muff a point his safety maj depend , and ikieii yix^^ ^\A9^t^ «)^ 



gratification of yoar affection for your hosband to be pat in com] 
tition \iith his safety. '* 

^'l can command my feelings, and I will," replied Mada 
d'Artonne: '*I should like much to see him, Francis; but, i 
be Indeed necessary, I will forego that satisfaction. I will do ai 
thing — everything , for his sake. " 

** Well then , my dear Madam," replied the young gentlemi 
'* you must, in the present instance, trust entirely to me : ifth* 
be a possibility of your seeing Monsieur d'Artonne, you shall 
it; but, if not, you must take my word for it that his safety woi 
be compromised by the attempt. In short," he added witl 
smile, '*you must spoil me for the next four-and-twenty hou 
and so must Julie too ; for the first thing I have to ask is, that i 
would take a long ride with me to-morrow morning. 

** Indeed ! " said Madame d'Artonne with some surprise. *' 1 
ought she to be absent long, Francis, with her father in sue 
situation?" 

"She must be absent, I am afraid, several hours," repl 
Francis de Langy; "for, though I shall accompany her out 
borseback , I shall have , I think , to return on foot. " 

"Oh! I comprehend, I comprehend," exclaimed Mada 
d'Artonne, while a glad smile brightened Julie's face. "Y 
Francis , yes ; we will trust to you for the time in everything. " 

"Ay," cried Julie; " and not only now , but always. It^ 
my father's last commands to me to-day to look to him for protect 
and support, both for you and for myself, my dear mother; 
and where else indeed could I look?" 

"D'Artonne mentioned something of the same kind to 
also," replied the countess; "but, I was agitated , and scan 
marked it , — it was so contradictory , too , to what he said in 
morning. " 

" Yes, my dear mother," answered Julie ; "but do we not 
bere , in Auvergne , one single hour cover the brightest sunsl 
and the richest harvest, with clouds and storms , ruin and de 
lation? Such has been my father's fate , dear moUier." 

**And he is glad to take shelter, Madam," said Francis 
Lsuigjr, "eyen in a humble colUf^ft.~\^VM^x\m«Mi\^,\i&ww«! 
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now to receive assistance which this morning he might hare 
despised. " 

'*Ohno, DO, Francis!" cried Jnlie, ''couple not such a word 
with your own name: never did he despise you in any way; he 
always loved and esteemed you , or he never would have promised 
you his daughter. It was but prejudice that interfered , and it 
)as been scattered by the first touch of misfortune. — But tell us, 
Francis, what is to be done next? What means have been taken 
for my father's escape?" 

**I could eiplain them but imperfectly," replied Francis de 
langy ; ''and I believe it will be better not to attempt to do so at 
all. They are in the hands of one to whose skill and to whose zeal 
I can fully trust. I suspect that all is prepared , and that at an 
early hour to-morrow the count will be free. In the mean time I 
tiiink it would be wise for us to affect a cheerful air, to assume 
that the charge is vain and ridiculous, and to make everything, as 
far as possible , resume its ordinary course. " 

"I cannot , I cannot ! " said the countess : "with my mind so 
fun of deep anxiety , trembling every instant for what the next 
instant may bring forth ; I cannot cover over the emotions of my 
heart by any veil thick enough to hide them. I fear , too, my bo- 
dily frame would give way. — You , Julie , go with Francis , and 
do your best to make light of the matter. Tour hearts are young 
and buoyant. I will remain here , and seek consolation and hope 
in prayer. " 

"It is but, my dear Madam , " said Francis de Langy, "that 
by our conduct to-night we may excite no suspicion on account of 
oar conduct to-morrow. If we seem overwhelmed with sadness 
now, these archers — who, depend upon it, are watching us 
keenly , — may think it extraordinary that Julie and I should ride 
out so soon. " 

The Countess d'Artonne fully agreed to her young friend's 
views , and urged him to do everything to blind the eyes that were 
spying upon their proceedings. She even suggested that it would 
be better for Julie and her lover to walk out in the park that even- 
ing; and it was ultimately agreed that they shovAd d^ ^k^ ^ >S^^^^ 
jBot immediately. After a protracted comeTsalVoYi > ^toqsaa ^^»- 
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sceuded with Julie to the diDing-room, where they sat down together 
to ihe afternoon meal , and endeavoured , even in the presence of 
the servants of the chAtcau, to appear as cheerful and unconcerned 
as possible. 

They both remarked that the men who waited upon them bon 
a different demeanour from that which they usually displayed. It 
was not that they were inattentive, but the usud service of the 
table did not go so smoothly as was customary in the well-ordered 
household of the Count d*Artonne. Julie attributed it, in her 
own mind , to the anxiety of attached domestics for a kind and 
amiable master; but Francis dcLangy, who knew that the schemes 
of Jean Marais were likely to extend themselves to tbe lower 
branches of the establishment , could not help being apprehensive 
lest something should have gone wrong. At length, when the 
dessert was set upon the tabic, and with it some One wine from an 
estate of the count's in the neighbouring Province , the yoong 
gentleman directed old Joseph , who acted as sommelier , to uk 
the archer in the vestibule , if he would not take a glass of the 
Burgundy. 

"That he will. Sir, I dare say," replied Joseph , "for he did 
not seem much to relish the small- wine at supper." 

The archer verified the senanfs anticipations ; and , as soon 
as he had received the invitation , entered the dining-room , with 
a low inclination to Julie , and a somewhat familiar nod to Francis 
de Langy. 

"Here," said Francis, filling his glass, "here is something 
to drink to the speedy liberation of the count , my friend. " 

"With all my heart, Sir!" replied the man; "though, if I 
had such Burgundy as this , every day , " he added as he tasted it, 
— "I should wish him to be long under surveillance, ** 

" I suppose that vnll not be the case?** rejoined Francis de 
Langy in an inquiring tone; "what do you think, my good 
friend?" 

The man grinned , as an intimation that he understood the 
jouDg gentleman's intention of dTQiwvDL^M^ Q^inlon from him un* 
wares; hut he replied good-lwwno\»e^'^ , *'^\Vro»X\«x^^te\\ 
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not: I dare say he has done nothing to deserve it; and, Ifse, 
ha 11 soon be free." 

'* Well then , Julie ," said Francis , turning to his fair compa- 
lion , *' there can be no impropriety , I am sure , in your taking t 
walk out in the park, or a ride either.*' 

<* Oh, pardte , no ! ** cried the archer , who was quite ready t« 
tike bis part in the conversation; ''no impropriety at all, no 
doubt. Mademoiselle, it will all go quite well with the count; and, 
fttfaaps, to-morrow the Intendant will let him go free." 

"I trust so ," replied Julie, ** I trust so. Well , I will walk, 
Amcis, if you like: I will not ride to-night — to-morrow, per- 
hfBf ifyou are inclined." 

Francis de Langy expressed , very naturally , his willingness to 
do anything that she pleased ; and the archer , having accepted 
Mother glass of the Burgundy, retired, suspecting nothing, not- 
vflhstanding his habits of suspicion, but quite prepared to see the 
two lovers go forth, on foot or horseback, at any time they thought 
It Julie went for a few minutes to visit her mother , and then 
letomed , ready for the walk. They wandered out together into 
tke park, going not very far, and keeping within sight of the house. 
There were feelings of grief and anxiety in the bosom of each, 
powerful and oppressive. Since the preceding day — when stand- 
iag at the outset of a journey which they were to run hand in 
kind, all had seemed clear, and bright, and distinct, as they 
gued forward from the beginning of life through its long course, — 
since then , a dark heavy cloud had fallen over the scene , hiding 
ihturity altogether from their view , and giving nothing but the 
menace of sorrow and anxiety; and yet, reader, their conver- 
sation that night, their lonely walk in the calm evening, was per- 
haps sweeter to both than such a moment had ever been before. 
Beeper , stronger love , seemed to take possession of their heart In 
die hoar of affliction and apprehension ; new bonds seemed to bind 
them to each other; higher emotions to spring up for their conso^ 
lation and support. — Have you ever, reader, seen two children, 
wandering forth upon a summer's day, caught by a thunder-storm 
in the midst of their light ramble ? When the sua ^^s l^tv^\.^s^4. 
iAe skf clear, did tbey not go hand in \i«Lii^, '^VxOnisi^ ^sw^^ 
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flowers, or separating to chase the butterfly T But when the cioud 
burst , and the thunder roared , and the rain poured down amain, 
. they clung to each other in their infant terror, and their little arms 
clasped the one to the other's breast : was it no so? It is so with 
those who truly love, in the storms and tempests of adversity. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

While Francis de Langy proceeded , as we have seen , to visit 
the Countess d'Artonne, Jean Marais went into his own room, and 
. quietly and deliberately changed his garments. In so doing, how- 
ever , it was to be remarked that he put on everything of the light- 
est quality that he possessed , and which might give him the freest 
use of his strong and active limbs. 

**This is not the plcasantest part of the whole affair," he 
muttered to himself; ** but, if I leave him an inch that *s not black 
and blue, my name 's not Jean Marais." 

When this was accomplished , he descended once more from 
his garret to the servants' dining-hall of the ChAteau d'Artonne, 
knowing that the hour of their afternoon meal was approaching, 
and being well aware that, whatever confusion might reign in the 
house in consequence of the arrest of the count, the cook would 
take very good care to provide for the wants of himself and his 
fellow -servants. In the hall he found nobody but one of the 
archers and Mademoiselle Marie, the soubreite of the countess; 
and shortly after his appearance the worthy member of the Mar^ 
chauss^e took his departure , saying that he must go to relieve his 
companion up stairs. 

"Now, Marie," cried Jean, *J remember what I told you: il 
ever there be a spice of coquetry in woman's nature , put it forth; 
till you have set Master Neri and the archer by the ears." 

"But I may chance to make you jealous, too," answered 
Marie, laughing. 

"Not a bit, not a bit," replied Jean Marais; "there is noti 

grain of the yellow earth of jealousy in all the clay of which Ian 

made. If love won't bind a woman to a man , nothing else will, 

MBrie; tmd^ so, no pMlosopYief 'va& e^^ex \<bi^iCAxV\sx^^G^^^ 
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' * Tou a philosopher I " cried Marie. * * Why , who ever heard 
oft yalet de chambre being a philosopher?" 

** Oa my life, I believe they are the only true ones ! " said Jean 
Xarais. ** First, they see; secondly, they avoid; and thirdly, 
they take advantage of, all the follies and vices of human nature. 
Oh ! we are great men , we valets de chambre : the politician in 
his portfolio carries not one-half the secrets that we carry in our 
pomatum-pots." 

"And perhaps betrays them as easily,'' replied Marie ; ** for I 
m sure we have an example in Peter Neri of what a rascal a valet 
OQ be." 

**He is an exception to our general virtues ," said Jean Marais. 
*'But here comes somebody : so mind your part, Marie." ^ 

It proved to be one of the other female servants, however ; and 
a few minutes passed ere the other archer — who had already 
obtained the advantage of a flirtation with the pretty soubrette out 
of the window — appeared, to carry it on in the hall. Marie, 
Mowed her instructions with marvellous tact and discretion. 
She brought the man to her side in a moment , and kept up such 
a fire of 

"Becks, and nods, and wreathed smiles *' 

upon him, that, before Peter Neri joined the rest of the party, the 
anconscious archer was fully convinced he had made a decided 
conquest , and was curling up his mustachios with an air of the 
most determined self-complacency. The valet's countenance in- 
stantly became clouded ; but he sat himself down to the table with 
ft strong resolution to keep his temper, which is generally a sign 
that it is likely to depart, and such was certainly the case in the 
present instance. Good resolutions are very dangerous things, * 
especially in particular circumstances; and as usual with Peter 
Veri , they were soon ground to atoms under the irritation which 
le suffered. Four or live times he launched off some bitter sarcasm 
It the archer on the opposite side of the table , which caused the 
|;al]ant gentleman to puff out his cheeks and blow with indignation ; 
ind, at length , when he beheld Marie in order to hear some sweet 
irords which the other whispered , appTO&c^i \i^i ^^^ 0^^^ ^ v^ 

Tke/a/ie Aeir, Yl 
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near kis Ups as actually to bnisii his moustaehe , he could b( 
no loager, and exclaimed aleed * ' Caquine I ** 

** What sajest thou there, my friend?'* cried tlie archer, s 
kig up. **Do you dare to t^^ such a term to any lady ii 
presence?" 

** Ay, that I do,** replied Peter Neri, * * and to yourself to* 

^^Tentre bleu!" exclaimed the archer, hurling a horn 
that stood at his side in the face of Peter Ncri , and cutting 
mnder the eye. 

The Ydet was instantly springiog across the fable to take ; 
mary veogeance; but at that moment Jean Marais caught 
round the waist, exclaiming in a good-humoured tone, * 
shall not disturb our tranquillity in this way , you fool ! To 
always quarrelling with somebody. It was with me the other 
and now it is this good archer. — I will put you out of the 
if you ar»>not quiet.'* 

The tone of superiority in which he spoke but heaped 
upon the fire which was already blazing somewhat fiercely in 
Ken's heart; and, as is usual in such circumstances, he ins 
turned upon the person who attempted to interfere , eiclaii 
**Fool! do you call me fool? — Put me out? — It's more 
two such as you could do." 

* * I will soon show you that ," replied Jean Marais. * * Y( 
fool and villain too ! " and he pulled him backwards from the 

Peter Neri instantly struck a violent blow at him , which 
Bfarais parried with the greatest difficulty; but, in returi 
knocked his adversary down with a fall that made the hall rin( 
he started, however, and the former combat, which had been sti 
by the arrival of the Count d'Artonne, was now renewed with g 
Airy than ever. But if Jean Marais had been more than a mat 
his adversary before , when they were both somewhat angr 
was vastly superior to him now, when he came prepared cooll 
deliberately to provoke the affray in which he was engaged, an 
advantage of every fiiult or folly his opponent might commit, 
battle was not conducted in the way it would have been in th 
caliarly pugilistic country ; and many things were done oo 
sides which we -^ being a peo^\e fom»\]&t^tV^5^^\i%^ « 
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)st tiifling traasactioiis , aod baviDg estaUi$lied a regdar 
>r the peculiar regulation of blows and fisty-cuffis — miffat 
infair according to our preconcetred notions. The maida 
led and agitated themselves, as asi»al ; the men-servants md 
rd archer , who hurried down from the vestibule above , in 
be was keeping a kind of secondary watch, would have inter- 

part the combatants ; but the one who had first given oe- 
for the fray called out loudly to let them alone , and ex- 

1 to his companion that Peter Neri was an insolent scoun- 
^ery well deserving the drubbing that he was evidentiy re- 
;. The worthy archer, indeed, was not at all sorry that, 
present occasion , Jean Marais thought fit to act the part of 
el in chastising the man who had insulted him , and he was 
Lined that no injudicious mediation should put a stop to the 
ine. In the mean time, the two combatants closed together, 
I hither and thither , drove the crowd of domestics from side 
and corner to corner , knocked over the stools and benches, 
platters and dishes , fell , rolled over and rose again ; but 
was evident to all — and , to the credit of the servants be it 
to the satisfaction of all — that Peter Neri was getting one of 
>st severe thrashings that ever was received by any but an 
h prize-fighter. 

ough smarting himself from many a sharp blow , it was no 
atisfaction to Jean Marais to feel , by the staggering weak- 
f his opponent , that he himself was arriving at the consum- 
i which he aimed at: namely, that of giving him so terrible 
og as to incapacitate him for playing the spy during many a 
iy to come. The combat, however, was destined to end in 
ler as satisfactory though very different from that which he 
tated. Discovering that he was overmatched, and that the 
le must soon end in his total discomfiture, if he trusted 
:o his skill and his physical force , and blinded with rage and 
ointment, Peter Nery drew back for a moment, and gazed 

with his face covered with blood , and his eyes dazzled and 
vith the blows he had received. Every one who saw him 
led, that, feeling himself vanquished, he was going to 

from the strife; and a mocking Xsa^^ i«xi i^^o^^^V^^ 
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while Jean Marais, who was not yet half-satisfied, n^^£e<t 
to finish what he had so well begun. But the saya^^^ ^^ 
forth his hand to the supper-table which stood near, snst^^^ 
large sharp-pointed knife , and darted upon Jean Marai^ ^ 
^ringofatiger. 

The two archers , however, who had all their wits ah<7ir/^ 
threw themselves upon him at the same moment, and prev^, 
him from committing the act which he intended. One of ^ 
indeed, suffered, for his interposition; for, finding h& 
caught and frustrated , the valet turned with the madness of i 
upon those who held him , and , before he could be stopped, 
inflicted a severe wound with the knife in the shoulder of the i 
who had first provoked his wrath. He was overpowered 
thrown upon the ground the next instant , the knife was wrenc 
from his grasp , his arms tied behind him with a coarse nap] 
and, while Jean Marais assisted the archer who had been hurt, 
loaded him with extraordinary attentions and kindness , the o 
ran away to the vestibule, where he had left part of his parapl 
nalia , and returned with a pair of handcuffs , which were spec 
adjusted to the wrists of Peter Neri. In this guise he was mart 
off by the unwonnded archer to one of the garrets, and there lot 
in to meditate upon the result of his own conduct. 

When this was accomplished, the soldier returned, and fc 
all the servants congregated round hi? companion , whose coat 
been stripped off, and the hurt carefully examined by Jean Ma 
It was an unpleasanfr-looking cut, partly with the side, and pi 
with the point of the knife , and was bleeding a good deal ; 
Jean, with all the skill and gravity of a surgeon, probed the wc 
with Marie's silver bodkin , and declared that it would have no 
result, as the weapon had been stopped by the blade-bone. S 
plasters were procured from the stores of the chateau; theb 
was staunched, though not without difficulty; and the inj 
part was dressed in a very scientific manner. The unwou 
archer then proposed to his companion , to send off to Rioi 
another to relieve him ; but to this the man strongly obje< 
saying it w&s a mere trifle — a nothing — that he could do hfo ^ 
as well as erer, and adding wv\]h ai^tm^ ^^\^>3k.>iA!v« ^ Fran 
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I should lose my extra paj, and all the little perquisites that aie 
likely to fall iu. No, no; let that fellow be kept locked up till the 
iDtendant comes to-morrow. Ifhe gets out, he will murder some 
ofus." 

*' That he will ," cried Marie , * ' for he is as revengeful as he is 
passionate. €ro and wash your face and hands, Jean Marais, for 
you are all over blood ; and I am sure I can never eat my supper, 
if you sit opposite me, such a figure. Dear me ! this has frightened 
me out of my wits , and given me the vapours." 

Jean Marais did as he was told ; and when he returned, though 
still bearing some marks of his combat about him, he was received 
by all with hearty congratulations ; the archer , whose battle he 
had fought , shaking him heartily by the hand , and declaring he 
was a fine brave fellow , well worthy of belonging to the Mar6- 
chauss^e. He offered even to procure him a situation iu that 
honourable corps. But Jean Marais , whose inclinations had a 
very opposite tendency , declined the distinction , saying , that he 
could not think of leaving his young master. The supper went by 
in great good-humour, though it may be remarked that Marie was 
a little more coy towards her friend the archer than she had been 
before the fracas which had taken place. Both she and Jean Marais 
took great care indeed to prevent its being apparent that there was 
any particular communication between them; and the evening 
passed over as far as the ser\'ants and the Mar^chauss^e were con- 
cerned, as if no plans, plots, or contrivances were going on in 
the ChAteau d'Artonne. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

**Im the name of fortune! Jean Marais," cried Francis de 
Langy , * * how have you got your face so disfigured? " 

** Chances of war ! chances of war , Sir ! " replied Jean Marais, 
who had hurried to his master's dressing-room as soon as he saw 
him return from his walk with Julie. ** When a man makes up 
his mind to thrash another , he must always make up his mind to 
be a little thrashed himself; but everything went better than I eit- 
pected. In the midst of the s^mVE^> lii^^V^iigS^tfs^A^a&aba^^sQ^"- 
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Orroflt gave one of the archers a slash in (he Amildftr , nrhidi , by 
Hie time to-morrow eones , will give him something to think of: 
Mi in ike mean time Master Peter is aeoommodated in a lodging 
with locked doors , and handcuffs on his hands , — though I had 
pnt tolerable handcuffs on him too before they clasped his wrists 
in cold iron; and, if I do not much mistake, he will find some 
difficulty in getting out of his bed when he is called to-morrow. I 
'declare, Sir, every blow I planted was adapted to its particular 
purpose with the most considerate forethought; not a movement 
did I make without reflection. As he might be inclined to use his 
eyes , I gave him a knock on each , which vdll somewhat trouble 
his vision ; and then , as for his tong«ie , which he might be dis- 
posed to use for evil purposes, not being able eiactly to get at it, 
I determined to shatter the boi In which he kept it. Three of bis 
teeth are now upon the hall-floor. But I never saw a jaw so hard to 
break in my life ; it must be of the Mme stuff as that with whicli 
Samson killed the Philistines , for it cut my knuckles to the bone, 
and they are not covered with padnasoy , eidier. — But to speak of 
more important affairs , Sir : I am very glad yo« took Maderaoi- 
ddle Julie out t&t a waAk , it was tlie very thing we could desire; 
aid now they will have no suspicion when you go out to ride to> 
tiwrfow.'* 

*«I did ft on purpose," repUed Francis de Langy; **and wf 
had one of the archers into the salle-a-manger^ too, ihai he migb 
see we took the count's imprisonment lightly." 

*' Capital! capital!" cried Jean Marais: ''why, on my lif 
Sir, you are improving; you will soon be quite affiranchi^ as o 
good friends the gaol-birds call it in their argot, — I mean , up 
every rt»e. But I guess, from what you say, you have told i 
demoiselle Julie." 

*'I did «o," replied Francis de Langy, **wlien I was g( 
o«t wilii the abb^ ; and what, perhaps , you may not like so v 
before I came back she had told the countess." 

**That 's a pity , that 's a pity , " said Jean Marais : ** bow 
wMnt IS doM, eea't be undone , and^« tirast make the best 
IP&fo9 ttM[ afre wm be able to col!BIn^tlA\lftI^vn'' 
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'^IteustdMirill/' replied tke youag gentleman; ''butshefii 
mett moMkm to see Imt luisband before he goes. Can it be per- 
nitted, fcsn?" 

''Oh! it can be done, Sir; bnt — ''rej^iedJeanMaraiswidi 
a very doubtful shake of the head. * ' Yet , after all /' he continued, 
'*it -will be better to let her do it; if we douH, she '11 fret, and 
Tsry likely do more harm in her vexation than if we consented. The 
archers will let her in for half an hour to-morrow morning ae- 
tording to their orders , and we must make her prepare Monsieuf 
d'ijtonne to take immediate advantage of the opportunity for efr* 
cape. I will have everything ready to disguise him as the abb6; 
be must have a complete dress underneath, with sword, pistols, 
and what not: you must load yourself with all the money you caa 
findj and have it prepared to give him at the Huguenot's cottage: 
then, mounted on a strong horse, burdened with nothing but 
himself and louisd'ors, if he do not speedily find his way oat of 
this Genecaiiiy, it must be his own or fortune's fault." 

'^Aressedas the abb6," said Francis de Langy thoughUully: 
^'ajfear has two or three times come across my mind , Jean Bfarais, 
that your scheme will fail there. Do you not think it would be 
hetter to dress him as one of the servants?" 

* < Bah ! master mine ," answered Jean Marais ; * ' you are little 
aware what stuff archers are made of. There is not a servant in 
k the house, or in the stables , whose face, figure, and look they 
don't know as well as their own child's. The abb^ is the only 
<me in the place that they are not thoroughly acquainted with : 
him they have seen once; and then they could make nothing 
of him, but Uiat it was an old man in a black gown, with 
bondages on his head and face. They don't even know that he has 
changed his room ; nor do any of the servants but Marie and M 
Joseph ; for we have kept him boxed op there with none but those 
two to wait upon him." 

** But have you let &em into your confidoice, then?" askc4 
IVaAeis de Langy. 

**Not altogether ," answered Jean Marais ; ** they know some- 
thing is going on ; they are quite willing to do what 1 tell thein, 
10 i/ie letter, — and notias^ nore , -wltkidi is \^VV»t %>S\\ ^a^^'q^^ 
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Sir, go and make your arrangemeDts with Madame d'Artonne; 
get all the money that you can together , and leave the rest to me.'' 

*'I have got two hundred louishere," said Francis deLangy; 
** I shall not need more than fifty till I get back to Paris ; and the 
count can have the rest." 

**That is right, Sir, that is right/' cried Jean Marais; ''a 
free heart becomes the young : so says the proverb ; and , I would 
add — the old too. Doubtless, your assistance may not come 
amiss, for 1 should not suppose the count kept much money here 
in the chateau ; and to send to Clermont or Riom is out of the 
question. I have but two difficulties ," continued Jean Marais, 
after a moment's thought, **and I do not like to leave them to 
chance, for a neat artificer is not pleased to see any part of his 
work incomplete. First, how are we to account for the chair 
coming home empty after the abba's airing to-morrow, or else 
how are we to get a new abb^ to fill it? and secondly , how are we 
to account for your returning home on foot, when you go away oa 
horseback? for you see, Monsieur, we mustn't be content alone 
with getting the count oJGT, but , if possible, we must prevent these 
gentry from knowing how he made his escape." 

** Oh ! I fear not for my part ,". said Francis de Langy ; " they 
could but imprison me for a short period." 

**No very pleasant thing either," rejoined the valet: *'biit 
that is not the only evil. For the count's own sake we must con- 
ceal the means of his escape , for, if they find out the way he went, 
they will not be long in finding out the way to follow. Pray , make 
the countess and Mademoiselle Julie think of that ; and remember, 
it is as necessary to be secret afterwards as before. In the mean 
time, I will devise some means of stopping these two gaps, and 
let you know to-morrow when I have slept over it." 

Thus ended their conference for the time; and Francis de 
Langy proceeded to the apartment of the Countess d'Artonne, 
'whom he found alone ; but Julie soon joined them , and a long 
conversation took place , deeply interesting to all. The probability 
of her husband's escape , and the prospect of seeing him before he 
set out, seemed to give new life atkd ew^t^ to the countess. She 
'assured Francis de Langy that s\ieiioxM\i&i&^^ toaft^is^'BMii 
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Twolute control over her feelings , and guard every word and look, 
to prevent any part of her demeanour from betraying the important 
loeret entrusted to her keeping. 

** I am not so weak , Francis /' she said , '* but that I can take 
my share in aiding my husband's deliverance , and bend ever/ 
o^er thought to that great object. — But now let us see what 
iBoney we can gather together. D'Artonne luckily gave me this 
morning the key of his scrutoire : I know the private drawer where 
be puts the gold ; and I am sure that , while searching for papers, 
they did not find it out.'' 

The amount of nearly four hundred louis remained in the usual 
place. Madame d'Artonne and Julie contributed all they had; 
Francis de Langy added his share , which was as frankly received 
18 it was offered ; and after passing two or three hours together, 
io one of those eager conferences upon points of deep and heartfelt 
interest to all, which draw those who take part therein far closer 
to each other than any of the ordinary relations of life , the little 
party separated and retired, though we cannot say it was to rest. 
Certainty slumbers , be it certainty of happiness or of woe : it is 
Doubt that wakes and watches ; and that sad guard sat at the pillow 
of each. 

Early of the ensuing morning the whole household of the Ch4- 
teau d'Artonne was once more on foot , and Jean Marais was soon 
by his master's side. 

**We must none of us hold long conferences together, Sir,** 
he said: **so, listen while I dress you. We have each our pait 
to play. Let Madame d'Artonnc see the count for the half-hour 
allowed her, as soon as she has taken her chocolate. Let her tell 
him what we have arranged, and ask him to get himself completelf 
ready , when the clock of the chAteau strikes eleven , to cast on the 
soutane , hat , and bandages of the abb^ ; for at that hour precisely 
1 will remove the panel, having found out when the archer will be 
changed, so that there will be none of them coming along the 
passage ; and I have made arrangements for amusing the gentleman 
who will be there. He must have everything , then , that he wants 
to take with him, ready about him. MadaiSi^ d'kT\A\i\2A \fi^5sx. 
uM JUm good-bye, neither too gaU^ nor \.o<> ^'S^'i. ^^C^^^^ ^^ 
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is gone llladiemorsene bad better go to Mm ; for , tlioagli sbe wiH 
aaeet him again afterwards, it will not look natural to go out witliont 
teeing her father. After that , yon can visit him , if the j wffl let 
yon ; and surely the parts that you have all to play are not very 
difficult. You have only to act just as if no escape had been thought 
of; I will do all the rest. You and Mademoiselle then set off upon 
your ride , wait at the Huguenot's cottage till he comes to yon, 
and , if you can hire or borrow a horse at any of the Tillages , do ft 
by sikl means. If not, let MademoiseHe d'Artonne come across 
the park by herself, and you creep round so as not to be re^ 
maiked." 

' ' Had I not better giye the money to Monsieur d'Artonne when 
I see him in his room?" asked Francis de Langy. 

'*No, no, no, Shr,** replied Jean Marais somewhat impa- 
tiently ; *'he has got many a mile to go on foot, and it would imt 
embarrass him till he gets his horse. You must, 8ir, do exactly 
as I tell you , or you will spoil all." 

Francis de Langy promised to be tractable; and, indeed, the 
judgment which Jean Marais displayed in constructing all his plans, 
and adapting one part to another , convinced him that it would be 
better to leave the whole to his direction , without attempting to 
improve upon^ schemes already well considered. Various other 
minor points were settled in a few minutes; and the proposed 
arrangements having been communicated to Madame d'Artonne 
and Julie, were shortly after put in execution. Towards nine 
o'clock, the countess proceeded to the doorof her husband's room, 
and asked admission of the archer. 

* ' I don't know ," said the man ; ' Mt was my comrade who had 
the orders , and I thought it was only yesterday you were to be 
admitted." 

Madame d'Artonne remonstrated in a tone of distress and 
mortification, which touched even the heart of an archer, supposed 
la general to be somewhat harder than the nether mill-stone. 
" Wellf well , " he rcp^ed , ** '^jom twi wja. \sJaxv "w^ \» vos^rar 
A}r himself; he is but hi the xeSlW^nV^.^ 

Madame d'Artonne did as \ife sxi^%«X«^- ^^ «^3J^^ ^^ 
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tdnuttance to her husband. The limited half-hour soon passed; 
nd, vhen the guard summoned her forth, she came readily, 
MyiDg, *' Adieu then for the present; I will tell him what you 
My." 

She had eyidently been weepiog ; but the guard thought that so 
natural, that it excited less attention than if she had come away 
irithout any signs of emotion. Julie next applied for admission, 
and no difficulty was made , either in regard to her or Francis de 
laogy. "When she took leaTC of her father , the count said aloud, 
"Oh! go by all means, Julie, if you like; there cannot be the ,^ 
sDghtest objection : the Inteudant will most likely stay some time 
viteD he comes, and you will be back before anything is de- 
rided." 

Francis deLangy did not remain the fidl half-hour; and, as 
lie opened die door to depart , the archer heard the count call after 
Um, '* Give my best regards to the abb^, and tell him that I rejoice 
to hear he is so much better, but he must not fatigue himself too 
amch at first." 

We need not tell the reader that the count was acting a part, 
and that the words he uttered — as so frequently happens even in 
file ordinary communication of man with man — were speeches 
uttered for effect. Were we to sift the conversation that we daily 
War, how much truth , I wonder , should we find? How much 
toold be positively false, how much indirectly so, how much 
Woidd be a lie told , how much a lie implied , how much a lie 
acted? for, in this abode of deceit our looks, our tones, our 
gestures are as often principals as accessories in the crime. 

The archer had no key to the cipher , and therefore , although 
bis trade was suspicion , he paid no great attention to the naturd 
words which he heard ; and , in a few minutes after , the sound of 
horses' feet caught his ear. Putting his head out of die window, 
he gazed forth upon the terrace , and saw Francis de Langy and 
Jub'e d'Artonne riding slowly away. Then , resuming his seat, 
be amused himself with rubbing some spols Q^\ns> xun^^ > ^^ 
ibe time came for him to be relieved , when Yift ^WiV ^'S^xskHnXa'^fe 
mahuJe, while the man who had been ^outi^t^X^^^'^'^^'^^ 
0AAi3place abore. The latter hutA not Y>ccii\wf,^^ SJoft ^^fi^^^fi. 
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Oh ! if people wonld but be wimed b; Uie ei 
joiiDg mea and old, stroog mea and weak, v 
hear the crj of "The Philistines are upon thi 
present insUnee , by alleodiDg to it, the archer a 
dismissal from the force of the Mar^chauss^e. 
his aiTlatioD, the gaard below sought eutertajn 
he conld. He threw out a handrul of peas — of 
Sower-poi full iu ihe vestibule — to some pigc 
Blrultiug about upon the terrace, aod seemed 
■ccustomed band lo feed Ihem. He iheu adu 
cbanging-coloured Decks, their pink feet, and 
(bought tbeni verj prell; birds tudeed; and, 
proceeded from ibe Bfar^chauss^e , the archer n 
poeUcal upon pigeons , or written as good pastor 

In two or three minutes , however, the pigei 
were put to flight by old Joseph wheeling up Ihe c 
chair, in which the abbri had gone out the day 1: 
senranl did uot seem lo have a verj well couleo 
and , passing the archer in (he vestibule , he hal 
the passages, "Jean, Jean— lean Marais! f 
draw Monsieur I'Abbi. 1 am an old man , and 
ODC; audit makes m; arms ache." 

"Oh! I will draw him," euloimed the voii 
from the end of the passage. "Is the chair theri 

Joseph replied ihsl it was 1 and, saying that 

tbbd, the Talet crossed the vestibule, and mo 

while his compsuion retreated on Ihe other sit 

Iwo adnutea had elapsed , a slow and heat; foot ' 

Aim; aad, Jeaningfeebliu^a^Bin^ii^l^Ai 
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e form of an old and somewhat decrepit man, with plaisters upon 
i face and bandages ronnd his head, making themselyes yery 
ident from under a black silk nightcap , which was surmounted 
a large three-cornered hat. The archer rose , and bowed to the 
b^ ; but the good old man was seized with a fit of coughing , and 
ly acknowledged his civility by a sign of salutation , putting his 
ad into his pocket at the same time , and drawing forth a hand- 
rchief , with which he wiped his mouth. Tottering feebly on to 
) door, he approached the side of the chair; and the good- 
tured archer, seeing him so weak, stepped forward, to the 
istemation of Jean Marais , in order to give him support by 
Ling his left arm. 

" Have a care ! have a care ! " cried the valet in a voice of great 
prehension; **that 's the side where his arm was broken:" 
i, interposing suddenly between the abb^ and the archer, he 
: his heel upon the toe of the latter with a vigour that nearly 
ished it off. The guard danced, and swore most profanely; 
d Jean Marais , appearing horrified at what he had done, caught 
n by the two elbows with an air of vast concern , exclaiming, 
4h, mon cher! I beg you ten thousand pardons ; how could I be 
cimnsy ? I hope I have not hurt you much." 

The archer set his teeth hard together to master the pain , leant 
on the friendly valet for a moment , and then hobbled back into 
i house; seeing, in the mean time , that the abb^ had comfor- 
ily seated himself in the chair, and replying, ''It 's nothing, 
s nothing ; it will soon be off. — Sacra die ! " 

Jean Marais looked after him with a glance inexpressibly co- 
c ; and then , taking the long handle of the chair , he began to 
iw the abb6 slowly along. 

As they passed the spot where Marie was roasting the coffee, 
) girl got up and made a low curtsy to the abb^ , looking as de- 
ire as if he had been her father confessor; while he inclined his 
id, saying, ^' Bon Jour, ma fillet" and was pulled on by the 
nt arms of Francis de Langy's valet. 

When they had proceeded a little farther, Jean quickened his 
ie ; and , as soon as the trees covered them from the chAteau^ 
broke into a trot , till they reoitYit^ ^ «^^A \\.^t(^ -^^kt^^mS^kr. ^sib- 
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Iremiiy of the park , where a gate led out upon the movntaia. ii 
that door appeared, somewhat paoting and out of breath, do other 
than old Joseph himself, with a friar's grey gown oyer his arm; 
and forth from the chair , sprang the pretended Ahb^ Amoux, be- 
ginning , with the rapidity of lightning , to divest himself of the 
garments in which he was disguised. As &st as he pulled them, 
off, old Joseph put them on, and the whole process was completed 
without the eichange of a word. Joseph made a better represen- 
tative of the Abb^ Amoux than the count had done; and Uonsieor 
d'Artonne , when the cowl was drawn over his head, — for doio^ 
which there was a good excuse in thq heat of a summer's day , — 
passed very well as a stout friar. 

I^Iaster and servant stood and gazed at each other for a singlo 
moment in silence ; and then the count stretched forth his hand, 
grasping that of old Joseph with kindly warmth. ** Joseph," he 
said, * * I need not tell you to stay by your mistress, whatever hap- 
pens. She may be the object of persecution , as I should hive 
been if I had remained , because — " 

**■ Because you choose to give your daughter to an honest man, 
and not to a scoundrel " added Jean Marais. 

The count started. *'How do you know that?" he or 
claimed. 

**0h! Sir, halfthe wisdom in the woiid is guess-work," an- 
swered Jean Marais; *'and one could see the Intendant's man- 
ceuvres , notwithstanding all his quiet looks. — But we must not 
talk , Monsieur le Gomte ; the sooner you are through that door, 
the better." 

"Well, well," said the count; '*only remember, I charge 
both my wife and daughter never to yield to the schemes of that 
man, let them produce what they will. Adieu, Jean Marais; 
perhaps the day may come for me to thank and reward yoo pr<h- 
perly. In the mean time — " 

*'Bah! Monsieur le Gomte," cried Jean Marais. '*Yoa set 
me free ; I set you free ; l\ie aficou\i\. S& %>q^x«l. ^^«a oexl we 
meet, we will begin a new one. "ft^A , ^tM> W*^-'' — ^^*^^ ^S^^^^ 
^gopen the door , he iSa\» MftTSSvew ^^ KxXft\Kaft ^*s&S!mwm|^s «^ 

dosed it upon him. 
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The count walked forward two or three hnndred jSiTds; them 
dimbed a little rocky bank , and looked back. He could see the 
chinuieys and the tall roofs of the ChAteau d'Artonne, the multi- 
tade of weathercocks flickering in the wind, and part of the win- 
dow which lighted the chamber of his boyhood. There are mo~ 
ments and circumstances in which the whole events of our past 
fife, the emotions, the thoughts, the hopes, the fears, rise up 
Ike spectres from the tomb of the past , and stand before us , pale 
md thin , but distinct and tangible , — a crowd of things long for- 
gotten , but soon re-awakened at the call of memory , and each 
kaving a Toice full of melancholy tenderness. It was one of those 
moments with the Count d'Artonne : forty years passed before hint 
18 ke stood there and gazed, with their joys and their sorrows, 
yieir animosities and affections , the games of childhood , the 
^orts of youth , the love of manhood , and the parent's thrilling 
kpes, with words, and looks, and tokens that were gone, he 
ftought, for ever. A tear rose in his eye ; and , dashing it away, 
ke cast memory behind him with a sigh, and strode on upon the 
forward path* 

In the mean while , the old servant took his place in the chair, 
and Jean Marais drew it back again down the hill. They stopped 
before the chateau; and both looked round, with a somewhat 
eager and anxious glance , to see if any signs of bustle and confu- 
sion were there, to indicate that the count's escape had been dis- 
covered. All was quiet and calm ; the archer was still sitting in 
theyestibule, pitching peas , one at a time, out of a side window 
to a pigeon , which seemed to enter into the spirit of the joke , and 
stood upon tiptoes , with outstretched neck, looking for another. 
Hie pretended abb^ passed across the hall with steps really feeble 
and shaking; while Jean Marais aided him to the top of the stairs, 
with a firm hand , and a sort of triumphant scorn at the archers he 
had outwitted. To put the finishing touch to the picture , how- 
ever, he descended again to the vestibule, and called out along 
the lower passage, '* Joseph, Joseph! — Where is the old fellow? 
^ I have dragged that thing for him \^\^ ewwji^\ \ ^^si \xsjX ^|ji>»% 
iopuUit round to the stables. Joseph , los^W . 

'' Coming, coming!" cried thexoice oilo^^v"^, Sx^^a.^^^«^ 
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stein and hnrrying along the passage. ''Tou should not make 
such a noise , Jean Marais , when my mistress is so anxious." 

They had both nearly laughed at the farce they were playing; 
but, repressing the smile, Joseph took the chair and drew it away. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Julie d'Artomnb and Francis de Langy rode on, at first 
quick and impetuously , but then slow and calmly , as they came 
within a mile or two of the Huguenot's cottage , and knew that 
they would have to wait some time ere they could even guess whe- 
ther the count's escape had been effected or not. Their conyei^ 
sation was like the pace at which they went, first eager and hurried, 
then tranquil and slow; but, reader, it was not sad: it would 
have required more years , and more experience , and anguish, to 
make them sad ; not the sudden disappointment of some expected 
joys, but the slow, wearing, disappointment of all the fond anti- 
cipations of the heart — of the confidence of youth — of the trust 
in friendship , in zeal , in honour — of the warm affections — of 
the bright hopes of mortal life's enjoyments — of tranquillity — of 
peace , of all — all those dreams in short , which man , fondly, 
foolishly , sets his heart upon on this side of the grave. 

As it was , there was a storm around them : but to the hold 
heart of undaunted youth the lightnings are but the fireworks of the 
sky, the thunder but the deep bass notes of nature's mighty music; 
and there is a joy — a wild , eager , enthusiastic joy — in feeing 
the tempest and sporting amidst the crash of elements. Though 
we may prefer the sunshine, yet we can find pleasures in the 
storm ; for youth — happy youth — is the true bee which can ex- 
tract sweets from all things. 

**Alas! Francis," said Julie d'Artonne , as they checked thdr 
horses into a slower pace, ''what changes have happened sUico 
first we met ! Before that afternoon my life had seemed to pan 
away like a summer morning ; I can hardly recollect ever having 
shed a tear, or felt an apprehension. We were all so happy and 
so calm; day after day went by without a difference, and I thought 
ibat the whole oi existence was lobe \!^<& «ame. But, from that 
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Am to tUs, ihere has been scarcely an hour which has not bronght 
brtk Bomediing new — some great delight , sach as I never knew 
Mnv, some terror , or some sorrow. " 

**And would you go back again, Julie/' asked Francis de 
I'iBgy ! "would you wish that the last three months could be done 
away , and that you were the calm , happy girl you were before I 
cime hither?" 

"Oh BO," cried Julie, '*I cannot wish it; though perhaps I 
M|^t, for the sake of others , rather than myself: but yet I could 
aerer do away all the feelings that I have now; and, if I could 
latore all else to the same state , I am sure my own mind would 
ki?e a want , a longing for thoughts and sensations which did not 
aSst in those times. I do not know how it is , Francis , but I re- 
gard most things now very differently; everything that I see, every- 
tUog that I hear, seems to appear in another light, just as the 
naiintams , and the rocks , and trees , look quite different in the 
Morning, at midday , and in the evening. " 

"Ifeelittoo, dear Julie," replied Francis , stretching out his 
kandtoher, ** Ifeelittoo, and the new light is love ; but I would 
net part with that light , Julie , either for the calm sunshine of 
Ibrmer days , or for the brightest lustre that fortune can give. 

Julie looked down for a moment , with the colour somewhat 
keigfatened in her cheek. ** P^or I ," she murmured in a low tone, 
'*iior I : and yet, Francis , " she added , ** many terrible changes 
have happened , too ! I wonder what will come next?" 

•* I care not , Julie , " replied Francis de Langy ; ** so that you 
are mine, and I am always with you to protect, to cherish, to 
topport you , I Cannot think that there can be any situation in life 
irtiieh would not have its happiness for us. Indeed, Julie, indeed, 
there seems to me a strange sort of satisfaction , which I cannot 
account for, in having the opportunity of loving so dearly as I love 
you amidst dangers, and difficulties, and anxieties. When I 
fbonglit I should lose you , then all was dark and terrible indeed ; 
but now that you are mine — certainly mine — that blessing seems 
Id be doubly sweet, from its contrast with all that is taking place 
■round us. Come what may , our mutual affiection shall guard us 
mainst sorrows such as others feel , and o\i\. qI ^« ^\^<^^<Q^9Qft%^s^ 
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dangers that snrronnd us we shall gather materials for happii 
as I have heard my uncle say , that the inhabitants of the fi 
zone render their warm cabins impenlous to the cold wintry I 
by covering Ihem thickly with the snow itself. " 

So reasons youth, — ay, reader, and it reasons justly, 

for those who have known what it is to have loved truly and 

will recollect that , under the touch of sorrow, — which every 

more or less, is destined to feel, — the tender and the true affe 

has burned out with brighter lustre from the dark things that 

I >■ i round it. All ordinary stones we back with tinsel ; we se 

' f ' ] diamond upon black : the lighter affections may gleam with 

"; i'' rowed rays from the glittering things of prosperity; true love 

I . , beacon of life, shines most brilliantly in the darkest night. J 

f*. too, felt that it was so; and, with such words and anticipa 

l'- of the future, gathering firmness from each other, they rod 

till at length they reached the place of their rendezvous, and 

t dismounted to wait the coming of the count. They were some 

embarrassed, indeed, as to whether they should approact 

cottage or not ; for Francis de Langy feared to risk the seci 

the count's escape, and the direction which he took, with any 

and he felt inclined to wait at the end of the little lake , wher 

count might mount his horse without being absolutely recogn 

The warning of Jean Marais, however, not to deviate in any rei 

from the plan arranged, came back to his mind; and he wai 

' hesitating how to act , when the matter was , in some degree , 

■! cided for him by the old peasant, AntoineBure, coming out < 

t ; cottage and walking round to meet them. 

**Grood morning. Sir!" said the farmer in a grave 1 
** good morning. Mademoiselle! had you not better put the h 
up in my cowshed?" 

Julie looked at Francis de Langy; and after a moment's 
tation he replied, **I think we will; but we will not ans4 
them , nor take the bits out of their mouths , for we shall so< 
going. " 

** I had belter give them a little com , ** rejoined the old m 
a peculiar tone, * * or some black bread ; they will be all the frt 
for n by and by.*' 
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*'01i! fhej will not need it, I dare say,*' replied Francis de 
Ijngy irith a careless air; ** their day's work will not be a hard 
•ne." 

** Perhaps it may , Sir , " replied the man ; '* when we set out 
to ride, we can never tell how far we may have to go. — My son 
vts down at the chdteau last night, " he continued , '*and I was 
lorry to hear the news. " 

Francis de Langy judged from these words that Jean Marais 
had made a confidant of AntoineBure; but the events of the last 
few days had taught him caution ; and , before he held any farther 
conversation upon the subject of his present business , he asked, 
"When was your son there ?'* 

** About three o'clock,'' replied the Huguenot ; and, as that 
US long before Jean Marais had settled his plan, Francis saw that 
Us suspicion must be incorrect. 

The next words of the old peasant , however , puzzled him still 
nore. "If you and Mademoiselle , " he said, "will take two of 
oar rods and lines , you may catch some good trout in the lake. 
If any one passes, they will make no observation ; and from the 
ftrend, there, you can look down the valley. Then, when you 
judge that either or both of the horses will be wanted, hold up your 
Iiand so , and I will put the bits in their mouths in a moment. In 
tbe mean time , let them feed. " 

" Only one will be wanted in haste," replied Francis de Langy ; 
seeing evidently that — from whatever source the man's suspicions 
arose — it would be vain to try to deceive him , even before the 
arrival of the count. He accordingly gave him the bridles of the 
horses , and , following him to the stable , found there , besides 
the yoke of oxen with which he ploughed , a tolerably good horse 
of the country, small, but strong. 

The fishing-lines , and two long white wands which served for 
rods , were speedily procured from the cottage ; and , going down 
to the farther end of the lake , Francis cast the hooks unbaited into 
the water, and commenced his watch with Julie. Such an occu- 
pation naturally led their conversation to the fate and future for- 
tones of the couau' 
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"How shall we hear of him? how shall we see him, here- 
after?" said Julie, when they had spoken upon this matter for seme 
moments. 

** He will find the means , I trust, " replied Francis de Langy. 
**He will always know where to bear of, or to commonicate with 
yon ; though , of course , for some time , his own place of resi- 
dence must be kept a secret. However, dear Julie, I hope his 
absence will not be long , for he seems confident of obtaining a 
pardon from the king. ** 

Julie shool( her head sadly ■ * * He did not seem confident witk 
me, Francis," she answered; *'he thought of going to Enf^and, 
and talked of our having to follow him thither. *' 

** Well," replied Francis de Langy; "one country is as good 
to us as another, Julie. Though England be but a dull and dreary 
land , with little of the clear air and bright sunshine of oar detr 
France, yet I have heard my uncle say that there is a great deal of 
good amongst the people; and, wherever you are, I shall find 
sunshine. ** 

"And can you consent to abandon your country for me, 
Francis? " asked Julie. — * * But what will your parents say?" 

Francis shook his head with a sad smile. " Ton forget, Ju^," 
he answered : * ' they deny that I have any parents ; for they wish to 
take from me those whom I have ever looked upon as such , and I 
will never acknowledge any others. — It is strange , Julie , that 
in one day such misfortunes should fall both upon you and me." 

" I trust it shows that we are destined to comfort one another, 
Francis," replied Julie d'Artonne. — "But do you not think my 
fiither is long in coming?" 

"Oh no," eiclaimed Francis de Langy: "you must recollect 
we set out before him , and rode fast a part of the way." 

Another half-hour passed, and yet the count did not appear: 

another y and Francis de Langy himself began to grow uneasy. At 

i^ end of two hours bol\i 3u\\^ ax\^\i\m<&^l i\\fv^)t%\. %tss'« way to 

despair. At length, ho^wevet, \\iei^ %«:v ^<im^V\vv\\^mw«s%wi'^^ 

^wfe of the hill , hirfi up , just ^^iwfe XV^^ «c'«!^ \jttl^*&\«^M 

^me crag^ rocks. It was t\ic tosV^xva^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^t.^ 
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HagaeDOt , who had once or twice looked out of the stable , which 
thej bad seen since they commenced their watch. 
*' What is that?" asked Jalie, pointing to it. 
*'I have remarked it for some time," said Francis ; ** I think it 
is a man: but yet — There are two men , I believe." 

'*Yes, yes," cried Julie, ** there are two men. See, one of 
them comes partly down the hill. It cannot be my father; he would 
be alone." 

As she spoke , one of them descended about a hundred yards ; 
then paused, and gazed round him. The moment after, he seemed 
to nake a signal , and the other followed. After halting for a short 
space of time , the person who bad at first remained above began to 
descend: and, when he had gazed a little longer, Francis de 
Langy said, **It must be your father, Julie, he comes so cau- 
tiously." As he spoke , he made the sign to the old Huguenot to 
piit the bit in the horse's mouth. 

**It is not like my father," remarked Julie, watching tli« 
figure as it descended towards the path. 

"He is probably disguised," replied her lover; "for in the 
neighbourhood of the park he would be very likely to meet people 
who might recognise him. This looks like a monk ; but yet I 
think you will find it is the count. See , he is coming straight 
towards us!" 

With a quick step the pretended friar came on , but still Julie 
did not dare to give way to the feelings of her heart. The moment 
after, however, he threw the cowl back from his head; and, 
darting forward , she cast herself upon her father's bosom , and 
wept with a heart relieved. The count pressed her in his arms, 
and for an instant he too yielded to his emotions and their tears 
mingled together. 

"Come, my dear Sir, come," said Francis de Langy, taking 
the hand the count held out to him ; " I shall not think you safe tiU 
I see you on your horse's back." 

"Yes, yes," cried Julie, unclaspini^ \iAt «nn& «a.^\K^^fe»^ 
b/m on by the band, 

"Thank you, Francis, thank you;' t«^\\^^ ^^ ^^2^**^ ^"^ 
pbatlcaJIy, as tbey walked on with a bum^^ ^^'^N ^^^ws^«V^ 
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they say, tries our friends. Oh! may I ever find so many come 
oat bright from that trial as I have done this day ! A yoang man 
on the hill there ," he continued , ** watching for me , it seems — 
though by whose orders I know not — has saved me from the 
greatest danger that I have yet met with , and led me round, out of 
the way of a troop of the Mar^chauss^e , who are conveying some 
robbers to Clermont. — Once beyond those dark hills," he added, 
looking up to the mountains before him , ** and I am safe." 

**You must lose no time," said Francis deLangy. '*Attwo 
the Intendant is to be at the chAteau ; it is now upon the stroke of 
one: your absence will be immediately discovered, and instant 
pursuit take place." 

** Quick, quick, my dear father ! " cried Julie: "see, the old 
man is bringing up the horse." 

"I think he may be trusted," observed Francis de Langy; 
'* but at all events we had no choice, for he seemed already warned 
of the whole affair , and prepared to assist us." 

** You can trust him, you can trust him," replied the count; *'I 
have heard the highest character of his honesty and fidelity, which 
was the cause of my protecting his family when the bigots down at 
Riom persecuted them on account of their religion. How he heard 
of my escape, I know not, for Jean Marais did not mention that he 
had told him ; and yet the young man said his father had sent him 
to watch for me. — Good morning, my good friend!" he con- 
tinued, addressing old Antoine Bure, "and many thanks for 
your help ! You have executed your directions most kindly." 

"No one gave me any directions but my own heart," replied 
the old man. ''God speed you. Sir! Mount the horse quick, 
and away. Some time or another I will tell you how I guessed all 
this. — But will you ride in the monk's gown , noble count?" 

"I have no hat with me ," said the count ; " otherwise I would 
throw it off." 

"/have a hat," answered the old man, " but it would not fit 

jroa, — Yet stay , now 1 iVimVL oUv, \\v«H«i^li^^^^\>«rT«l, Manx 

a geDtleman wears them \n lYie souXXv.' 
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"Fetch it, fetch it quxdil " ctic^Wt «,«»xwA% «a\,-*sSft\». 
»»» eoae. Monsieur d'A-ttonufe wsV o« v\i%m«.J»:% ^■^,«A 
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•ppeared in a brown suit, with a short riding- sword by his 
side." 

**I must load you with these, my dear Sir/' said Francis 
de Langy , producing the bags of lonisd'ors which he had brought 
witli him. 

*' Thanks, thanks, dear Francis ! " answered Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne ; *' this^, properly used , is as good as the invisible cloak of 
the fairy tale. Under cover of this, I shall pass unseen through 
many a dangerous place. — Ha ! here is the berret; but still I will 
take the monk's gown with me , in case of need ; ** and , rolling it 
op, he strapped it at the back of the saddle. 

He then held Julie to his heart again for a moment, and whis- 
pered some words in her ear ; after which , he placed her hand in 
that of Francis de Langy , saying , ** I give you to him ! You are 
Ids wife! — Mark, Antoine Bnre, and remember, in case of 
Qeed : I have given her to him. Good-b'ye , my friend ! " and he 
beld out his hand to the old man. 

The Huguenot caught it and kissed it, exclaiming , * *■ God bless 
fou , noble Sir , for all you have done for me and mine ! Some 
lay I may do more for you than this." 

The count sprang upon his horse, waved his hand to Julie, and 
'ode away up the mountain path ; while his daughter gazed after 
lim till the wild rocky scene hid him from her sight; and then, 
tsting her eyes upon her lover's shoulder , she gave her tears free 
course. The old peasant stood by in silence , till she raised her 
lead and wiped the drops away again ; but then he spoke to her 
Undly, saying, *'Come in and rest, Mademoiselle; you need 
iome comfort." 

** We had better, I suppose, get home as soon as possible/' 
mswered Julie , looking at Francis de Langy. * * But how are you 
return, Francis? Tou have no horse." 

*^Here is one at his service ," exclaimed the old man ; *^ he can 
lend it back when all inquiry is over. I shall uol ^^\il v\.. — <k^^^ 
'fe ! I could trudge all my days on foot to setNt ^^ ^o^^*^ 

"Ob! tbaak you, thank youl" cried liu\\^, V^ ^\ift%^\iKKt\ 
b expressions o/attechmeut came ViOi lenfcAdL WJ^^'^^^ ^ 
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moment like that, vheo misfortune wts lowering over her fiither 
head , and he was flying from a dark and terrible charge. 

Francis de Langy gladly availed himself of the old man's offei 
Julie washed her eyes in the lake ; the horse was brought out in 
few minutes, and riding back by a circuitous path, so as to appei 
to come from a different side of the country, the two lovers r« 
turned to the Chateau d'Artonne , which they reached before th 
Intendant had made his appearance. Everything was still an 
quiet , and it was now evident that the escape of the count wa 
secure. Julie hastened to her mother, and Francis de Lang] 
after giving the horses to Jean Marais who was watching, to 111 
Ahh6 Arnoux, whom he found quietly reading, unconscious t 
all that had taken place, except the airest of the count, whid 
would have horrified the good old man very much , had he not ii 
the simplicity of his heart treated the charge as something so com! 
pletely ridiculous , that he looked upon the fact of Monsieur d'Af 
tonne being confined to his chamber as merely some form of lai 
from the operation of which he would soon be released. 

On the situation of Francis de Langy, indeed, he had beo 
pondering with his own quiet earnestness ; and, bringing the con 
versation gradually round to that subject , he was entering into 
minute account of his own conclusions , and the motives upoi 
which they were formed , when the noise of wheels , and of voice 
speaking, caught the young gentleman's ear, announcing tbi 
the Intendant had arrived. It may easily be supposed that A 
whole attention of Francis de Langy was now turned another wa] 
and that he listened eagerly for every sound in the chateau. Tl 
abb^ continued to speak , but not a sentence that he uttered wi 
comprehended by his young auditor, till at length the voice of fli 
Intendant was heard hallooing loudly from the top of the stain 
and other tongues answering from below. Some ten minutes ( 
silence next ensued, and then the door of the abba's room wi 
thrown open, giving admission to Marie, the countess's maic 
who , wilb a face as pale as de^VVk , Y^^^OiW^V. Tt^mcU de Langy to f 
to the saloon; adding in asV^m^twiVV^iTife, '''^t>Bkfc^wMsX\«&\fi» 

his escape. Sir, and tbc laUii^MiV. \s vVt^^V«cMi% "^^s^a^^ 

yery Yiohat maimer." 
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is de Langy waited to ask do questions , but sprang dowa 
, and proceeded at once towards the room to which ht 
directed. He found three or four archers at the entrance^ 
i6ed through them unopposed , and , throwing open the 
beheld a scene which made his young and impetuoui 
I in his veins. 

)untess was standing , leaning upon her daughter, with 
lale as ashes and a frame trembling with agitation. Julie 
lore calm and Arm , but was still evidently alarmed and 
while the lotendant , with all his usual <iold and tranquil 
ce of aspect cast aside , was speaking to both in a tone 
man should use towards a woman , with a raised hand 
ng eye , as if he would fain have struck them. 
»st upon your answering , woman!" he cried. '* Where 
Whither is he gone? If you answer me not this instant, 
i you off to the common prison of Clermont, and thrust 
gst the felons ! " 

is de Langy caught the above words as he entered; and, 
p to the Intendant, with a brow as haughty and as fierce 
n, he exclaimed, ** Silence, Sir! and, for the future, 
er term to these ladies, or I will chastise you on the spot, 
you , a pitiful mattre de requites , — how dare you use 
;uage to the Countess d'Artonne? You dare not, for 
, do what you say , let the offence be what it may. — 
he matter, Madame d'Artonne?" he added, recollecting 
while the lDten4juit gazed upon him in utter astonish- 
ver believing that he would venture to take so high a tone, 
s was sure of some powerful support. At the words 
ithe matter," however, the Intendant by a great effort 
his calmness , at least in a degree , though his cheek re- 
ushed and his eyelids quivered eagerly, 
at is the matter ! " he cried, with a scornful look. '* Then, 
! , Sir , you mean to tell me that you are ignorant of the 
jcape?" 

count bas escaped!** said Francis d«\A\SL<^. '-'-X w»^ 
y hear it! Doubtless, hehasbeeudtvse.iiVtt^^N.^^K^^[\ 
ce and ufl/ustifiable threats es ^eYiw^ViaX^^'* ^^^ 
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iiessed. This shall be reported to the king by Monsieur de S 
Medard , who is now with him , and we will see whether our gre 
monarch will suffer such conduct in one of his officers." 

"I use no threats, Sir/' replied the Intendant, not exacl 
liking his position. *' Why should I use threats to the Count d'A 
tonne , — to these ladies, — when I am armed with quite sufficie 
powers for all the purposes of justice?" 

** I really do not know why, Sir," answered Francis de Lang 
**you may have private motives that I know not of: I was not pi 
sent at your last conversation with the Count d'Artonne; bul 
have heard you use threats to these ladies , couched in coarse a 
ungentlemanly language." 

* * No , Sir , no ! " cried the Intendant. * * I only told them t 
consequences of their conduct ; I only informed them of what mi 
result, if they refuse to tell where the count is concealed, 
whither he is gone. I put the same question to them now ; I p 
it , Sir , to you , — for , doubtless , you have not been withe 
your share in aiding the count's escape from the room in which 
was confined — I ask you all , where is he concealed , or whitl 
is he gone?" 

** If they can tell you ," replied Francis de Langy , *Mt is mc 
than I can. I am not , in the least, aware where he is concealc 
or whither he is gone. I can safely swear it at this moment. ] 
you know, Madame d'Artonne?" 

*'No, indeed," said the countess. '*I do not mean to s 
that I did not know he intended to escape , for he spoke with i 
on the subject ; but I did not even aid his escape in any degr< 
and I have not the most distant idea of where he is." 

**How did he escape , then?" demanded the Intendant, Oxi 
his eyes upon her sternly. **That, at least, you must know." 

*'Why, you yourself told me, Sir," replied the countet 

** that he had sawn out a panel between his chamber and the ne: 

Bid you not say that you found the small saw on the table?" 

The /nfeodant mused for a mom^\it\ axvd, seeing the impoli 

eftbe violence to which be had ^\ftti 'wj Iq\ ^^ ^x^v. >2«fikfc ^^^^ 

fa twenty jeavs , he turned lo^wds^viW^ , «SL^\\i^^V«.\ \a\ss 

JBumded, "And you, MademoiseW^ d^ ktva^vi^ . ^ ^^^>^^ 
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"No, indeed ,*' answered Julie ; '^ I am perfectly ignorant of 
where he purposes going to. Believe me, Sir, if I did know, I 
would not deny it. I might refuse to tell yoU where , but I would 
acknowledge the fact." 

'*It is impossible to suspect you of want of candour. Made- 
moiselle,'' replied the Intendant, bowing low; **andif, under 
the irritation of an event for which I shall be made responsible, I 
have spoken anything rash or harsh, I am extremely sorry for it. 
It must be excused in a man of a quick and hasty temper , like 
myself." 

Francis de Langy could scarcely refrain from smiling, to hear 
the Intendant assume a character which he fancied the most oppo- 
site to his real one ; but there was more truth in what that func- 
tionary said than the young gentleman believed. He was by na- 
ture fierce and impetuous in many of his passions, and the external 
coldness under which he veiled them was the fruit of consummate 
art. 

After a moment's pause — for neither Julie nor Madame d'Ar- 
tonne made any reply — the Intendant proceeded. "Having 
made this atonement, Madam , for anything hasty I may have said 
or done, I must take measures to execute my duty in a manner 
which, I fear, you may consider stern. You all assure me , in the 
most solemn manner , that you know not where the Count d'Ar- 
tonne now is. Is it not so ? " 

"Most assuredly," answered the countess; and her daughter 
and Francis de Langy made the same reply. 

"Under these circumstances," continued the Intendant, "it 
is not probable that Monsieur d'Artonne will be long without 
holding some communication with his family ; and I shall conse- 
quently be obliged to put guards upon this house , and hold every- 
body that it contains under the surveillance of the police." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Madame d'Artonne , "that we 
shall be kept here as prisoners, and debarred the privilege of air 
and exercise?" 

"Ob no," replied the Intendant; "taT\ift\V.Vt^^xsv^^»'^^'^^ 
•anting in courtesy. I will send up asumdetA^a^M^'^^^^'^^ 
tAia two hours, to afford an allendaut \.o e^cVVci^w^^'^ ^ 
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may choose to go out. This is a necessary precaution irhidi can- 
not be dispensed with." 

**But, Sir/' S9id Francis de Langy, '*ain I to suppose that, 
if summoned to Paris, — which I expect to be the case erery day, 
as a great change in my circumstances has taken place , — am I to 
consider, I ask, that I am to be detained here in Auvergne? For, 
if so , I had better write to Monsieur de St. Medard at once, to let 
him know my situation." 

The Intendant paused , and looked at the young gentlemaa 
from head to foot with a look of cold and somewhat scornful con- 
sideration. He would fain have kept him there , in the hope of 
detecting him in some communication with the Count d'Artonoe, 
which might afford a fair excuse for taking vengeance on him for 
bis late interference. But the worthy magistrate , with his owa 
particular views , was little inclined to detain Francis de Langy ia 
the same house with Julie d'Artonne ; and , obliged to sacrifice 
one object or the other, he gave up revenge , hoping that another 
opportunity might occur , where no superior consideration would 
interfere to prevent his obtaining it effectually. 

He accordingly replied at length, '"^No, Sir; it is not by any 
means my purpose to interfere with your proceedings, farther than 
to guard , as it is my bounden duty to do , against any evasion of 
justice. Should you, therefore, deem it necessary to leave this 
place for Paris , — which , considering the absence of Monsieur 
d'Artonne, might perhaps be most prudent and consistent with 
propriety, — you are free to follow that course , doing me the ho- 
nour of taking an archer with you as far as the limit of this Ge- 
nerality." 

**To that I can have no objection," replied Francis de Langy, 
smiling. ^'My going will depend entirely upon the letters I re- 
ceive from Paris ; for , as to the considerations of propriety you 
talk of, I suppose. Sir, to your other titles of Intendant of justice, 
police , and finance , you do not add that of Intendant of propriety 
sJso/' 

He spoke scornfully , for tlaeTe "vas ^\i\V.\«t MAL«»^Pi^^\&%\s^ 
Ai's bosom towards the Inleudaiil, — ^oV «>q m\v€«i V6<i\5i.\w>& ^«er- 
duct to Julie d'Artonne and ber moVS^w , »& ^^^^^ ^>utfiVL^^ ^ 
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ik mms respecting her be loTed, which mingled the fiery hatred 
of rivalry with many another sensation. 

When he had done , he turned towards th»%indow , and made 
aome observation to Madame d'Artonne upon the weather in an in- 
differeat tone , which might have been galling to some men in the 
lotendant's situation , but which produced little effect upon him. 
The eonntess and Julie, indeed , could not so far control their 
emotions, or cast off the thought of what had just passed, as to 
aflBUHie the same easy tone as their companion ; and while the In- 
tesdant remained , which was for about half an hour longer, they 
continued silent and grave , watching his coming in and going out , 
of the room with apprehension and anxiety. 

In the mean while that officer proceeded to confer with the 
ifents he had brought with him ; the whole chAteau was examined, 
many of the servants cross-^estioned , archers despatched on 
hnrseback to search the country round , and the three who had 
been stationed in the house subjected to a severe interrogatory. A 
brief inqfuiry was also made into the case of Peter Neri , which was 
peihaps the subject of all others most likely to bring suspicion 
upon Jean Marais : but the guards gave their account of the affair ; 
and the one who had been wounded , in his rancour towards the 
valet , threw out a doubt as to whether he had not contrived his 
Bister's escape and furnished him with the small steel saw which 
had been found upon the table. '* Otherwise " he asked , ** why 
should he have picked a quarrel with me , who did nothing to 
offend him?" 

The Intendant mused ; and , in the end , ordered the valet to 
be removed to Riom , to which place he himself followed soon 
after. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Barlt on the following morning the usual packet of letters ar- 
rived from Riom. They had all been opened , tot \J[v5i^^'si^\^ ^«\'i» 
Ef wbicJi — though men were beginmn^ to mxwtskwx \wA« ^^efc «^- 
resshn of an oM and worn-out system , wid. BLWck^-V^wV^^wA- 
i^ewiwarMFffrcA wassteadlly, thou^s\«^^, \to^^^n\\i%^'^'«^ 
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stitutions of his country — private rights were still little respected; 
and the French post-office had almost as small a share of good- 
faith as it has at times displayed since a revolution , which gave 
political liberty to the people , but left them utterly destitute of 
anything like personal freedom. Several of these letters were ad- 
dressed to the Count d'Artonne : one to the countess, from some 
gay friend in the capital , full of jest and gaiety. — Oh ! hov 
harshly does the merriment we once delighted in grate upon the 
ear in the time of sorrow and anxiety I There was one , too , ad- 
dressed to Francis de Langy , in the hand-writing of the Viscount 
de St. Medard; and, as it told its own tale more briefly than \re 
could explain it , we will give it here as it was written. 

**My dear Francis," — so wrote the viscount — "in addition 
to the disagreeable intelligence which I had to communicate to yoa 
two days ago , I have now to give you a piece of news which 1 will 
not affect to believe can be anything but painful to you. I am 
going to quit France, probably for two years, to take the command 
in Pondicherry at the request of the king. I wished to avoid it, 
for I am now an old man , and have other objects before nie ; but 
my sovereign has required my services, and I obey. I may re- 
turn , and I may not ; and I am consequently very busy in making 
every preparation for either event. My first care has been to se- 
cure you, my dear boy, as far as it is in my power, against any 
greater reverse of fortune than you have experienced already. I 
have ordered the most solemn and formal act of adoption to be 
drawn up, which, with the king's consent, given long ago , and 
now renewed , will convey to you my estates and title , in any 
event , whether I return alive or not , and whether the inquiry into 
your birth result as I could wish it , or as I fear it may. In the 
mean time , I have made over to you during my absence the Cha- 
teau of St. Medard , with an allowance of forty thousand livres an- 
nually , from which you will pay the wages of all our old servants, 
except those I take with me ; and , although I leave you to act as 
four own master , yet 1 requesl ^ciu mVL ti^t discharge any one 
who has been in my service moi^ \\iMi Vvo ^^w;^. \v^\!\.\i^\i^>&Rx 
that our good friend Arnoui. s\iou\d ^ouVXwi^ ^^'^^'^Tft'^''^ 
J^ot kaowing how Monsieur d:XiV>i«ift tx^^I^^ %SS!t^vtft.\s\ ^ 
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<■ '■' * 

kobt cast upon your birth , and hoping that individaal merit may 
k bis eyes make up for the loss of accidental advantages , I do not 
ask you to accompany me to Pondicherry , where I fear that the 
prejudices of rank would not allow you to take that position in the 
inny for which you are fitted. You will easily understand , my 
dear Francis , that these prejudices have no share in my feelings, 
and that, with every deference for the institutions of my country, 
I view as the very best nobility that which you yourself possess — 
as the noblest blood which can flow through the human heart that 
which prompts it to the noblest actions. 

*' Other motives would also render it expedient that you should 
remain in France , inasmuch as it is necessary you should watch 
narrowly all the proceedings in regard to the heirship of the house 
of Langy ; for, whatever may be my own opinion as to the probable 
results , it behoves you to look closely to the assertion of whatever 
ri^ts you possess. I should never wish a young man to pass his 
early years altogether without sorrow. The character is softened 
by prosperity, and, if naturally of a good and plastic material , we 
can form it in the best mould ; but it needs the fire of some advet^ 
sity to harden it in the shape it has received. The portion of disap- 
pointment allotted to you has been more than to most young men; 
but , if I know your nature rightly , you will not suffer this some- 
what over-intense seasoning to warp your heart or mind, but 
rather to give them a higher and a finer temper; as the finest 
sword-blade is that which has been most strongly tried. I feel It 
hard to leave you, Francis, at so early a period of life; but, in 
point of education , more has been done with you at your present 
age than with many men of seventy , and I know that I can safely ' 
trust you to yourself. Errors you may commit : where is the man, 
at any time of his existence, who does not do so? But never lei 
one fault lead you to another : always look upon them as weeds 
which will spring up in the most cultivated garden, but which 
require to be rooted out as soon as they are discovered , lest they 
BOW their seed and produce others. 1 "ViXV ^Nfe ^wv\!^^3^.XJ^:^^ 
tdvice, Francis. la the choice ofyotiTCOis\^wi\oviS^wi'«i«i^«A. 
d/WcaJtf; but remember always to cast V\»X. TOSkW ^x^xo. ^^"^ 
cietf for ever, who does or says aikim^vti^^^T^^^^^'^'^'*^ 
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yon wooM blash to baye said or done yourself. ReeoHect, too, 
Ihti vice is a contagious disease ; and , the farther yon keep from 
the infected , the less likely are you to catch the sickness. Pre- 
eepts regarding individual actions are always yain, for circam- 
•tances are infinitely modified; but you bare receiyed fixed prin- 
ciples by which you can gauge all objects presented to you, as men 
measure mountains by a theodolite , whateyer be their shape or 
Mze. 

** Should Monsieur d'Artonne still consent to give you the hand 
of his daughter, you have my full consent to unite yourself to her 
whenever her father thinks fit, whether I be in France or not; but, 
should he determine to withhold her from you, the sooner yon 
quit her society the better. You may see her after years have passed 
with calmer feelings than you can now experience; but, in the 
ardent days of youth , for two persons , who love , to remain to- 
gether when their union is forbidden , is but to add to their grief, 
and endanger their future peace. Not knowing how you are 
situated , I do not ask you to come to me before I go ; because, 
by so doing, I might call you from the only consolation thaty9n 
can receive under bitter disappointments. I need not tell yen, 
however , how happy I should be to hold you to my heart once 
more, before I quit ray native land, perhaps for ever. If we do 
Botmeet, farewell, my dear boy! and, while you remember hiffl 
who has been a father to your youth , — which I know will be as 
long as you live , — forget not that he brought you up to honour. 

"Yours, I 

*'St.Hbdar]>." I 

Francis de Langy read the letter over twice, and then pressed 
Us lips upon it , as a lover might do upon the writing of his mis- 
tress. Madame d'Ailonne and Julie had watched him as he read; 
and the former asked, with a faint smUe, **Who is it from, 
Frmcis?" 

"From the best and kindest ot m^ii^"^ t^^'&^^Ttwids de Langy, 
— **£rom Monsieur de St. Medard." 

**Be is, indeed , all that you sk^j T «ww«^^^^^sw»lt^ 
^»oe. •*! Aave kaown Mm Vm% , and. ^wii^mbi ^^vj^ x 
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Mme. Indeed , Francis , it is to bim that my hopes chiefly turn 
to interest the king in D'Artonne's behalf. I can think of none on 
ifaom I can rely but him." 

**Thcn no time is to be lost," cried Francis de Langy; **he is 
Soing instantly to the Indies. Read it, read it, Madame d'Ar- 
tonne!" 

** What is to be done?" exclaimed the countess, running her 
eye over the first part of the letter. ** Good Heaven ! what is to be 
done? One hope passes away after another. Knowing how highly 
the king esteems him, I had fixed all my expectations on him." 

** I will set out directly," said Francis de Langy. **It is pain- 
iol to leave you , dear Julie , in such a situation ; but your father's 
safety must be the first consideration. — Had I not better go?" 

**Ohyes, yes!" cried Julie; **go, by all means, Francis." 

* * Yes , go ," added the countess. * * We will follow you, dear 
friend, as soon as this Intendant will let us; for I, too, must 
come to plead my husband's cause. D'Artonne will not return 
kere; and I told him that we should go into the north, where our 
communication would be less suspected." 

"You will come to St. Medard?" said Francis de Langy, 
taking her hand. **0h yes, you will come thither ; and let me be as 
a son to you, at least till this sad business ia settled." 

** You will be so always, I hope ," replied the countess ; ** and 
I will go to St. Medard , for it is not far from Senlis , where I first 
hope to hear of my husband. — But lose no time , dear Francis, 
for this business may need much solicitation ; and, as the viscount 
is going so soon — " 

*'I will send to Kiom for horses directly," exclaimed Francis 
de Langy. **But, I suppose, I must let this Intendant know of 
my departure. Stay, I will write : " and , sitting down to a table, 
he addressed a few words to that officer; saying, that, having 
received a letter from Paris , which required his immediate pre- 
sence in the capital , he begged to notify that he was about to set 
out as soon as horses could be procuted, widv^x^o^^^v^^'^^ 
^Dtendant would appoint any person \ie IYiom^X. ^V. Va ^^^^^as^'«s?\ 
im as far as be judged proper , accordixxf^ 1^ V\i^SaXfc\i^\a^A^^^^^^^ 
tressed the day before. ** 
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One of the archers took charge of the note , and agreed to order 
the horses up immediately ; and Francis de Langy proceeded to 
bid adieu once more to the Abb^ Arnoux , while Jean Marais made 
every preparation for the jonrney. The lover then hastened back 
to Julie d'Artonne, and the countess left them alone for a few 
minutes together, remembering her own feelings in other days» 
and judging by them of the wishes of her child. Those minutes 
passed as rapidly as a child's holyday ; and , shortly after Madame 
d'Artonnc returned , it was announced that the horses had arrived, 
with an inferior officer of the Mar^chauss6e to accompany the 
carriage on horseback. 

*'How quickly this morning has gone by!" said Francis de 
Langy ; *' and yet, dear Julie, I can scarcely believe that it is ooly 
four days since I arrived from Paris. It seems as if a month had 
been crowded into that short space. — And now, adieu, my 
beloved ! — She is mine, Madame d'Artonne ! Her father's cotf- 
sent has been given : have I not yours also?" 

"Without hesitation," replied Madame d'Artonne; **I never 
had any. Julie, you are his; is it not so?" 

"Forever! forever!" answered Julie. "We are plighted by 
TOWS that can never be broken now; " and, with one more embrace, 
Francis left her and hutried to the carriage. 

For the two first stages he saw nothing : the eyes of the mind, 
like those of the sages of Laputa , were turned inwards. At the 
conclusion of the second , however , when they paused to change 
horses , the guard who had accompanied him rode up to the side of 
the carriage to take leave, having come to the end of his district. 
Francis de Langy wished him good-b'ye in an indifferent tone; 
but still the man lingered , and at length asked boldly for a little 
remembrance for his trouble. 

" I think I should refer you," replied Francis de Langy, "to 
those who gave you the trouble ; but, as I suppose these demands 
are usual , there is a louis for you." 

The man assured him that ttie pTOCtft^Vw^-v^s <s5QL\\ft<iU8tomary ; 
Jbui/i was Dot long before he fo\ind VYift \.w.Ni^s\i^vVi sv«^^«^. 

The posts in that part of lYie couulrj ^«^\^^%N 'f^^^^^X']^ 
^^heginmng to fall heavy and dar^, ^VW VV^^V^^^'^^ ^^^^^ 
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nUing np , aod catching upon their hard edges the red rays of the 
setting sun. In order to lighten the carriage and to proceed more 
quicitly, Jean Marais had been mounted upon a post-horse to fol- 
low the vehicle, as iiras then very common in France; but, as 
Francis de Langy marked the angry look of the sky , he told his 
valet that it would be better for him to change his mode of travelling 
aod come in beside him. Jean Marais was very well contented 
with the proposal ; for, although he had found himself amusement 
in conversing with his worthy friend of the Mar^chaussde during 
tlie two first stages , he had contemplated with anything but plea- 
sure a long dull ride through the greater part of the night , with 
nobody to talk to but himself. 

This being settled , the carriage rolled on ; but , ere an hour 
had passed , the darkness which covered the earth was broken by 
a vivid flash of lightning, and one of the most tremendous thunder- 
storms he had ever seen accompanied Francis de Langy on his way. 
There was something in it , however , not altogether unpleasing to 
him. With the feelings that were in his heart at that moment, 
nothing merely beautiful could have attracted his attention ; but 
the fitful glare of the electric flame, the loud roll of the thunder, 
and one or two balls of fire which blazed across the sky, woke his 
mind from its trance, and he gazed out eagerly from the window of 
the carriage, watching for the next bright flash as for some object 
of deep interest and admiration. Jean Marais, for his part, sat 
quiet in a corner of the vehicle , and , divining that his master 
wished for no conversation , fell sound asleep ; in which state he 
continued till they stopped at a small lonely post-house above fifty 
miles from the ChAteau d'Artonne. 

** Get the horses to as quickly as possible," cried Francis de 
Langy; *' I must lose no time, Jean." 

The valet jumped out; but in about five minutes he returned, 
saying, ** There are no horses to be had. Sir. There are only 
three pair kept here ; and Count Boot has taken one pair ^ and thft 
Prince of Shoe the other two." 

**j4llez, farceur!*' exclaimed the posUa«fiX«t — ^V^'^^'s*^^ 
an auderffiste — coming to the side of l\\e cwtv^%^ , — '" %^^1 
jou fool! The horses are aU out, Svt, wi^ -woxsJvX^^^^^^ 
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morning; we have excellent beds, and can give you a good 8ii| 
per. There is a remise , too , for the carriage." 

*^ You had better get out, Sir," said Jean Marais, in a toe 
that struck Francis de Langy as somewhat marked; **the pla< 
seems very comfortable." 

Without more words , then , he descended from the carriag* 
Jean Marais whispering , as he gave him his arm , ' ' Be upon yoi 
guard ! " Nothing farther could be said , for the host was close t 
them. 

The rain was falling in torrents ; and , entering the first rooi 
of the inn , which was the kitchen, the young gentleman perceive 
a stout bustling landlady busy at a wide open fire-place, froi 
which proceeded a cheerful blaze, with a girl, apparently hi 
daughter, and a maid helping her in the duties of her office. 1 
one corner of the room , reading a paper by the aid of a tallov 
candle , sat an archer of the Mar^chauss^e ; while at another sou 
table near the window, finishing a half-bottle of wine and a basin < 
soup, was a tall, stout, middle-aged man in the garb of a peasan 

A strange feeling of recognition came over Francis de Langy: 
his eyes fell upon him , though the man's face was turned aw« 
from him. Advancing, however, towards the fire, he spoke 
few words in a gay tone to the landlady and to the host , who hi 
followed him, and then turned round to take a more delibera 
survey of the company. The eyes of the archer wer^ fixed ujx 
him over the edge of the paper which he was reading; and lucid 
it happened that Francis de Langy perceived such to be the cas 
for it was with the greatest difficulty that he restrained his surpri 
and emotion , when , in the peasant seated at the other table , 1 
recognised the Count d'Artonne. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.* 

The beginning of a new volume is like the beginning of a n( 

year, — a period in the course ol wxi \i\sUit^ when a consciou 

aess comes upon us that we W\e ^oxie taa^^ >Ocmv%^ ^isssis&\\i.^ 

past, and we promise ourselNes tesoUXe^ vo ^^\i^\.\Kt Vsv ^^ 

* London edUiotk^CVvpV^^VNoVWV 
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tore; but with, alas! the same result in both instances, that of 
coDtiouingto do much that is wrong, though perhaps there may 
be some little amendement. Reader , we will try to go on some- 
what foster than we have done hitherto. 

The eyes of Francis de Langy, we have said, rested on the 
ftceofthe Count d'Artonne; but luckily he had seen that he was 
JHmself watched; and he suffered not the slightest expression 
either of surprise or recognition to pass over his countenance* 
Tarniog round again immediately to the woman of the house , he 
proceeded to make various inquiries regarding his supper, and 
then asked the landlord what wine he could have : to all of which 
demands — as is usual in such cases , whether the larder and the 
cellar be well stored or not — he received the most satisfactory 
answers; for, to believe the landlady, there was nothing edible 
which had ever been created that she could not set before him ; 
and , from the reply of the host, it was evident that the house con- 
tained every wine that had ever been made , from that which ia- 
toiicated Noah down to the thin piquette of the peasant. 

While this conversation was going on , Francis de Langy did 
not fail to observe that the archer folded up his paper and with an 
unconcerned air walked out of the room. The door being open, 
a good many tongues were heard talking without ; and the host and 
the maid bustled about , laying a table for their new and dis- 
tinguished guest. A moment or two after , the archer returned, 
and , walking straight up to Francis de Langy , informed him that 
he wanted to speak with him. The young gentleman accordingly 
accompanied him into a corner of the room , where the man with a 
wise shake of the head inquired if he knew the Count d'Artonne. 
Francis's heart beat quickly , but he contrived to reply in a calm 
tone that he had the honour of the count's acquaintance : upon 
which , the man gazed in his face steadily for a minute , and thea 
inquired , * * Are you sure that you are not the count yourself? " 

Francis burst into a fit of laughter, too natural not to carry 
eoDviction with it, and then answered, ^^Q.\nXfc ^>a^\"^^i^^ 
/ouask?*' 

"Because I ha\e here his desctipWow " ^^v'^x^^ ^^ «^^«t 
"aadam directed to arrest him whemet ItoAXfiAa" 
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<*Then let me inquire /' said Francis de Langy , ''whether in 
any one particular I am in the least like him according to your ac- 
count ; for , if so , the painter must have been a very bad one." 

**Pooh, nonsense!" cried the postmasteMandlord. **The 
count 's a man upwards of forty, I know him quite well; and 
Monsieur does not seem twenty yet." 

*'Ay/' rejoined the archer, who had evidently drunk a good 
deal of wine , staring at the paper in his hand , **and the count is 
blond; and, let me see. Monsieur is noir." 

'*No, not quite that either," replied Francis de Langy: 
"nevertheless, not the Count d'Artonne, or anything the least 
like him. — Where we last changed horses , I saw a man a good 
deal resembling him ; and , if you had beheld him , you would 
soon have remarked a difference between him and me." 

"Hah!" cried the archer; "where, do you say?" 

"Nay, nay," replied Francis de Langy; " you need not prick 
up your ears, my good friend , nor look as if you were going to run 
after him directly : in the first place , he is six leagues off; and, in 
the next, I am very sure it was not the count." 

There was a tone of doubt in what he said , however , which 
made the archer believe that it might be the count, after all; and 
that suspicion puzzled him not a little ; for he had other purposes 
in hand at the moment, which he did not like to abandon. "Well, 
I am glad to hear it," he replied; "fori intend, young master, 
to accompany you on your next stage. I hear from the postilion 
that you came to the last relay, under surveillance , and I think it is 
my duty to go on with you." 

"You know your own duty best," answered Francis de Langy; 

"but, as I did not came here under surveillance, probably you 

may find at the next stage you have gone somewhat out of your way. 

If you expect to get alouis," he continued, beginning to see the 

man's drift , "as the archer who accompanied me from Riom did, 

jou are very much mistaken. He came with me nearly ten leagues 

formj conrenience ; but 1 do nol ^wvV wv^ ^ixv^ x^e^ % s<i ^ if you 

go, k is for your oyfn , and l\iweto«i mii^ ^M ^ww^t^V' 

• The archer bit his lip, and tto^^^^ ^vV\t«vN»\VS[iX!we.>a««tVsiv^ 

bui dogged ah of a bully vlio is uol ^m^v^ ^mx^ V^^ n^ ^^v. - 
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after a moment's pause he ended by saying, ''Well, show me 
jwur papers — I will see every man's papers." 

*'0h! with all my heart," answered Francis de Langy; and, 
taking out his pocket-book , he placed it quietly in the archer's 
kod, who looked over the contents ; while the young gentleman 
cist an aniious glance towards the Count d'Artonne , who con- 
lioQed silting at the table without showing the slightest emotion. 

'' Ah , very well ," replied the archer , giving back the pocket- 
book when he had done ; ''that seems all right. But now for the ' 
lest." 

"There is my servant without," said Francis de Langy, an- 
Bous to divert his attention from the count ; but the postmaster 
interfered at the same moment, exclaiming, "Oh, ay! I had 
belter call Monsieur's servant. — As for him ," he continued, 
pointing to the count , " you know who he is already." 

'* What was the name you told me?" asked the other, with a 
pencil in his hand. 

"Jerome Marzay," answered the postmaster. "Why, you 
must know him yourself." 

The count rose from his seat, and nodded familiarly to the 
archer , who replied , " I think I have seen him before." 

"That you have, Monsieur, more than once ," said the count; 
and the archer, turning round to Jean Marais , who entered at the 
moment, began to question him as to his name and profession. 

"My name is Jean Marais ," replied our friend ; " and , as to 
profession, I am a rogue, which, I take it, is another name for 
a gentleman's valet de chambre. This is the noble gentleman who 
patronizes me , — Monsieur Francois de Langy, Baron de St. Me* 
dard, commonly called Count de Langy, who, if it did not unfor- 
tunately happen thai the horses are all out , might now be rolling 
away towards Paris as comfortably as possible; for the thunder is 
gone by , and the stars are beginning to blink out, like a school* 
i^oy's eyes recovering from a flogging." 

' * WeJJ , then , " cried the archer , " I shall ^et u^on m\ horse's 
iack, and return to St. Pourcain. — l\iv<^ %<5A. ^^Vt^ssg^^^'^^^ 
fat was the Count d'Artoone ^ou saw, «adi ^^X. '\«^^*»^^'^ 
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** No , DO ," replied Francis de Langy ; '* I only said it was like 
him , but I don't think it actually was. — You had better stay and 
take a glass of this wine. — It was not he , I am quite sure." 

The young gentleman had seen from the first that the archer 
was determined to read his information the contrary way ; and, as 
he wished him heartily to go back , he naturally tried to persuade 
him to stay ; a little fearful , it is true , that he might overshoot 
the mark and induce him to remain, yet hoping, from the state 
in which he already was, that a few more glasses of wine would 
inebriate him completely, even if he were prevailed upon to con- 
tinue where he was. The archer, however, held his resolution, 
took one brimming glassful of the host's good wine , and then, 
muttering something aboutalouis d'or, brought his horse out of 
the stable and rode away to St. Pourgain ; where he roused the 
people from their sleep , and began an immediate inquiry for the 
Count d'Artonne , alleging he had positive information that the 
escaped prisoner was then in or very near the place. 

In the mean while Francis de Langy gazed for a moment at the 
Count d'Artonne v^ithout speaking. It seemed evident that ihi 
postmaster was in his secret , and yet not the slightest sign of 
recognition could be observed between them after the archer was 
gone. 

"Come, Master Jerome Marzay," said Francis at length, 
judging it best to keep up the appearance of not knowing who he 
was , as long as possible ; " since this good archer would not give 
me his company, will you? Sit down , and let us sup together." 

*^I have supped already. Sir," replied the pretended peasant 
with a boorish air, "but I'll take some of your wine, if you are 
good enough. It is better than mine, I dare say: " and drawing 
his stool to the table , over which a cloth was by this time spread 
for the young gentleman's supper , he poured himself out a glass 
of Burgundy, adding, "Ah! we poor farmers can't afford to 
drink such wine as this." 

Francis de Laogy took his pUce al V\vfe qv^vw ^aAa , ^wdl , while 

fAe good hostess put some of Yiet saNow^ x«i%Q\jX^>i^^w\ ^'b nsMsj 

Ifotb remained silent; but, a mmule w Vvq t^Sv^t , \Jftfc^T.^» 

seal all the female members o£ bis Yio\]fi.Ocio\<^v^ ^^^^i.x^sJ^'tY 
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iratleman's bed , and then quitted the room himself, closing the 
door behind him. The moment he was gone , the count stretched 
oat his hand across the table, and grasped that of his young friend. 

"Well met, well met, my dear Francis!" he cried; **how 
ire they all? — how is my wife? — how is our dear Julie?" 

Francis de Langy replied briefly, tcUing him generally what 
lad occurred ; but not dwelling upon the violent conduct of the 
loteodant , lest he should inflict unnecessary pain upon the count. 
"Is it not dangerous ," he asked in the end, " to travel upon the 
high-road? — You have had a narrow escape to-night." 

**I have had twenty as near since I left you," -said Monsieur 
d'JLrtonne, **and the danger was not so great as you suppose. 
The postmaster is an old and faithful friend , for whom I obtained 
his present situation, and he was sure to provide for my safety; 
though the archer's being driven in here by the thunder-storm was 
certainly an unpleasant event. This is the first time I have ventured 
upon the high-road ; but I was forced to do so , by finding that a 
whole party of the Mar^chaussde had followed me , whether acci- 
dentally or advisedly I know not , through the hills. — But now 
tell me, Francis, why have you left them so soon? Do they not 
require your protection and support?" 

" I am hastening with all speed towards Paris ," replied Francis 
de Langy, **for an object which, if I succeed, will give them 
more comfort and happiness than my presence in the Chliteau 
d'Artonne , if I were to stay there for ever. Monsieur de St.Medard 
is ordered to Pondicherry immediately. He has yielded most 
unwillingly to the king's request; and I know that, even pre- 
viously , he was high in his majesty's confidence and favour. He 
may surely ask one boon before he goes ; and , if I judge rightly, 
that boon will be a free pardon for you, and the king's order to 
suspend all proceedings against you." 

**That is, indeed, an object!" said the count emphatically; 
" that is , indeed , an object ! But , ere we part , we must arrange 
some plan of communication. Where do you %o to ^'csV ^^\«ssr>sJV' 

*'To the Hdtel de Langy , " replied \i\s ^owxi^ l\vwA ^v. ^^w-x 
fat then paused, and added with asaddewed ^Vid ^ dwifeX^^ ^'f\ 
I suppose its doors will not be closed a^aiiisX. m^ ^^'^^ «sA>s*^ 
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ny mother and my father will not be so completely the tools of ai 
impostor as to refuse a home to their own son." 

As he spoke , the tears rose in his eyes , and he coyered then 
with his hand; for, daring the last two days, his interest in thi 
events which had taken place at the Chateau d'Artonne liK 
banished the remembrance of his own painful situation ; and al 
that was sad and terrible therein now rushed upon him withiD* 
creased force, — as a torrent, which is for a time stopped b] 
rocks that have been cast down in its course , rashes on but Um 
more furiously when it has overleaped the barrier. 

** Yes ," he continued , after a brief pause , ** I will first go t( 
the H6tel de Langy ; and there , at all events , I shall be heard of 
8oon after my uncle is gone, however, I shall proceed to St 
Medard ; and there Madame d'Artonne and Julie have promised ti 
join me, as it is not far fromSenlis, where the countess thougii 
she might hear of you." 

"I told her so — I told her so ," replied the count, who hai 
been meditating deeply. **And now, Francis, to our arrange 
ments ; for , as I intend to travel by night and sleep by day, I mu! 
soon be on my horse's back. I propose to take the name c 
Latrobc; therefore, if you receive a letter with that signature 
understand that it is from me. If, however, by any chance, 
blank sheet of paper folded as a letter , should be sent to yoi 
recollect , it is to give you notice that I am in your neighbourhoo< 
but under such dangerous circumstances that I dare not even wril 
under my assumed name. In such a case," he continued, **s 
as much out as possible, but alone; and, at any time that yo 
hear three short, sharp whistles, you may conclude that I ai 
near, and endeavouring to draw your steps or your attention io 
particular direction. — I think that this is all that we can sett 
for the present." 

**The countess will be rejoiced to know of your safety ," sa 
Francis de Langy, seeing that the count was preparing to depar 
**but bow can I commumcal^ \l lo \i^t1 k\V \ft.v.Vftt^ addressed 
ibecbiteau, I see, are opened aV'BAOTCi.*' 

Tbe count mused. " Ikno^ nox ," V^ tt\i^v^^ . -^Wxiw 
^^tocoaUiyethiii; but — '* 
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At that moment the maid returned into the kitchen where they 
M; her master and mistress followed the moment after; and the 
40Qnt, resuming his peasant air and jargon, rose up, thanking 
fttDcis de Langy for his treat, as he called it , and then turned to 
tte landlord, saying, *' I must be jogging, Master Lanjois ; so, 
I will just go and get my beast. What have I to pay ? " 

*' Fourteen sous, Jerome ," replied the landlord; and, counts 
big out the money. Monsieur d'Artonne once more bade Francis 
good night and left the room. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was early in the morning when the carriage of Francis 
stopped before the porte-cochere of the H6tel de Laogy , and some 
lyautes elapsed before the heavy knocker brought the porter to 
Aegate. 

The old man bowed low and reverently to his young master; 
ftere was no change in his aspect nor in that of any of the other 
Mr?ants , who soon came out to the side of the carriage. They had 
•11 known and loved him from infancy , and he was still lord in 
their hearts , whatever his title might be. His first question was> 
"Are my father and mother well? His second was for Monsieur 
ie St. Medard ; When , to his consternation and surprise , he found 
that his uncle had quitted Paris to take ship on the preceding day. 

Now , indeed , he felt lonely , left to struggle with the world 
mder the most difficult and adverse circumstances ; and bitterly 
also was he disappointed in regard to his hopes of Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne's pardon. Retiring, however, to his apartments , he threw 
aff his travelling garb, and waited with very mingled but with 
many painful emotions for the hour of the marquis's rising. He 
had plenty of time to meditate , but he arranged no plan of what he 
was to say or what he was to do. A certain degree of pride made 
him judge that it would be unworthy of him to consider for a 
moment what should he his demeanour lo^^id% 1^^%^ 'v^q.v^ ^^ 
tad ever looked upon as his parents; and \i^ X>ircL^^\i\^ ^'ssisg^ 
^mediately towards JWadame d'Artontie Mid^vsW^^ ^ i^^\\i%>»sas»^3^ 
wAe might best soothe them ivlule \i«i comm\Mi\^^."^^'*^'^^ 
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the destraction of their chief hope. Rapid in the execation of d 
his resolutions , he sat down shortly after his arrival , and wrote t 
Madame d'Artonne, assuriDg her, that, though Monsieur de 81 
Medard was gone , nothing should be wanting on his part to atlaii 
the object which they had in view ; but he felt that the expectatiei 
he held out must be very faint in comparison with those which b 
was forced to destroy , and his letter was longer and more lahooni 
than he wished to make it. 

It was just concluded when one of the servants came to tellhia 
that the marquis had left his room; and, sealing his letter, h 
instantly proceeded to the saloon in which the family usually satii 
the morning. All parties were considerably agitated , and Ma 
dame de Langy changed colour more than once as the youth whoa 
she had so long regarded with maternal tenderness advanced to 
wards her. There was such an air of affectionate respect in U 
whole carriage — an appearance of pleasure at seeing her agaia 
mingled with sadness that a doubt of his being her child , shooli 
ever have found place in her mind — that feelings of self-reproad 
rose up in the marchioness's heart, and, throwing her arms arouiii 
him, she exclaimed, ^'Oh, Francis, Francis! however this in 
fortunate affair may end , I shall always regard myself as yon 
mother. " 

** And I as your father , " added the count. '* My fortune ao 
my name may be given by the law to another; but my warmei 
affection is yours , and that no law can tak:e from you. " 

'* Thank yon , my dear father ! thank you , my dear mother! 
replied Francis de Langy; *' I shall not only feel towards you as 
son , but I shall ever retain the unalterable conviction that I a 
your son. Nothing can remove that belief from my heart; an* 
whether imposture may or may not succeed, to the end of my da; 
I shall think , as now , that your blood runs in my veins , and n 
the blood of a villain who could ever consent to such a fraud up( 
you as he now pretends that he committed. " 

*' We must not prejudge the question; it will soon be tried, 

replied the marquis gravely .- ** but one of the strongest corrobor. 

tioDS of this man's story , to m^ m\t\^ , \s , V^^v^wt liift sake , a\ 

parently of revealing the truCki and dova^ l\ia\^^^ii^\»x^V\^^ 
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es himself to punishment either way, — for the fraud he 
id many years ago , if the cause goes in favour of the boj 
ids is our son; or for the fraud he now commits, if the 
!s against him. His danger is great in both cases. " 
y he be punished as he deserves ! " replied Francis de 
- *'But now let me ask, my dear father, where is this 
10 would fain deprive your son of his place and name? 
i seen him, I find. Where is he? and what is he now 

narquis felt a little hesitation , and not a little discomfort, 
ring the question; but, of course, that which had been 
Id not be concealed , and he replied , *' We did not think 
;eive him into the house; but he has a lodging in the 
iring street, where he is with a tutor finishing his ediH 

;eive him into the house ! '' repeated Francis de Langy, 
lown ; ** receive him into the house ! " 
ould not help feeling bitterly that his cause had been 
ed somewhat easily; but he would not suffer one re~ 
1 word to escape his lips , and the only indication he gave 
vas passing in his heart was the repetition of the marquis's 
As the conversation proceeded, he had reason to believe 
course of things had gone on still farther. He found that 
i who claimed his rank and name was a daily visitor at the 
Langy ; that the marquis and marchioness thought him 
* late son ; and that his foster-father had already insured 
iss for the offence which he avowed , and was viewed with 
id consideration by those whom he admitted he had de- 
Every word, in short, that was spoken was a drop of 
s in the cup of Francis de Langy; and even the expressions 
nessand affection with which the marquis and marchioness 
d to soothe him produced more painful than pleasurable 
i. 

1 breakfast was over, and the party were crossing the hall, 
took place , against which the marquis had wished to 
The farmer Latouches entered at the \er[ mom^fvt. ^ ^^ 
id with a look of familiar ease, && oiit ii^^-^^*c»aNsascfiA^ 
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to the house. The colour came up in the marchioness's cheeky 
and she walked on without taking; any notice of him; but Ihe 
marquis paused with stronger resolution, saying, **Xhis yoaof 
gentleman , Latouches , is one for whose sake you have injured us 
in times past, or whom you are now labouring to injure as deeply." 

Francis de Langy gazed at him from head to foot; and, thoogk 
so many years had passed since he had been in the Ferme Godard, 
a strange feeling of vague recognition crossed his mind. In the 
mean while Gerard Latouches exclaimed, *' Is this my son?" and 
approached a step nearer to Francis de Langy. 

**No, Sir," replied Francis, **I am not your son. I never 
will own myself to be so , let the result of your iniquity be what it 
may. " 

*'0h, but you must, young gentleman!" cried Latouches, 
nettled at the look of scorn he gave him. ** You must own yourself 
as my son , and me as your father^ ay, and do your duty under 
such circumstances." 

*'No," replied Francis de Langy; **I know enough of the law 
to be well aware that , whatever comes of this, the rights you have ^ 
once cast off you cannot resume at pleasure; and that, by oaee \ 
denying me to be your son , and asserting that I was the child of 
another person , whether truly or falsely , you have severed all , 
ties between us for ever. — I will not stand longer to talk with this j 
man, Sir /' he continued, turning to the marquis ; ** I fear I may 
forget myself. " 

*'No more, Latouches, no more!*' said the marquis, as 
Francis de Langy turned away. ** What he says is right: under 
no circumstances can you have any authority over him ; neither, 
indeed, can you expect him to show the duty and affection of a son. 
You must, in some degree, bear the consequences of your own 
acts. " 

Latouches replied briefly and with perfect submission, and 

then proceeded to the business which had brought him thither, 

binting that , as the farm ad\o\uV[\% Yi\% oi^xv^VN^fiant at the next 

term , he should be glad to add VV Vo Wi^ Ferme Qiodard. ^ vsA^\%r 

iriDg one or two other favouts ot\\ift^^t^>»&^^^«s^- -^Jwi 

mbleman referred himloYttaVuV&iidMx\.>^V^>'^^^%'^^««»^ 
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klife, was not likely to refuse him; especiaUy as Monsieur de 
! Itfisy added good-humouredly , ** I do not object, if there be no 
! iber daims. " 

In tbe mean time Francis de Langy retired to his own chamber, 
; ttd, sitting down, covered his eyes with his hands, giving himself 
: ip to bitter meditations. Could he stay there , he asked himself, 
"in a house where he was every day liable to see those who were, 
> w^tfy , he thought , endeavouring to deprive him of his inheri- 
Ittice, where his own parents were evidently yielding themselves 
Bore and more to the claims of another, — where his rights had 
ken given up almost without resistance? No: he resolved he 
voold quit the H6tel de Langy as speedily as possible. He would 
ntam to Auvergne , he thought , and seek for consolation where 
lU the strongest affections of his heart were placed. In the first 
instance , however , it was necessary to put his own affairs in train 
lor defending his rights against the adverse party ; and he deter^ 
mined to employ the lawyers of Monsieur de St. Medard, whom 
be already knew and respected, rather than those of Monsieur de 
Lingy, with whom he was not acquainted, and whom he suspected 
ef having given weak and irresolute counsels to his father. He 
ns preparing to set out to consult with his uncle's notary, when 
iformal citation was brought him, to appear in a court which it 
kidicated, and — to use some of the terms of English law — to 
alow cause why he should not be declared the son of Gerard La- 
toaches. The very wording of the document made his blood boil : 
it termed him Francis Latouches , pretended Count de Langy ; 
tod it accused him — with that sort of fiction which the law, 
though intended to be the instrument for discovering truth , de- 
lights to indulge in — of conspiring with others to defraud and 
eiclude from his just rights Francis de Langy, the real and veri- 
table son of the marquis and marchioness. Carrying the paper in 
his hand, he proceeded at once to the house of the notary in a state 
of great agitation and anger. The old man received him with 
kindness approaching parental tenderness, and read the ^a^er^ 
miii a smile at the wrath it had eicited. 

''This is but a form," he sai^; "^ellXift mwim^^^^^ 
^ese people are proceeding is very arlfuV. T\ic^ w^ wA«s:^wss«^%* 
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as far as possible , to throw the great burden of proof off their own 
shoulders ; but the French law will not permit that. You have 
been for many years in possession, and they must make oat t 
strong case to shake you therein. Your excellent friend, Monsieur 
de St. Medard , has already had various consultations with several 
of our most celebrated jurisconsults. I will send to the same gen- 
tlemen immediately, and, perhaps, we may all have another con- 
ference to-morrow , or the day after." 

**But," replied Francis dc Langy, **I am extremely anxious 
to return to Auvergne the day after to-morrow at the latest." 

** That is impossible, my dear Sir," cried the notary : **after 
this citation, we may fairly consider the proceedings as begun; 
and, so long as the courts are sitting , you must not think of being 
more than a day's journey from Paris." 

**Then I will go to St. Medard ," said Francis de Langy, "at 
once. I cannot stay in my father's house." 

**That, perhaps, will be the best plan," replied the notary: 
^* there you are not above six or seven hours' journey from Paris, 
and will be within call whenever you are wanted ; but, at all events, 
you must remain here for a day or two , for we have many things 
to settle. The king hurried Monsieur de St. Medard's departnn 
so much , that there is a good deal of business unconciuded 
However , he has given me instructions to pay over to you fort] 
thousand livres annually — one half-year being left with me in ad 
vance — to put you in possession of the ChAteau de St. Medard 
and to discharge from his funds all the proceedings in this suit, 
am afraid the costs will be very heavy ; but his order is unlimited 
and we will make the best defence we can." 

The good notary's words cast Francis de Langy into a fit of dee] 

and sad thought, though they may not seem to the reader to hav 

been calculated to produce such an effect; but it was, that the 

suggested to his mind a comparison between the conduct of hi 

parents and that of the more distant relation who had taken sue 

generous care of all his inlexesVs-, so iV^al iha \oi[fuI emotions < 

gratitude were mingled ^V\i d\s«j^^w!QX.\si^\i\. «&.\ ^^^gt^v ^ 

agreed, however, to the proposal otv\ift^o\»ri% wA, wi\»&x«> 

to the Hdtel de Langy , bricfVi \utotmfi^^'^^«^S5^«^^^°^ 
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Was that it was his iDtention to go for some months to St. Medard, 
Vthey had no objection, as soon as the preliminary proceedings 
ftr defending his rights had been arranged with the lawyers of the 
liscoant. 

To his leaving Paris the marquis made no objection ; not only 
lusmach as Francis having been all through life accustomed to act 
irithout his control, he was not habituated to direct his pro- 
ceedings, but also because he felt, though he did npt acknowledge 
it to himself, that his son's presence was in some degree both a re- 
jproach and an embarrassment to him. He was not inclined to ad- 
ult, indeed, that he had acted hastily, rashly, or unkindly in any 
}ui of his conduct towards the new claimant ; but yet he knew 
that Francis must think he had done so , and consequently , for 
the time at least , his society was likely to produce a sensation of 
restraint. 

He commented, however, in a tone ofsome reproach upon the 
jbetof his son having employed any other lawyers than his own to 
defend his cause. 

"You must remember, Francis," he said, **that I acknow- 
ledge you as my child till it is absolutely and distinctly proved that 
you are not so ; and even then shall always feel towards you , and 
let towards you , as a father.'* 

Francis de Langy heard him to an end in silence, but then re- 
plied with a grave and respectful air, **I am quite sure, my dear 
ftlher , that you will do all that is kind and considerate by me ; 
hut at the same time you will perceive that there are many motives 
which would induce me to take the course I have done. In the 
first place , from all you have said this morning , and from all that 
had previously occurred between you and this impostor, I was 
inclined to think that you had resolved in some degree to remain 
Deuter in the matter. Indeed , you are in a very painful and diffi- 
cult situation ; for , of course , where there is even a plausible 
preteit for the young man's claim , 'jou N^oxiV^ Xi^VX^^'s^^aK^j^ 
to oppose one who may hereafter te U^AVj ^^^«t^^ Vi '^^ ^^^ 
«w. I therefore thought it better tor m^ T\%\i\& Vft'ti^ ^'^^^^^'^r^^ 
brother lawyers than your own. 1 mx^fil ^^^ \«?\^^^v.'^ 
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found, on inquiry, Monsieur de St. Medard had already placed 
my caose in the hands of several very distinguished men/' 

*' Oh! that makes the case very different, " replied the mai^ 
quis. * * Of course , you could not take it from them." 

But, though these words ended the conversation upon that 
point. Monsieur de Langy could not help feeling that bis son bad 
lost conOdeoce in his attachment. To change an embarrassing 
subject, Francis immediately diverted the conversation to the 
Count d'Artonnc and the situation in which he was placed, refer- 
ring to the hopes which he had entertained of his uncle's influence 
with the king beiog sufficient to obtain the count's pardon. News 
at that period travelled far less rapidly than at present, and it re- 
quired many days before any events occurring in the pronnces, 
except such as affected the public weal, became the subject of con- 
versation in the capital. Monsieur de Langy was surprised and 
grieved by the tidiogs which he now received; but he entered 
warmly into the cause of the Count d'Artonne , declaring he felt 
perfectly certain , that , if the count had killed the young Harqnls 
de Bausse , it must have been in some accidental encounter pro- 
voked by the latter , whom he pronounced a wild , vicious , un- 
principled young man , whose conduct in Paris must have given 
pain to all connected with him. 

**I will myself go to Versailles ," he said, '^as soon as the 
king returns from Fontainebleau , and will use my utmost eqdea- 
vours to obtain a promise of pardon." 

Satisffed with this assurance , Francis de Langy spent the neit 
three days in Paris , in consultation with lawyers and the arrang^- 
ment of various other matters which Monsieur de St. Medard had 
left for him to conclude. During the two first mornings he felt 
some apprehension lest he should be brought in contact wUh the 
new claimant of the heirship of De Langy; but the marquis had 
taken care to prevent the occurrence of such an event, by notifyiog 
to the young man that it would be better for him to abstain from 
visiting at the H6lel de Langy during the next week. Francis, 
however, learned accidentally that both his father and mother saw 
iJie youth every day ; wblcYi taeV 'vsi^ tsv^t^ ^%^\A\iVv^ VvQk than U 
naight haye been if lieliadVxxo^ii^iSLVSaaSi.^^^^^'^**^*^"*^ 
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ipoB those occasions. There was a comparison constantly going 
OD between him and his foster-brother, which, it must be con- 
ftised , was altogether to his advantage. His demeanour was not 
10 supple and insinuating, but it was far more dignified and 
maolf ; and though the manners of the new claimant were grace- 
Ad and his person handsome , yet when Monsieur de Langy re- 
turned, and gazed upon Francis, there could be no doubt as to 
ifaich be would prefer to call his son. 

▲t the end of the third day Francis took leave of the marquis 
and marchioness, proposing to set out early on the following 
Boming , but adding that in all probability he should be in Paris 
Id less than a week, as the suit in which he was engaged would un- 
doubtedly bring him frequently to the capital. His object in 
loaking tliis announcement was to diminish the pain and formality 
of the parting; but nevertheless , when Madame de Langy retired 
to her own chamber, she felt as if she had lost a child, and wept 
bitterly ; and on the next day , when she rose and found him gone, 
tte aspect of the house seemed desolate and cheerless. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

How vacant is the home we love , when those we loved are 

|p>ne! How cold, how dreary, how desolate, the sunniest spot 

from which the heart's sunshine is departed ! Francis de Langy 

stood in the Ch4teau of St. Medard gazing round him, and scarcely 

l>elieving it the same place in which thejoyous footsteps of youth 

trod not many months before. How lightly had he then walked 

from room to room ! How had his heart carolled there , when, 

rising in the early morning , he gazed from the narrow window 

through the thick wall , either at the bright aspect of the woody 

country round in the warm glow of summer, or at the wild sea of 

dry branches , perhaps silvered o'er with frost , in the clear cold 

sparkle of the wintry day ! Six months — scarcely six months — 

were passed , yet all was altered ; but the alteration was in his own 

heart ; and so it is with us ever through life. It is not alone , as 

the old Roman said, that the times change , and ^^ Oi!AXi%<^ ^>2^ 

Hieai, hui that we change iaster thaa Ikey do \ vsAX^^"^^ ^^sak^ 
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offarions hues with which we are sometimes ftirnished to gaz;?^^ 
some splendid picture or some celebrated view, the colour of the 
feelings within us at the time gives their tone to our vision at each 
different period of life , and we see things from the beginning of 
our days to the end , not as they are , but through the medium of 
our own sensations , — sometimes magnified , sometimes dimi- 
nished, — sometimes bright with a fictitious sunshine , sometimes 
dark through the shady glasses of disappointment and despair. 
Thus, too, we may hope it will be hereafter, when, haviog 
shaken off the dim veil of our mortal nature from before our eyes, 
the spirit shall see the works of God in the clear lustre of their own 
existence. 

Everything here is as we estimate it, and the changes in our 
hearts make the changes that we feel. In the last six months how 
much had happened to Francis de Langy to give a different aspeetto 
all that he beheld? He had gone forth a boy , he had come back a 
man, — not perhaps in years, but in sensations. He had thoughi» 
he had acted for himself; he had loved, he had feared, he had su^ 
fered bitter disappointments ; he had undergone the touch of care, 
sorrow , anxiety , apprehension. He had become experienced ia 
man's feelings , and he returned a man ; so that the place of his 
boyhood might well look altered from the altered eyes with which 
he viewed it. The chaplet on the brow of manhood is a heavy one, 
and happy is he who can wear it without his temples aching beneath 
the burden. Hardly anything in the Chateau of St. Medard was 
changed since he had left it : all the old servants were there, every- 
thing was in its peculiar place ; the house-dog bayed under Iris 
window as before , and the horse-boy was whistling the same air 
in the stable-yard which he had whistled on the very morning of 
his departure. Every note came back familiarly to the ear of 
Francis de Langy, and formed connecting links between the past 
and the present; but when he looked round, and saw in the hall 
the vacant places of Monsieur de St. Medard , and of his good old 
friend the Abb^ Arnoux, he found that there was a great gap which 
the heart yearned to fill up again. Thus , his first sensations in 
the Chilean of St. Medaid 'wet^ melaAcholy enough ; but he bad 
Jbeen barely three minutes iat]kie\k.Q\iaA^«^<)t^ ^Q&ffii^\«^YnMi^Mi 
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of those little incidents, which partially scatter the clouds of life 
by the warm rays of human affection , and made him feel at home 
igain. He stood in the hall with the old porter who had let him 
in — none of the other servants , who had all heen taken hy sur- 
prise , haying yet come to welcome him — when suddenly he heard 
some steps running overhead , like the quick pattering of a child's 
feet, and in a minute after his good nurse, whom we described 
long ago, darted into the hall with her face beaming with smiles. 

^^I was sure it was you, Francis," she said, running up to 
liim with extended arms , and seeing nothing in the handsome 
foung man before her but the boy whose early years she had 
tended; *'I was sure it was you, when I beheld, the carriage 
4riTe up." 

Francis de Langy had to bow down his head to receive the 
salute which good Louise Pelet bestowed upon both sides of his 
hee; and then, drawing back, the little woman looked at him 
Grom head to foot, with her bright blue eyes twinkling with satis- 
bction , and her tongue going with vast volubility. From all the 
questions she had to ask, and all the little pieces of news she had to 
give, one would have thought that Louise Pelet would have remain- 
ed there half the day ; but Louise was never known to stay a whole 
quarter of an hour in any place except in her bed ; and , ere ten 
minutes were over, she exclaimed, ''But I must go and see that 
your room is well aired , and tell the cook to get you a nice dinner, 
and have a fire lighted for the evening in the little saloon ; these 
autumnal nights are growing cold." 

So , away she went , running hither and thither with all her 
usual activity , and was soon plunged in all those household cares 
which it was her joy and glory to perform with the most scrupulous 
accuracy and promptitude. It was not exactly bustle, for she 
seldom raised her voice high, or went out of her way, or>did a 
thing hastily; though in everything she was quick, eager, and 
precise. To make her young lord comfortable in her own fashion 
now became her greatest pride ; and , during his after-stay in the 
chateau , Louise was always in continual motion , very rarely co- 
ming near him indeed, but quite satisfied ml\i\XA^«^\av\sN:\'^i»^>s\ 
her own iacessant activity ever|ihin|^^^ ^(5Aiv%Tv^giX«s!k.^'«sasi^^ 
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Once or twice in eyery day , it is true , she would loek folo wM^ 
erer room he happened to be sitting in , as it were merely to skoir 
her face and to see his , and to judge thereby whether he hadiH 
that he wanted. He might be at dinner, he might be taking bis 
coffee, reading, writing, or sitting with one oftbeTery few neiglH 
boors, — it was all the same to Louise; in she came, tookhef 
look , and away she went again : or , if she had anything to siy, 
— some news to tell, or some question to ask, — she wouM 
advance with her peculiar quick step, take hold of the back of his 
chair, lean over his shoulder, and speak her two or three briel 
sentences, scarcely waiting for a reply before she disappeared. 
Louise never pretended to have a good temper , and , knowing hei 
own ioOrmities , she kept herself as much as possible at a distance 
from the other servants of the house ; never, by any chance, sayiaf 
t bad word of any of them , and always having something In eIt^ 
nuation to suggest if they were blamed, but scolding them hearti]] 
for anything they did wrong if she came across them herself. Ai 
first, on her young master's arrival, she did not seem at all ^ 
posed to treat Jean Marais very hospitably , and once or twice he 
voice was heard elevated to a very shrill tone in her brief conversf 
tioDS with that worthy personage. When Francis mentioned l 
name to her, however, and told her how much the valet b 
served him on various occasions, she replied good-humoured 
''Oh yes , he is a ban gar^on , I am sure ; but I *\\ keep out of 
way, for he is too free for me." 

Jean Marais himself, in the mean time , conformed with i 
derful facOity to the quiet customs of the ChAteau of St. Med 
having an opportunity of varying a life , which might otherwif 
somewhat monotonous, by expeditions to the small town of & 
which was some five or six miles distant , he did not appear t 
It dull. Before he had quitted Paris , he had made himsel 
master of the whole story regarding the new claim to the hf 
ofDeLangy, which the servants of the marquis discussed 
with him , not in the least suspecting his connexion with 
Lstoucbes, It might seem natural , the reader may suppc 
Jean Marais , on learning that Yiis ^o\iii% tc^^V^t ^irts prob 
owa cousin^ to lose ia a degree Ms Tesvec\loTVi\m\ «^t& 
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be Btin more inclkied to imagine that such might be the case, 
nhen it ts admitted that Jean Marais had entertained shrewd suspi- 
cfioBS tiiat t change of the two children brought up at the Ferme 
Godard had taken place , ever since his last visit to Gerard La- 
looches. But, strange to say, if there was any alteration in his con- 
tact at all , it was only more respectful towards the young Count 
^ Langy , as he was still called ; for Jean had his peculiar notions 
on most subjects, and he had a great reverence for a well-educated 
and noble-minded man in unmerited distress. Stranger still, 
however, it may seem, that his suspicions in regard to Francis's 
birth were shaken rather than confirmed by the fact of Gerard 
Latouches having acknowledged the fraud. 

"Ifitbetrue," he said to himself, "he must have been very 
sore it would be soon found out; otherwise he would never have 
owned it." 

Nevertheless, doubts still rankled in his mind; and he deter- 
■iaed, on the very first occasion, to ride over to the Ferme Godard, 
though the distance was considerable ; and to see if he could dis- 
cover anything to confirm or remove his suspicions. 

Early after his arrival at the chAteau , Francis de Langy wrote 
a second letter to the Countess d'Artenne, mentioning the inten- 
tiOD which he had at one time entertained of returning to Auvergne, 
and the causes which had obliged him to abandon it. He reminded 
her of her promise to come to St. Medard , and urged her to fulfil 
it as soon as possible ; assuring her that the Marquis de Langy 
Womld make interest with the king for her husband's pardon, 
and pointing out that her personal solicitations might greatly faci- 
Hlate his suit. He dared not refer to his interview with Monsieur 
d'Artenne, lest his letter should be opened , which indeed was the 
case; but he said in the end, that, as it was so long since the 
count had been heard of, he doubted not he had efl'ected his escape 
kito Switzerland. 

Hiree weeks elapsed ere he received an answer, but then It 
•tt)/ coa veyed disappointment. Madame ^* kxV^xwi^VoX.w.^SkR.V^csa' 



Oai 0ba could not obtain thelntendJinl^s i^etm\^"svsi\i. v^ ojsX'^ 

eMieam, which was still partiatty occtipXe^ ^^1 ^'^ ^^\^^- ^ 

WW iteated with erery sort of kindness m^ c^tisV^^x^^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
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she added , tod the lotendant was perfectly courteous and polite i 
but to all her entreaties to be permitted to go to Paris he relumed ■ 
evasive answers, and she saw that it was clearly his intention to keep ' 
her in Auvergne. 

The quick heart of the youth beat vehemently when he received ' 
these tidings , and he determined to make arrangements for going 
to the Chdteau d'Artonne himself, even if it should be but for i 
day ; but his lawyers strongly opposed his so doing till some of the 
formal steps in the suit at issue, which they described to him, had 
been taken by the other parly. At the same lime , we must remark 
that the new claimant did not seem to press forward the proceed- 
ings with the haste which might have been expected ; and, in more 
than one letter, the old notary of Monsieur de St.Medard observed, 
'* Your adversary is going on with the utmost caution; he is re- 
solved to lose nothing for want of prudence at least." 

Thus, all matters were delayed for a fortnight longer, which 
brought about the middle of November, and signs of an early in4 
severe winter were showing themselves. The weather , however, 
was clear and bright ; and , having determined to wait no loDger, 
but set out for Auvergne in the beginning of the following week, 
Francis de Langy wandered forth on the Saturday evening in thi& 
meditative mood which has been described by all poets as peculiar 
to the young lover. His mind certainly was more busy with Julia 
d'Artonne than with anything else : he thought of her in her young 
beauty; he thought of her as he had seen her under the influence 
of many emotions; he thought of that varying face in all its lovely 
changes of expression ; and he longed , with the thirst which none 
but the young and ardent can feel, to drink deep draughts of aiTeO' 
lion from the well of those pure lustrous eyes. They were sweet 
dreams that he indulged in; but, as is ever the case, apprehen- 
sion — the snake which generally lies beneath the flower of human 
enjoyment — showed its dull head while he thus meditated on her 
he loved. He wondered that he had not heard from Madame d'Ar- 
tonne; it seemed very slrange; \k^ ^^\iQ\^^%>Qiisi^>\iV\i'^\»^^l«tfiant 
must bare happened to prevenV \iw i^ivV^^%^^'»'^k»s>»'^^^«^* 
Could Julie be ill ? he asked \i\mse\l. la^i^XitixVtis^SX^ W^^xs^^^ 
iliepressure of such coaslaai aniieUi^s ,iii^«t\^fe^ ^'^\aA.^aMa\ 
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Iweo called apoa to bear? His heart felt cold at the Tision which 
hnagioatioQ presented, aod he had well-nigh turned his sleps 
homeward in order to set out that very night. Bnt then again he 
reflected that his letter had been gone just a fortnight; that he had 
fterein hinted to the countess his intention to return for a time to 
Anvergne; and it was more than probable, he concluded, that, 
hi the expectation of seeing him soon , she had not written , lest 
her letter might miss him by the way. 

As he thus meditated , he ascended one of the highest hills in 
the neighbourhood , which the reader must recollect if he have 
visited that part of France. It is not steep, at least on the side 
neit to Seniis; but rises gradually, through some woods and 
moorish sort of lands, till it overtops everything around. Thence 
tbe eye stretches over a fair and undulating country for many miles 
on every side, seeing the spires of towns and cities beneath one, 
catching at once Seniis and Beaumont, and then running on past 
Chantilly, till Beauvais itself is distinctly visible, with its cathedral 
liriog large and dark above the rest; while, beyond, the country 
Mftensoff, and all becomes dim and lost, like the objects of early 
Bemory. Francis de Langy paused, and gazed around him. 
There is always something elevating, something invigorating , in 
the contemplation of nature's face; it seems as if from the works 
of God breathes forth to the heart of man a portion of the high and 
divine spirit in which they are created ; and Francis de Langy felt 
his coarage and his resolution rise to grapple with the ills of life, 
whatever they might be , as he gazed over that wide prospect , with 
the flood ofevening radiance glowing in the skies above him, and 
the purple light of the evening sun pouring over the far-extended 
lands below. 

After stretching his sight to the utmost verge of the horizon, he 
turned his eyes downward again towards the Chateau of St.Medard, 
which stood upon its little woody knoll beneath him, at the distance 
of abont three miles. He saw the cattle of the iie\^hbQ\sxvw!^<^rQ&. 
wiadiag homeward from their pasture; \i^ fttt:^ ^^"5iO«». ^^^ ^^^^ 
foUowiag their shepherd to the village : Taul w\oV3SiW mwvw|i ^\^^ 
caagbtbiaeye; it was a carriage dra^a sYo^V^ l^rv^^M^^^^ 
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that seemed tired. Francis de Langy watcked it along the high- 
road to Senlis with feelings of interest. 

<*9ome people going home to those they love," he thought; 
** God make their meeting a happy one ! " Bat the next minute the 
carriage came near the turning which led to St. Ifedard, stopped 
there for a moment , and then suddenly quitted the highway and 
rolled along the road towards the chateau. Oh ! how the heart of 
Francis dc Langy beat as he ran down the hill , and sped wilb a 
foot of light back to his home ! 

CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

It was as he thought. In the court-yard of the chAteau stood 
the carriage; old Joseph and Jean Marais were handing down 
trunk-mails and portmanteaus , and another servant of the Count 
d*Artonne , with one of the domestics of the chAteau , was carry- 
ing them in as they were laid upon the stone pavement. No sooner 
did Joseph behold Francis de Langy ; than he stopped in his woric, 
bowed low, and was beginning to tell the young gentleman how 
happy he was to see him again , and all about their journey, and a 
great many things besides. But Jean Marais , who knew better, 
stopped him, saying, *'Let Monsieur pass, Joseph. He will 
talk to you by-and-by ;" and Francis de Langy , with a nod to the 
old man , entered the house and ran rapidly to the little saloon. 
The step — the well-known step — of him she loved called Jolie 
from the window , and , bounding forward to meet him , with the 
innocence of the child brightening the love of the woman she 
sprang to the arms that were open to clasp her , and clung to his 
bosom as he pressed her to his heart. 

** Oh , this is joy, indeed ! " cried Francis ; and Madame d*Ar- 
tonne , wiping away a tear from her eyes , came forward and held 
out her hand, saying, ** I must be welcomed too, Francis." 

**And I also," exclaimed the good Abl>^ Amoax; ** though 
Jalie has the first right , o£ cont^e." 

Where is the artist wbo co\iVd e;Nw ^KyqX. ^ t.vAsa^^\.*\ tXK^-fMfiV ^ 
represenl the white expanse oHa\\\vi%^^v« , VJbr. ^^«^, "^V^tt^L 
^ spray: but where is tbe molVoii^ _^V«^^^Qm.t^^\^ 
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(orrent, the ever-changing glistening of the dashing stream, the 
life — the busy and tomnltuons life of the quiclt waves? It has 
nerer yet been done ; and those who attempt to convey by descrip- 
tioQ moments of eager and tnmnltaous joy, such as Francis de 
tingy and Julie d'Artonne knew at that moment , will likewise 
ftn in conveying aught but a cold inanimate picture to the mind of 
the reader. The anxious question , the rapid reply , the look of 
love, the pause of enjoyment, the pressure of the hand , the sigh 
of obtrusive memory, the careful scanning of each feature to see if 
time has inflicted no injury , the thousand nameless shades of ex- 
pression upon the face , the varying tones , the words understood 
and answered ere half-spoken, and the confused and agitated emo- 
tions, gushing, as out of a fountain, from the heart of love, — 
these defy description , and leave the pen or the tongue all power- 

MSS* 

Let us pass over the next hour then , and, having done so, seat 
enrselves , with Julie , and Francis de Langy , and Madame d'Ar- 
tonne , and the good Abb6 Arnoux , round the wide fire-place of 
the saloon , cheerful with many a blazing log ; and — while Louise 
Pelet bustles about to make preparations for the new guests , Jean 
Marais and the old butler of the chateau lay the cloth for supper in 
flie salle^-^manger , and the cook toils and looks furious in her 
vocation — let us listen to the tidings from Auvergne , which were 
of no slight interest to those who heard and those who told, and of 
BO mean importance to this story. 

Madame d'Artonne had received the letter of Francis de Langy, 
announcing his intention to visit them at their own house as soon 
as possible; and not a little glad were they, she said, at the 
thought of his coming, as the lotendant still continued the same 
coarse of conduct , and opposed her quitting Auvergne. The same 
day , however , on which her young friend's letter had arrived , f 
rumour had reached the chAteau that a high appointment — no less 
than a seat in the ministry of France — had been conferred upon 
the latendant himself. The nc\t da^ iVi^l Qi&s.^^ \!A&.>6s5<Nft.^'^A 
CMieaa d'Artonne with smooth and p\a\iS\\Aft ^«wi^^\tfs«xv«^^s«^a!- 
ing the countess ihsLt , being elevated ta aXwiN^Vvfe ^^'eR.tv&wA.^w 
pectaUons, be m/ght have an oppoilurnVj ot %wC«i%^^ ^^^ 
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which had never occurred before. He promised her that he would 
use it zealously, and assured her that nothing but the deepest sense 
of duty had ever caused, or would cause , him to behave with even 
the appearance of severity towards any member of a family whom 
he so much esteemed and loved. **Now," he said, **IcanaetiB 
t different manner ; for not having to deal with the matter indivi- 
dually , so that there can be no breach of duty implied , I can ap- ] 
peal to the king, and urge him most strongly to supersede all pro- ' 
ceedings in the case of Monsieur d'Artonne." 

''He made me quite believe," said Julie, commenting upon 
what her mother had stated , — * * he made me quite believe that he 
had our interests sincerely at heart; especially as he said in lea- 
ving us, that, his authority as Intendant being at an end, he could 
no longer oppose our proceeding to Paris, where he himself was 
going, and where he would not fail , the moment he saw the Ung, 
to plead our cause to the best of his ability." 

'' Little indeed did we expect," continued Madame d'Artonne, 
taking up the history again , *' that the very next day, as we were 
making our preparations for setting out , we should receive t 
formal notice of the estates of my husband being entirely se- 
questered till such time as he should appear to take his trial, he 
having been found guilty of contumacy even before we knew that 
such proceedings were taken against him. It is usual , I believe, 
under such circumstances , to make an allowance from the pro- 
perty to the wife and children of the accused person proportioned 
to their rank and the station in society which they have filled. Toa 
nayjndge of my surprise, then, Francis, when I found that the 
'Um of ten thousand livres per annum is all that is granted for the 
npport of myself and Julie during the absence of the count." 

** Accept it not, my dear Madam," cried Francis de Langy, 
* accept it not at the hands of this man. Here , in St. Medard, 
/ou will not want it. You know how willingly, how gladly, I will 
share every thing with you, and, thank God, I have abundance 
Jbf mj uncle's kindness , w\ivc\i lio o\i^ ^^n v^^ wv^ ^t^tql me^ 
fViai I suspect, and wbatlktvo^, ot\>^\s\xvV«i\i^^\i\\sv^NXfcx&\k^^^^ 
ys designs are all selfish , and h«i \s ^otSwi%^^^ v\i«B.M\.tfifc«^ 
niTAneroua means." 
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"Toa are nncharitable , FraDcis/' said the Abb^ Arnoax: 
"in this instance , it is not the Intendant who is to blame, but the 
nut , or the administrator of the sequestered domains. It is with 
tton rests the discredit of having made so small an allowance for 
the support of Madame d'Artonne. 

"But depend upon it/' replied the young man, vehemently, 
"the Intendant is at the bottom of the whole. Do you suppose 
ftathe is without InQuence over the judges and other officers of his 
own generality? No, no, my dear friend. He has done this! 
Ka other person whatsoever, unbiassed and impartial, would 
tUok of assigning such a pittance to the wife of the Count d'Ar- 
tonne." 

**But, of course/' said the abb^, ''they could only act ac- 
cording to law." 

"Alas!" exclaimed Francis de Langy, ''what is law in 
Ihuice? The will of the king ; excellent, perhaps, when we have 
Ike extraordinary combination of a good monarch, good ministers . 
ind good magistrates ; but terrible as an instrument of tyranny^ 
where the private passions of men are suffered to^interfere. But 
liow, dear lady," he continued, taking the countess's hand, — 
"how have you contrived to defray the expenses of your journey 
hither? All that was in the chAteau was given to the count. — 
Why did you not write to me? Is not all I have yours and 
JnUe's?" 

"Luckily, Francis, I did not need your kindness," replied 
the countess ; '' I had the lands assigned as my own dowry. Those 
they could not sequestrate ; and the tenants came eagerly in to 
pay their rents, even before they were due: otherwise I should 
have had to apply to the Intendant for an advance of the pitiful sum 
allowed me. — I think I would rather have died." 

"It was what he aimed at," cried Francis de Langy, eagerly; 
''it was what he aimed at. Oh , how I rejoice that the villain has 
been disappointed ! He sought to bind you to him, to cast a net 
round yon , \o force you to depend upon Mm. B^t ^ tbAsok^^ 

"Francis, Francis," exclaimed l\i«i ^\ife , ^^S& \Xfifi» ^Sksv^^^ 
ebuitf? You are too vehement, m% ^««x \i«^\ ^^"^ «s»V«t^ 
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TehemeDt. One would thiak, to hear yoo, that this intendant 
were your rival for the hand of our fair friend Julie , here." 

Francis smiled bitterly, saying, **I know him, my excellent 
friend, better than you do." 

'* Nay ," answered the abb^ , * ' I know him not at all ; I never 
saw the man. But I once heard his voice, which seemed to be 
sweet and gentle." 

**I do know him," replied Francis de Langy, more calmly, 
but still in a decided tone; **and I feel sure that, ere long, 
' Madame d'Artonnc will discover that he is not without an object is 
all his proceedings. It is right that both she and Julie should be 
upon their guard , for now he is armed with greater power than 
ever, and may, perchance , seek to make a tralBc of his sovereign's 
mercy , as I know he has heretofore done of his justice." 

*'I am afraid you are right, Francis ," answered the countess; 
''but here comes a servant to say that supper is ready , I suppose; 
so let us banish all these bitter thoughts for a time, and draw is 
much happiness from our glad meeting as possible. We maf» 
perhaps, have one evening of peace ; who can tell what to-morrov 
may bring?" 

Who, indeed? 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Bats rolled by, as they will in joy or sorrow, — wcclw 

passed , as they will pass whether man would have them fleet or 

stay, — and Francis de Langy was still at the Ch&teau of St. Ke- 

dard with those he best loved. It must not be thought , however, 

that time flew without anxiety or without change, although, to say 

sooth , the interruptions of the calm were but few and not very 

remarkable. Tidings came from time to time connected with the 

suit regarding the heirship of De Langy ; this step or that had been 

taken ; and the marquis wrote twice or thrice in terms of greit 

.Aindaess and affection tohiis sxipi^o^t^ ^qxi^ ^^swtv\i^ him that he 

feli a lively interest in all l\ie ^Totefc^\v\%"s». ^t v^X^Vwa-^Jes^N^^fc 

sameleuers, that, altlkou«>i\ie\i^^a^V>^^^^'^^V^>^'»^'^'^^'^ 

bisaumsiersin regard to ibftCo^^^KxV^^^^>^^>^^^^ 
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irogress in lus sail, the coDStant answer being that nothing 
be done until the count surrendered and to<^ his trial , in 
event the most favourable view would be taken of his case. 

indeed , he said , the king had answered him angrily , re- 
)g him how he himself had pleaded against a murderer, and 
g him remember that the royal word had been pledged on 
4:asioD not to show any lenity where the plea only was , that 
lad occurred in a chance encounter. 

news of the Count d'Artonne , however , reached the ch4- 
though Jean Marais visited Senlis daily , and means were 
to ensure that no letter should miscarry or message remain 
vered ; and thus anxiety was kept alive in the breasts of the 
party, the arrival of the post and the return of Jean Marais 
he town being two regular seasons of eipectation and dis- 
itment every day. At other times, the hours slipped by in 
reamy sort of state which is sure to be produced by long- 
ued uncertainty. The mind habituates itself to anxiety, takes ^ 
age of any circumstance to limit its influence to fixed pe* ^ 

and in the intervals , though it cannot altogether cast it off, 
it almost unconsciously. 

were vain to say that Julie and Francis de Langy were not 
. They loved and were together, and that is happiness. The 
lange of mutual thoughts, Uie words and looks of affection, 
srning or the evening ramble , the united contemplation of 
:'s face, the reading the same page, the exploring untrodden • 
through the lore of other times, or flying on the wings of 
through the lustrous atmo^here of poetic dreams, the givms 
elves up to walk hand in hand under the guidance of sdB 
master of the lyre , as did the old Italian poet through the 
I of his imagination, was enough to fill many a day with plea- 

not so bright, perhaps, as many others, but which past 
ay altogether like the enjoyments of sense, and,-at all events, 
10 stain and bitterness behind. 

e calm order of the Chateau de S\. '^<fc^i\xMAMWi««^.'«i^ 
ptioa. The Abh6 Arnoux pxitsvife^ \i\s. ^^sa^ ^vsv^^^s^ 

remained reading the gre&Vet pnH ol VJei^ ^1 ^ ^^""^"^^^ 
the poor in the neighbourhood iat««H«ii^B»^^^'^'^^^ 
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foil , and listened to the Gonversation of others daring the evenlDg, 
adding from time to time a comment or a lesson, in which very 
often child-like simplicity vas mingled with manly wisdom. 

Little alteration was caused in the habits of Louise Pelet by the 
arrival of the Countess d'Artonne and her daughter. With Marie, 
the countess's pretty maid , she seemed at first to cultivate a ce^- 
tain sort of intimacy; but, as soon as she had done everything to 
render her completely at home in the chateau, she handed her over 
naturally to the tender attentions of Jean Marais, who certainly did 
his best to make the time pass pleasantly to the fair stranger. 

Three days after the arrival of the countess at the ch&teni, 
however, Louise ran into th6 library where her young master ms 
seeking for a book, and , stopping directly before him , looked in 
his face with a peculiar smile, saying, '*Ah! she is very pretty: 
ah ! she is very charming , and a dear , good girl , I think , too;" 
and , before Francis de Langy could make any reply , she was oat 
of the room again , with a nod and a laugh, as if she would havi 
r added, '* I know all about it, and judge it will do very well." 

Days, we have said, and weeks had gone, the aspect of tbe 
year was changed , bright skies had passed away , and dull heav] 
clouds , borne upon a whistling and a fitful wind , swept over tk 
heavens , occasionally pelting against the windows of the chAten 
in dull and pattering sleet, occasionally falling in large flakes. 
There had been a heavy storm during the whole of one night, th( 
wind had howled in hollow gusts about the chimneys , the fire hi< 
blazed clear and bright, as if the air was frosty, and the nei! 
morning when the party rose , the ground was entirely white, ani 
Itb or three inches of snow lay upon the window-sills. A fof 
hang over the whole scene , not very thick , indeed, but sufficien' 
to make the neighbouring trees look dim and ghastly, while fin( 
small particles of frozen rain kept falling continually , hourly in- 
creasing the heaps below. 

** I think we must confine ourselves to the chiteau for the day,' 
0afd Francis de Langy, ^^\ixi\es& ^Qim^^\si% ^^\]&l^ ^x&L me U 
JSealis/' 

It was about two o'clock ^\iefi\i^ s^^V^\ ^x W. ^^\^ 
^red, and a single Idler ^as ^xA \iiVo\j^ \^^^. ^^ ^ 
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wognised the writing of the CouDt d' Artonne , and broke the seal 
ibttite. There was nothing bat a blank page within; and, re- 
lembering the signs which had been agreed upon between him- 
]f and the coant, Francis de Langy concluded that Monsieur 
Artonne was near , but in circumstances of great danger. He 
termined, therefore , immediately to go out and ride about the 
■ntry in the hope of meeting him; but at the same time he 
iged it would be better not to harass the mind of Julie and Ma- 
me d'Artonne by informing them that he had received such an 
imation of the count's proximity and danger. Folding up the 
ler hastily, then, he said, ''I shall be obliged to go out, I 
r ; *' and , turning to the servant who had brought the letter but 
1 not yet quitted the room, he added, **Tell Jean Marais that 
must accompany me immediately on horseback." 
Julie gazed at him earnestly with an inquiring look, but he 
de no answer to it ; and , merely saying that he would be back 
Tore dark, he left the room and proceeded to the stables. Mount- * 
; his horse as soon as it could be prepared, he issued forth and 
le along towards Senlis. Ere he had gone far, however, he 
ised, turned back, and took out several dogs with him, but 
used the company of the gamekeeper, much to the worthy 
n's astonishment. 

Jean Marais , who was the most discreet of valets , expressed no 
nder and made no observation , but rode after his master, look- 
\ carefully to the right and left as they proceeded. Sometimes 
ry took the high road , sometimes the by-ways ; but when they 
re within about a mile of Senlis they turned to the right, ina|| 
ircuit , and came round towards the chAteau by another path; 
n, diverging, they proceeded farther into the country , tracing 
Aost every road within several miles of St. Medard before night 
in. The day was as miserable as can be conceived — chilly, 
Igy , varying every hour from thin falling drift to large flakes of 
ivy snow , while sometimes a drizzling Tain %Yi<»^^^ \V&^ ^ \i<(& 
kifyleft off again ; and , as night came oii , VVv"^ ydA«ci«4^^ ^'l '^^ 
Unereased. The dogs , who had at ^tsI mft^afc^ w'^^'^'i^^^'^^ 
'^''jd shaking their ears, and romii^ '^^ ^'^ ^^""^ \^^ 
iduUjr behind, with hanirinir b^ada and di^^o^^Vj.^^^^^ 
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fioding Deither game nor anrasement. Jean Marais , on his part, 
bore ap stonily, consoled himself with a low whistle as be followed 
bis master , and did not even seem surprised when Francis de 
Langy turned round and said , * * Do not whistle , Jean Marais." 

*'0h, very well, Sir," replied the valet; and, riding a little 
nearer, he added, '^This is a pleasant day. Sir; like a sullen 
woman in a fit of the vapours, not knowing whether to cry, sulk, 
or scratch. But it is growing dusky. Sir." 

**I know," answered Francis de Langy; **bnt I shall not go 
borne till night falls." 

**No , Sir , I suppose not ," said his companion ; ''but I was 
thinking that if you were to take the other road which runs from 
Senlis to Chantilly, and thence come round by Lachapelle, ve 
might stumble upon something. As we passed by the end , about 
ten minutes ago , I thought some one whistled down there." 

'* Indeed ! " cried Frauds de Langy eagerly ; '* I heard nothiog 
* of the kind, audi intended to take that road the other way after 
we had passed through the village. Are you sure you heard a 
Whistle?" 

* * Not quite," replied Jean Marais ; * ' but I think old Roland is; 
for, as he was trotting along between you and me , looking as doll 
as a farmer's wife coming from market with her eggs unsold, he 
stopped and cocked up one ear , bringing round his head towards 
the lane, as much as to say, 'What do you want down there?'" 

"Let us return!" cried Francis de Langy*. "You go the 
same way we have come; I will take the next turning and ride 
rfpnd by the paths through the wood. Go on till you reach the 
first road on the left, then down it, and we are sure tO: meet. " 

"Oh, I know every inch of the way," replied Jean Marais; 
" and if I hear my whistier again , I suppose I mv»i stay till you 
come?" 

This being settied, master and servant separated, tbe dogs 

following Francis de L&n%^ as Uitlc oldest acqiuiintance. The 

joung gentieman quickened \na ^%tfe ^si^.i^i^ t^^'oz^ \%.^ had 

said, but he met wilb nol\iiii%\»^V^^^^»^^^^^Vs^'^^ 

which Jean Marais had menWouee,, ii^t W^^ '^:^t^2^!^ 

cluuu^iu^oi Bome birds in tbfc iioo^- m>^v^^>.^«BS«^ 
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ftn apace, and he just saw the dim figure of Jean Marais advancing 
dowly, when one of the dogs at his side stopped and snuffed at 
something on the ground , giving , at the same time , a low growl 
towards the wood. Francis de Langy instantly sprang to the 
groand, and bending down, saw the mark of a footstep on the 
snow. 

''Down , dog, down ! " he said, as the hound leaped up upon 
Irim : *' If there be any one there , and a friend to St. Medard , let 
him whistle three times. " 

He spoke loud, but one faint whistle was the only reply. 
"Here, Jean Marais ! " he cried, ** take my horse, there is some- 
body here : keep back the dogs for the present ; ** and , pushing 
through the bushes, he traced the footsteps, which were distinctly 
maiked, into the wood. 

Several of the hounds would follow, notwithstanding the 
chidings of Jean Marais ; but Francis de Langy kept them behind, 
tUl one of them tried to rush past him with a loud bark , and 
Francis saw before him , by the light that glistened from the snow, 
a man sitting at the foot of a tree , in an attitude of extreme las- 
situde. 

** Good God! is it you?" he cried, advancing to the side of 
the Count d'Artonne , and chiding back the dogs. 

**Yes, indeed," replied the count faintly; "but I am ex- 
hausted and worn out. Yesterday I was hunted from Beauvais, 
and walked for twelve or thirteen hours without stopping. To-day 
I have found every road I wished to take guarded against me , and 
I had crept in here in despair. Francis, I fear you are come too 
late." 

"Oh, no, no!" exclaimed Francis de Langy; "do not say 
that; you are close to St. Medard, where we can easily conceal 
you for some time. Jean Marais ! Jean Marais ! " he continued, 
raising his voice. 

"Here, Sir, here!" cried Jean Marais coming forward. 
"Ah Monsieur, is it you? What, "Vft \i«v^lwixA'V='^^^^'^^^'» 
Ma m bad plight too, it seems ! WcW. pt^twiXVwis «xi^\SkKsv3t v^^ 
hYMiD //^ejr don't serve one purpose tiic^'VL%«N^^^^'^'^'^" , 
hougat I Wight want something to Vera exA ^e ^^\^ ^'^'^^ 
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young master determiDed to enjoy the beauties of to-day ; so I e*eD 
filched a biscuit and a little wine. Monsieur will for^ve me if 
you drink it, Monsieur d'Artonne. But take the biscuit first, 
take the biscuit first , *' he continued ; ** if your stomach is empty, 
as I judge it must be by your sitting on the snow , the wine would 
do you harm without something to eat. '' 

Eagerly did the count devour the light food that Jean Marais 
had brought , and then putting to his lips the small dried gourd, 
about the size of a strong man's fist, which the provident valet had 
not unfrequently with him to supply his own or other people's ne- 
cessities, he took a long draught, saying, when he had done, 
"Thank God! I have not eaten or drank anything for six-and- 
thirty hours. " 

** Good practice for Lent!" observed Jean Marais , receiving 
back the gourd and shaking it at his ear ; *' but how is this , Mon- 
sieur le Count, it is half full still? I shall carry it more lightly when 
it is empty. Finish it, finish it. Sir ! " 

The count took it and drank again, saying, *<This has saved 
my life, I believe. Lend me your hand, Francis; I think lean 
walk now. " 

*'You must not walk far, Sir," replied Jean Marais. **My 
horse will carry you to the chateau, and perhaps I had better carry 
you to the horse : it is not fifty yards. " 

"Oh, no!" answered the count ; "I can walk that distance." 

" But the footsteps, the footsteps ! " said Jean Marais ; "snow 
teUs tales. Sir, as every good hunter knows. " 

"Oh, we will soon efface the footsteps," replied Francis de 
Langy. "What do you think I brought the *dogs for? Here, 
hunt them over the ground, and then call them close together 
after us , as Monsieur d'Artonne and I walk towards the horses. " 

"On my life ," cried Jean Marais , " he improves rapidly ; he 
will beat me at my own trade ere long. Sir, I honour you for your 
device ; " and, making the dogs spread themselves abroad, he soon 
covered the whole space of ground with traces of their feet; and 
then, gathering them together, he followed close behind, while 
the count f JeaniDg on the arm of Ms young friend, slowly made his 
wajr towards the spot where the \ioTS^\i«>!dL\^^^^\^^ 
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MoDsieur d'Artonne moanted, though with diiBcuhy; and, 
turning their bridles homeward , they rode along in the darkness, 
the valet walking by the side of the horses, and the dogs following 
him. 

** We had better avoid the village , Sir ," he said , speaking to 
his master, *' for there may be people looking oat ; and then, when 
we get to St. Medard, how do you intend to get in? Ton mast not 
let all yoar servants see the count ! " 

** Certainly not," replied Francis de Langy; **bat you must v 
go on before , Jean Marais , and contrive to get them oat of the 
way. Then we will come round by the back of the farm , through 
the park gate on the north side , and into the ch4teau by the little 
north door, which will bring us directly to the back staircase 
leading to the corridor by my room. " 

** It won't do, Sir,'' said Jean Marais; **a thousand things 
might pat us out. There 's the accursed poultry woman with her 
hens and turkeys ; the gamekeeper will be looking after his dogs 
as soon as he sees them , giving them their soup , and going back- 
wards and forwards for an hour ; the groom will be staring forth 
for the return of his horses ; and the butler has been cooling his 
old nose for this half hour, depend upon it, watching for the arrival 
of his dear young master, and thinking you frozen to death. How 
am I to dispose of all of them? No , no ! my task must be within 
human capability. If you will take my advice you will stop at the 
little summer-house at the west corner of the park ; we can easily 
. open the window, and thexount can get in without ever dismount- 
ing. There 's a sofa in it for him to lie down upon ; and when all 
is still in the chAteau we can bring him in without anybody per- 
ceiving it. When he is safely deposited , you and I will go back 
together as we came , only I will lead my horse as long as we are 
upon the road , in order that if there be any traces of footsteps left 
they may continue to the end. " 

Francis de Langy was too wise to oppose any real amendment 
of his plan , and the suggestion of Jean Marais was instantly acted 
upon. The only thing that went at all contrary to their wishes 
was, that they met two peasants returning homewatds% bi<aSw^& 
nothing resoited affecting this tale , "^e n^^^xsksA ^vss^ ^si ^^jwx^'^ 
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the anxiety irhich their appeainDce prodaced. As tbe small light 
that eiisted was derived from the snow, neither party «ould distin- 
guish the other with any degree of accuracy , and the peasants did 
not even pause to say '* Good night/' not knowing that it was their 
young Seigneur who passed them. 

The summer-house to which Jean Marais had referred occupied 
an angle of the park wall , with a window looking each way ; and 
though from the side of the park it was raised by some six or seven 
steps above the general level of the ground ; from the road, which 
there passed over a bank , the window-sill was not higher than 
the head of a tall horse. Francis de Langy easily contrived to open 
the window , and aided the count with one hand while Jean Hands 
held the bridle of the horse , and at the same time offered his stoat 
shoulder as a step for Monsieur d'Artonne to put his foot upon. 
The entrance would have been easily effected by any man in health 
and vigour, but the state of eihaustion into which the count bad 
fallen rendered the feat somewhat difficult. It was accomplished at 
length, however; and then, proceeding along the park wall, 
master and man returned to the chateau , and entered by the great 
gates. 

It happened luckily that they did so, for they found a lieutenant 
of the Mar^chauss^e in the hall , and two or three archers at the 
door. Francis de Langy started when he saw them, and the coloor 
came into his cheek , but advancing promptly to the officer he de- 
manded , in a somewhat stem tone , to what he was inddbted for 
the honour of his visit. The lieutenant replied very civilly, how- 
ever, that, having learned the Countess dArtonne with several 
servants was then residing in the ChAteau of St. Medard , he had 
come thither to notify to her domestics that the Count d'Artonne 
being a fugitive from justice and condemned par oontumaee, all 
persons were forbidden under severe penalties to harbour or com- 
fort him. 

**This you know, Sir," continued the lieutenant, "is a 

iisusi and necessary proceedVn^^ oWiervV^ \ 5^tfsQN.^\i^\.^ve in- 

truded upon you at all, espedaW^ ^VV\i\s\^\fc\tfsva ^V^%.«s^\miJ:^ 

l^ancis de Langy gave \i\m uo ^utoxit^ij^m^^v \ftJ*«««o^ Y«^^ 

endiag that the notLacatioa Yiad b^n m^^..\^^«^^-^««^.V^ 
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bowed him <rat of the ch&teau , and saw the iron gates closed 
agiinst him and his men. On farther inquiry, Francis found 
cause lo suspect that, notwithstanding all his courteous expres- 
sions , the lieutenant of the Mar^chauss^e had farther objects in 
view than the simple one which he stated , for the archers had 
gone over the lower parts of the house and had made manifold in- 
quiries of all the servants, both in the chAteau and the offices 
round , as to the persons who had been seen coming and going in 
the neighbourhood. Of course they had gained no information, 
and the answers of the domestics were so distinct and straightfor- 
ward as to leave no room for suspicion even by a suspicious race. 

Whispering to Jean Marais to carry some refreshment to the 
count, IVancis proceeded to join the countess and Julie in the sa- 
loon. The eyes of both were turned upon him with an eager 
jglance as soon as he entered , and it was evident that they con- 
jectured rightly what was the object of his long ride on such a 
dreary day. He , too , was not a little anxious to communicate 
the result to those most deeply interested ; but the good Abb^ Ar- 
noux was seated in his chair by the fire ; and , with every sort of 
reverence for his excellent preceptor , Francis did not think fit to 
entrust the fate of the Count d'Artonne to the keeping of more per- 
sons than necessary. 

" I am very wet ," he said , *' so I will go and change my dress 
and be with you again immediately ; *' but, bending down over 
Julie as he passed her, he whispered, **your father is safe, my 
beloved. Give your mother some intimation whenever you can 
without being overheard." 

He was, indeed, as he had told them, drenched to the skin, 
and casting off his clothes he proceeded to put on dryer garments. 
Nor, if the truth must be said, did he stop there; he paid some 
attention to his toilet, wrung the wet from the thick curls of his 
hair and arranged them as he fancied best; for Francis de Langy 
was , after all, a sharer in all the feelings of youth, and was not at 
all indisposed to look well in the eyes of het h^ V^n^4. \L^^^^X!«!iv. 
jet Gnished when be heard a footfaW n^at'VftST^wsi^'Si^'^N '^^^'^^^^ 
moment, without any application fot Jiduvvssvwi , W.^V^^^'' *^ 
the face ofJeaoManis presented \l5e\i, %«^^% ^^^^^^^ 
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Withdrawing a step , he beckoned to somebody in the corridor, 
saying, in a low tone, **€onie, come, there is nobody here,'' 
and the Count d'Artonne himself entered and cast himself into a 
chair. 

** Always take an opportunity when you have got it," cried 
Jean Marais , ** the archers have given the servants enough gossip 
in the kitchen for two hours at least , so leaving old Joseph to keep 
guard I brought the count in at once. But now, Monsieur, where 
do you intend to put him , for we had better domicile him in the 
first instance?" 

** In there ," replied Francis de Langy , pointing to the door of 
a small chamber which was situated in one of the square towers of 
the chateau , and had been used by him as a study during his boy- 
hood, 'Mn there; there is no communication with it but throagh 
this room. It is the safest place in the house." 

** But Mademoiselle Julie will like to see her father sometimes, 
I should think," said Jean Marais, **and she will have to pass 
through your room , Monsieur ! " 

'* Julie will not object, and the count will trust her there ," re- 
plied Francis de Langy , with a smile at his servant's affectation of 
prudery, 'Ms it not so, my dear count?" 

. "I would trust her with you anywhere ," answered the count, j 
holding out his hand to him warmly ; * * you are her brother, Fran- I 
eis, till you are her husband, and Julie may Well regard you in ' 
such a light." 

''Well, well, then," said Jean Marais , laughing, ** I don't 
object, either — but I will go bring Monsieur some supper, for 
Hunger, when he likes it, can be a worse enemy than all the 
Mar^chauss6e put together." 

"But my wife and my daughter, Francis," cried the Count 

d'Artonne, "tell me, what of them? — Are they here? That 

man's words seem to imply that they were either in the house or 

coming soon. — Oh , Francis ! you cannot imagine what it is after 

one has been a wanderer wpou l\ift i^^c^ ^1 \hA'^'\dft world 7— cast 

opoa the cold compassiou ot mwt^xiarx ^vvwoJcvsra. ^\ %\.T«fis^3ei>> 

onea depriyed even of tbat — loxx^M . ^^^^^»x^ > ^\sSr«j^^^^ > ^ 

noaetobeJp, counsel, suppon, ox ^oll^^^ft-^^^>°^^^ ^^^^ 
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it is, I s^y, even to think of being restored to the warm touch of 
kindred affection — to the embrace of wife and child. Are they 
here, or will they arrive soon? 

The count was so much agitated that Francis judged it might 
be dangerous in his weakened state to tell him that Madame d'Ar- 
tonne and Julie were actually in the ch&teau ; and he consequently 
replied, **They are coming soon, my dear count. I hope you 
will see them to-morrow. Our good friend the Abb^ Arnoux is 
here ; but for many reasons we must not let him know of your 
being in the chateau. I will go and speak with him, however, lest 
he think me long absent. In the meanwhile take some refresh- 
ment; I will be back directly. No one will come in but those we 
can trust." 

Thus saying he left the count, and calling Jean Marais from 
the foot of the stairs , told him that he wished Monsieur d'Artonne 
to be left in ignorance that the countess and Julie were actually in 
tiie chateau till he had taken some refreshment. After which he 
summoned good Louise Pelet into the great saloon , which was 
Ttcant, and without a fire. 

^^AhlmonDieu^ Monsieur, *' exclaimed the quick little woman, 
**why do you stand here in the cold after the miserable ride yoa 
must have had? I will run and get some wood." 

**No, no, Louise," cried Francis de Langy, catching her arm, 
**! have but a few words to say to you. Can I trust you with a 
great secret, Louise?" 

** Certainly , Sir " replied the bonne, 

'*I believe I can, Louise," continued the young gentleman, 
"but this one is a secret on which my liberty depends, and per- 
haps the life of a person very dear to me." 

* * Speak ! speak , Sir ," answered Louise , — ' * that is to say if 
it is needful , for I am not fond of secrets , though I never told one 
of my own in my life, or any other person's either." 

Francis de Langy gave her full credit for the truth of her asser- 
tion, for Louise was much too rapid and taciturn to be at all ad^ 
dieted to gossip — a disease peculiar lo s\o^ wi^x^"^'^^^"^^ — ^^"^ 
BO tongue is busy about other persons' at!L«\xs ^X^OtLXsas* vss-^C^B^ia^^ 
better to be busy about. He then loVd \i^x sxjlr.^Vcv^'H "^"^ ^^'^'^^ 
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the count being in the ch&tean , and pointed ont the danger "Which 
might exist if the most remote suspicion of such a circumstance 
got abroad amongst the servants. Louise listened in silence for 
some time , though she had great difficulty in keeping herself still, 
erery now and then stretching out her foot to rub a spot upon the 
parquet, which seemed to her not quite so well poUshed as the 
rest. She felt it impossible , however, to wait for the conclusion 
of what the young gentleman had to say , but at length , seeming to 
think that he had spoken with unreasonable prolixity, she broke 
in, exclaiming, **Yes, yes,, I understand all. I *11 go and make 
him a bed — In your study you say? The best place in the world, 
nobody can find him there. I understand it all. Not a word. Sir, 
not a word — I '11 not speak a word ," and away she went without 
stoppinp to hear any more. 

Five minutes after she entered the room in which the count sat, 
with Jean Marais as his attendant at supper, bearing upon her bead 
and shoulders a mattrass twice as big as herself — as we see a little 
industrious ant often carrying away the body of a bee , or the quar- 
ter of a beetle, big enough, apparently, to crush half a dozen of 
its diminutive race. Both the count and Jean Marais started at 
the apparition ; but good Louise only made a slight curtsy to the 
count, saying, ** Good evening. Sir, good evening; a bad night 
this for travelling ," and without more ado she dragged the mat- 
trass after her into the inner room. 

The next moment she called to Jean Marais, and bade him 
fetch a bedstead from a chamber she named , telling him , also, 
where he would find a proper implement for taking it to pieces. 

Before her arrangements were complete , and the bed made to 
her satisfaction , Francis de Langy returned and sat down by the 
count, whom he found greatly refreshed. 

**A little repose,'' said Monsieur d'Artonne, ^'andlthinkl 
shall be as well as ever. I trust, however, Francis, that I shall 
not have to quit your hospitable roof before I have seen ciy dear 
wife and Julie." 

Francis smiled. ^* I hope uol,'* Yv^ te\\\sA^ \^«»€ that his 
IrJead was now better able to bear \]icLe«iftt\Mi%>''''^v.^«H«iN&'^«^ 
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be DO necessity for your doing so. Perhaps yoa may be able 
to aee them to-night if—" 

^'Theyarein the chAteaa!" exclaimed the count, seizing his 
jomg host's hand. **They are in the chateau! I thought so all 
aloDg. Oh! let them come as soon as possible." 

**I most contrive to get rid of my good friend the Abb6 first," 
said Francis; *'he is with them in the saloon. Lonise," he con- 
tinned , after a moment's thought , ** can you not go down and call 
Madame d'Artonne out?" 

Louise , however , was still busy in transforming the little study 
into a bed-chamber; and until she had done , she replied nothing 
but '* Directly, Sir, directly. — There, go in, Monsieur le 
€omte," she continued, as soon as the room was ready, **you 
will be better there than here, and I and this vaurien, Jean 
Marais, will wait upon you. Now, Monsieur, I '11 call her. Am 
I to bring her here?" 

" Let me speak with her first ," replied Francis de Langy. 

He accordingly met Madame d'Artonne at the foot of the stairs ; 
and while he was whispering a few words to her, Julie joined 
them. The moment after he led the countess up to his room door, 
and she and her daughter went in. When they came forth , an 
hour afterwards, their eyes were red, but smiles were upon 
their lips. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Three days passed over in the Chateau of St. Medard without 
any incident worth noticing. The snow , as the snow of November 
generally does , melted away; the season relaxed in severity, and 
■ature's face assumed a more smiling aspect. Jean Marais was 
commissioned to keep a watch upon everything that passed around, 
in order to guard against anything like surprise ; and his report 
each day was , that the troops of the Mar^chauss^e were wonder- 
folly busy all over the surrounding country and evidently upon the 
look-out for the escaped prisoner. Yet it was clear that they were 
DOW at fault ; and , like hounds that have lost the scent ^ they were 
rnnnJD^ ahoat without any clue lo his t^lteaX. "^wisv^oct ^Ksr- 
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tonne himself speedily recovered his strength , and passed the time 
very happily, relating to his wife, his dau^ter, and Francis de 
Langy, all the various events which had befiillen him since they 
met; — the flight, the pursuit, the difficulties, the dangers of 
the hair Vbreadth escapes , which to him who told and those who 
heard afforded matter of deeper interest than might be fiDund in 
them by the reader. 

On the fourth day, however, Francis de Langy having ridden 
out on some business to Senlis , and the countess and Julie being 
seated with the count, Louise Pelet suddenly entered the room 
where they were , with a face of unusual agitation. 

^^Mafoi! they seem coming down here," she said. 

''Who? — who?" exclaimed the count and countess, botk 
starting up. 

''Why, those rogues the archers, to be sure," she replied. 
"Luckily the chateau stands high, and one can see them along 
way off; but here they come down the avenue ; " and , taming 
their eyes towards the window, the whole party clearly distin- 
guished some ten or twelve archers riding along the road at a brisk 
pace towards the iron gates of the chilteau. 

"I had better go out into the park ," cried the count ; and Jean 
Marais entering at the same moment proposed a similar proceed- 
ing. But Louise, in her abrupt manner, exclaimed, "Pooh, pooh! 
nonsense ! you would be caught in a minute. We can hide you here. 
Look out into the corridor, Jean, to see that nobody is there. 
Now, Monsieur, come with me! they'll be cunning if they find 
you where I put you." 

The count followed her with a quick step as she ran along the 
corridor and opened the door of a room at the end. 

It was a large old- fashioned chamber, covered with ornamental 
painting of a peculiar style of arabesque , in which the heads and 
shoulders of Cupids , and Syrens , and Nymphs , and birds , went 
off into leaves, and stalks, and flowers, all very pretty but very 
nonsensical. The shape of the room was an octagon , of unequal 
sides , and each of the four corners was covered by a tall Venetian 
mirror , a fifth being over the chimney. To the farthest comer of 
this room , on the led Yiaivdi ^\^^ ^ \.q>x\^^\^^U.<. immediately pro* 
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eeeded ; and, after some fumbliDg and a few interjectioDs peculiar 
to France , she pulled back the mirror, which moved upon hinges, 
eihibiting a large closet in which was a store of supernumerary 
blankets and patch-work quilts. 

*'They will not fail to examine there," exclaimed the count 
as he looked in; **of course they will open the door of every 
cupboard." 

*'Bnt they cannot open it," said Louise, **if you turn that 
little handle in the inside ; unless they break the glass to pieces, 
it is as firm as a rock. I shut myself in there once , ten or twelve 
years ago, and thought I should never get out again; for, when 
they came seeking for me , they could not open the door , and I 
did not know the trick. Turn the handle either way , and it opens 
and shuts. Go in , go in ; there are their horses' feet." 

*'Go in. Monsieur, go in!" said Jean Marais, who had 
followed : ** we will contrive to draw them oflf the scent." 

The count entered the closet and closed the door, and while 
Louise shut up the room and turned the key , Jean Marais ran 
down and reached the hall just as the old butler of the chateau was 
giving admission to the Heutenant of the Mar^chauss^e. The 
archers were close at their officer's heels ; and the moment one of 
the huge wooden flaps was thrown back , leaving room to pass, he 
exclaimed, ** Quick! spread over the house as fast as possible, 
and give no time for escape. "^ 

"Mliat do you want here. Sir? and whom?" demanded the 
old butler angrily. *' There is nobody in this house who wants to 
escape. Who is it you want, I say?" 

**The Count d'Artonne ," replied the officer drily; *'we*are 
certain he is here." 

''Then you are certain of what is not true," answered the old 
man. ''The countess is here, but not the count. However, go 
and look for him , if you like; nobody stops you." 

The archers, indeed, had not waited for this permission, four 
or five of them having already entered. Spreading themselves over 
the house, they carried on their perquisitions with a rapidity which 
would have prevented the possibility of the count's escape or cqch 
eealmeot if the first intimation of llidt v^'^iq«5^\a!^.\^^^^\^^«% 
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delayed. Every entrance of the hoase was guarded, and me 
irere stationed at the angles to watch the windows of the iow< 
story, while others passed from chamber to chamber, lookio 
under beds and tables , opening closets and cupboards , and nen 
passing anything which had the slightest appearance of being 
door without forcing it open and ascertaining what was behim 
The examination of the lower story was soon complete , and thn 
of the archers monnted the great staircase , while two others we 
stationed at the bottom of two smaller flights of stairs to gnai 
against any one descending from above. Jean Marais and o 
Joseph followed the officer , and went with him through the varioi 
rooms; but, of course, nothing was found to excite suspicion 
him or create alarm in them till they approached the paint* 
chamber in which the count lay concealed. Jean Marais , indee 
could not refrain from smiling while the archers ransacked li 
master's chamber and the one beyond it , in which the connte 
and Julie were sitting. The officer , . who had a great deal of fe 
nation's politesse , made a thousand apologies to the countess 1 
being compelled by his duty to intrude into her room ; and althouj 
he caused every cupboard to be opened, it never seemed to stri 
him or the archers that the apartment of the two ladies was som 
what strangely encumbered with male apparel. 

'^ The fools ! " murmured Jean Marais to himself. '* JUpenst 
apparSment que Madame la Comtesse porte joHment de culott$i 
He took care , however , that they should not hear his observatio 
and followed them , giving the officer any information regards 
the rooms that he required with an easy and unconcerned air. 

*At length they came to the door of the painted chamber, whi 

they unlocked and entered. The furniture it contained was littl 

and the bed was soon looked under , a large cupboard by the si 

opened and examined , a couple of feather beds which it contain 

being dragged out and thrown upon the floor. While all this K 

going OB, Jean Marais was talking in a low tbne to old Josep 

but the moment alter , l\xt o^c^«c n«»k^^ \wmA «sA \!bksra.&tiQg 1 

nails under tlic frames in ^\ttc\i VV^\ttK%^\^^^^V*»saR&^«A 

attempted to puU Ibem baLt\i , Viftiwi «s\^«o\. %>is^^\wv'^\ 

iD/^lit lie something belilud. U^Xi^^x^^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
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iogthe one which concealed the closet, when Jean Marais gave a 
itu-t, seemed to listen, and then , raising his voice as loud as he 
could , continued his conversation with the old servant in a noisy 
tone, talking about the wind and the weather, and a thousand 
trifles. 

It seemed so evident that he wished to drown some other sound, 
tbat the officer listened with all his ears, and then turning round, 
eiclaimed in a stern tone , * * Silence , Sir ! ** / 

Jean looked confused , but held his tongue : and, in the still- 
ness that succeeded , quick steps were heard running along over- 
head , ^* Ho , ho ! " cried the officer; ^* run, Paul, run to the end 
of the staircase!" and, leaving the room as fast as possible, he 
liastened with one of his men to search the upper story, while the 
two others proceeded to eiamine the rest of the apartments on the 
Scst floor. 

Jean Marais took care to accompany the officer, but when they 
reached the top of the stairs, he looked out of the window into the 
;>ark , and after gazing forth for a moment, drew in his head with 
I well-satisfied smile. Every hole and corner was ransacked ; the 
lieutenant and the archers were completely puzzled. There were 
two or three small staircases, indeed, from the upper part of the 
t)uilding, but still it seemed that with the precautions they had 
;^en no one could have made his escape from the chAteau. 
Several women-servants were found in the upper story , busy in 
heir household tasks ; but they all positively declared that they 
lad never seen the Count d'Artonne in their lives , and that he 
certainly was not in the Gh&teau of St. Medard. The valet , in the 
meantime , chuckled gaily with an affectation of concealing his 
unusement, which succeeded in irritating the lieutenant of 
Har^chauss^e so as to make him turn and shake his fist at 
lim, saying, ^^Coquin! I think you are trying to make a fool 
)fme." 

''Not at all , Sir , not at all ,'\ replied Jean Marais, with a grave 
ice. * ' I was only thinking that you m\».l Yi\^^ ^«iafc\«i\^ ^fSs^ 
^ib a view ofeiercise, and when 1 am YioiiOxix^^'^VOBL^^^^'®^''^^^ 
' geatlemea of your cloth I do not o\i\ec\.\o %v*^ SSssR»i.^%^^^ 
reJi. V atme proTuener mea aroliers i «fe C«s\«^^^ ''^^'^ 
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say; bnt now yon have examined the top of the house yonhafe 
quite forgotten the bottom. There are the cellars. What an 
oversight you have made ! and besides , it is quite possible that 
this gentleman you are seeking may have concealed himself behind 
some of the wine. — You had better come down and remove it cot 
of the bins." 

<*Do you mean to assert, Sir, that he has never been here ?** 
demanded the officer. 

**Nay, I won't say that," replied Jean Marais ; '*Iwill speak 
to nothing beyond my own knowledge. He may have been here 
when I was a baby in arms , or at any time , indeed , before I 
entered my master's service ; neither can I pretend to declare that 
he is not here at the present moment; he may' be so without my 
knowing it. All I can say is , that from the time I was first groom 
of the chambers in the CMteau de St. Medard, I have never seen 
him nor beard of his being here." 

'* Where is your young master. Mademoiselle?" demanded 
the officer, turning to one of the maids. 

'* He went out early this morning , Sir ," replied the girl. 

** What do you call early?" asked the officer. 

" Oh , in the grey of the morning," she answered. 

** Does he go out every day?" was the next question. 

'*He has done so lately," said the girl, *'but not so early as 
to-day." 

''Do you know where he is gone to. Sir," continued the 
lieutenant , turning to Jean lHarais. 

''I mind my own business. Sir," replied the valet, sullenly, 
*'and never ask my master impertinent questions." 

*'You can give impertinent answers, though," replied the 
officer, moving towards the stairs. 

''Have you searched all these rooms?" he continued, when he 
had joined the archers whom he had left below. 

"Every hole and corner ," answered the men ; "but he mighl 
bare got down by that little slaltc^iaft." 

" That Jhe could not ," anwrw^^^^wi^^t^v^, ^'^ Vst^^^wst- 

tbe bottom is locked. You \i«LNe «wwv ^^\ws^\n'ks. t. ^^^ ^^^ 

trouble and disturbed a peacciAAe tenWi ^^^ t^^^^^^^n «^^^^ 
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ay will I would march you up and down these staircases till yoa 
kido't a leg to stand upon." 

Hie officer gaye him an angry glance but said nothing, and 
ducending to the ground floor he made the old butler open the 
cellars, judging that Jean Marais* mention of them might be a 
stratagem to prevent him from searching them. He then returned 
to the hall , and , after pausing a moment in thought went up 
tiairs again, forbidding any one but two of his archers to follow. 
Bis steps were heard sounding along the passages for some mi~ 
aotes, and it must be confessed that the valet's heart beat some- 
what more quickly than usual, till at length the officer and 
his companions descended without having made any further 
discovery. 

*'I never thought he was there,'' said the lieutenant, mount- 
ing his horse; **and, indeed, I am sure he escaped us that snowy 
night. The labourer at Lachapelle told us he had seen three men 
whom he did not know. Depend upon it the count was one of 
them , and is in Flanders by this time." 

Speaking thus to the exempt, who had accompanied his party, 
he rode away, the other merely replying, **Well, it cannot be 
hdped, we have done our duty." 

The moment the last archer was seen riding down the hill Jean 
Marais ran up to tell the countess that all was safe; but, as the 
chateau was in a state of great confusion for some time after , the 
maids and the men running hither and thither, and talking over 
the whole affair in separate groups , nearly an hour passed before 
in opportunity could be found of liberating the count from his 
strait confinement. 

Francis returned not long after, and, at first, felt a glow of. 
indignation rise in his cheek at the thought of the Chilteau of St. 
Medard being subjected to such perquisitions. His uncle , how- 
ever , had taught him to examine the foundation of all his feelings 
before he gave way to them , and he could not help smiling at his 
own anger when he remembered thai l\ie'NL«t^OiiVQ&'s>^^\iS^N*^^ 
restlitf. Just cause for the proceeding N»\i\G\i\v«L^V^tv\a\ft.^^s&ssi* 

Fi-om that day everything proceeded Nerj ^^^^^^ "> "^^ ^tM^^ 
!f ^^"^^ b^d come to the conclusiou , Wi^V. ^"^^^ c,^xxx^.^^^^ 
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bej;oiid their sphere of action , and the numerous parties iriiidi 
had been inquiring for him in all the villages round ahoiil wereis- 
called quietly to their quarters. Monsieur d'Artoimemig^haYe 
passed his time at the chateau in perfect safety if he could hifd 
been content to endure the confinement, bqt gradually it beeiao 
burdensome to him. The hope of obtaining any assurance of 
pardon before trial gradually faded away; the reflection, that the 
frontier was very near , continually offered an object of desirt aai 
expectation, and from time t^ time plans were discussed for fBttinl 
him safely across into Flandres. Various obstacles presentei 
themselves for some weeks , but at length it was determined thit 
the attempt should be made , and Jean Marais was once moif 
called to council as to the best means of effecting the object ii 
view. 

The only great difficulty seemed to be the want of a proper 
passport. The frontier was, at that period, strictly guarded, 
both by the police and custom-house officers , and no French sob- 
ject was allowed to quit his native country without permission of 
the government. This obstacle, for a time, seemed even to put 
the inventive genius of the valet at fkult ; but at length, after mnek 
consideration he said, '*I will do it. Sir, I will do it. iBunt 
have a week, though, and then you shallhave the passport." 

**How do you intend to manage?" demanded Frauds da 
Langy. 

*'Askno questions, Sir," replied the valet; ''this is a busi- 
ness vnth which you must not have anything to do. I will manage 
the whole and stand the risk myself. Only, if I get into a scrape 
you must do the best you can for me, and try to obtain my pardon." 

**That I will certainly do, Jean," replied Francis deXaogy; 
'*but consider well what you are about, Jean. I am sure Mob* 
sieur d'Artonne would rather risk passing the frontier witligiil t 
passport than have you to do anytUng dishonourable or raineai 
to yourself." 

''That I would, Jean," said the count, ''yonmnstdoiiolhief 
of the kind for me." 

*'0h, as to dishonour ," cried Jean Marais, ''there is no dft- 
boaour in cheating a pack of TOfSOSft; «xi^\l\Xi'^i:<s<i%TqiaEMM^.« i 
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but want of luck. I will do it; I wiU do it. You shall 
mssport) Monsieur; but nobody must ask any questions." 
be end of the week , fkithftd to his word , lean Marais laid 
the count a passport in due form for Monsieur Latrobe, 
ni of Lyons , trareUing into Flanders and England. He 
[iduced various papers fitted to identify the said Monsieur 
s , and , upon the strictest examination that the count and 
I could give , the whole seemed to be in due form and per- 
orrect. Jean Marais , whose love of adventure was uncon- 
le, declared his determination to accompanf the count 
' , in the quality of a servant , till he was safe upon the sea ; 
verything having been arranged, Monsieur d'Artonne took 
f his wife and daughter on the night ofthe twenty-third of 
t>er , and , passing unobserved out of the Chateau de St. 
I, once more commenced the anxious life of a fttgitire. 

CHAPTER XL. 

t night was dark, but clear and frosty; the sky was spar-* 
vith stars ; and , as the Count d*Artonne and Jean Marais 
quietly throu^ the park and out at a distant gate, the valet 
I on, looking neither to the right nor the left, whOe the 
on the contrary , gazed up more than once towards the sky, 
ice paused to take a last look at the ChAteau of St. Medard. 
te thought of nothing but the enterprise in which he was 
d, and how to carry it on successfully; while the other 
t fondly and tenderly of those he was leaving, and calculated, 
sickening sensation of apprehension , the distant period 
bey might meet again — if ever. Memory, too, so easily 
led by anything which speaks of the past, ran back over the 
j[one by , and contrasted the peaceful happiness which had 
th the anxious care of the present and the stormy aspect of 
ure. The count sighed deeply as they walked tbtQ^y^^^ 
id closed it behind them; Y)\A l^Msi'Wsxw&^Xftss^^ -^Ve^ 
)ies of a popular air of thatda^ , t^^Ywi^^^^^^^^^^"*??, 
Id body invigorated by the c\cw ^t^sV^ ^vt ^^'^'^^^^ 
h to be accustomed to \ic\as\XudfcS ot t^fiX- 
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Ailer proceeding five miles , the valet stopped before a shed c 
the edge of a low marshy piece of ground ; and , opening the lar] 
doors which shut out the cold wind , he led forth two stray horse 
which he had bought four or five days before at a distant foir. Bo 
were saddled and bridled , and upon each were a Ipair of saddl 
bags. *'I hope you are learned in the price of silks, Sir," ! 
said; *'for the right-band pocket is full of samples, which y< 
must talk very learnedly about in case of need. I bought them 
Beauvais two days ago, that you might take orders for the house 
Latrobe and Company , should you meet with a purchaser." 

The count smiled ; and, to say truth, his feeling of confiden 
revived from the light bearing of his companion ; for there is n 
thing which so much depresses as the aspect of despondency , ai 
every shade of fear and apprehension is decidedly infectious. 

Mounting their horses, they rode on, avoiding Senlis, ai 
taking the way towards Tournay; nor, indeed, did they m( 
with any adventure worthy of record during the whole of th< 
journey. It was performed as quietly and tranquilly as if no da 
gers of any kind had beset their path ; and , indeed , so it often 
in life , — that those things which we most apprehended , and 
regard to which there existed the most reasonable cause for dre< 
pass over easily and without a mischance , — while fate overta) 
us in a summer day's sport, or strikes his victim in the midst 
long-anticipated enjoyment. 

Jean Marais and the count crossed the frontier without dil 
culty, their passports being duly examined and registered; a 
the whole seemed so easy and gradual that, as they rode alo 
within the territory of Flanders, Monsieur d'Axtonne could ban 
believe that he was in another land , and that the danger whi 
menaced him was past. He thanked God, however, with 1 
whole heart, when he entered the town of Ypres, and heard 1 
jargon of a different country spoken merrily in the market-place. 

Directing their steps towards Nieuport, they were obliged 

wait for several days before a sY^v "^^"^ ^whA\^^^^ va wl (at Ei 

land, and then, the only one X\ia^\3^«^^'^'^^^>^^^^'^^ 

-s clear and the wind iavouiabV^; wi^^^^^^«^^^ ^ 
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depart ehecrftiUy , leaying the shores of the continent behind him 
for that little island which had acquired in former days the name of 
'^llie Wanderer's Home." 

When this was accomplished, our friend Jean sold the count's 
liorse in the first market he could find, and began to re-tread his 
steps towards the Chiteau de St. Medard ; but , in this instance, 
he committed a great error , which he would have avoided had he 
enjoyed the advantage of studying under our respected friend Rob 
Roy. We are told that it was the practice of that skilful merchant 
never to return from any of his trading expeditions by the same 
road that he went. But Jean Marais , over-confident from great 
success , forgot that very important maxim , and approached the 
frontiers of France following the identical line by which he had 
quitted them. On approaching the gates of the town of Arras, a 
momentary doubt of the prudence of his proceedings came across 
his mind , and , drawing in his horse , he hesitated as to whether 
he had not better go back again. As misfortune would have it, 
however, three of the town-guard were walking up and down before 
the gates, trying to keep themselves ^arm in the cold frosty 
weather which had then visited the world. When Jean Marais 
pulled up his horse, they eyed him suspiciously ; and, seeing that 
to retreat might be more dangerous than to advance, he quietly 
rode on, and was passing forward to the inn when one of the guard 
stopped him, exclaiming, ** Hollo, comrade! whither away so 
fiistf Be so good as show your passport here." 

'*0h, with all my heart!" replied Jean Marais, his usual 
coolness not abandoning him. ** Here it is!" 

The soldier took it, and walked with it into-a little house by the 
side of the gate, where he and another man conferred for so long - 
that Jean Marais began to think the circumstance rather suspicious, 
and iras considering whether it might not be quite as well to put 
vpurs to his horse and gallop away as fast as possible. Before he 
could execute this half-formed purpose , however ^ t\!A ^%^^ "^^^ 
his toiaapanion came out again , and loVdYativ , -vVOcv ^ ^vg^^»s^ 
Mir, to diswouDt, At a siga the other Wo so\^\ct^ ^^\»& -w^ ^ '•si 
He anpJeasaat words, "You arc llieven^^^'^^^^'*^'^^'^^^^^ 
^agf" sounded ia poor Jean's ears like a da^ oIWvwti^'k^* 
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' * Where is your eompapion ? ** was the next ([aestioii asked, is 
they led him into the guard-house. 

*'What, do you mean Honsienr LatrobeT" said Jean, de- 
termined to put a good fiice upon it to the last. ''He is gone to 
Eni^d; but why do you stop me? Is my passport not in orderl 
If there is any fault in it , it is his , for he gave it to me. I am bai 
a poor ignorant senrant, and cannot tell whether it is right ei 
wrong." 

''The passport is forged, young man!" said Ae commandet 
of the guard , who was within , filing his eyes sternly upon the 
prisoner; "it is forged, as you know quite well.** 

"Not I, indeed!" said Jean Marais. "How should I? TMs 
gentleman hired me to accompany him to Nieuport. As we wen 
to pass the frontier , he got me my passport himself: all I know of 
him is , that he is a very good gentleman and has paid me well." 

" I don't donht that ," replied the officer ; " and the police will 
pay you well , too. Did you ever hear the name of the Count d'A^ 
tonne?" 

"To be sure," answered Jean Marais; "but this was Moo- 
aieur Latrobe, merchant of Lyons;" and, determined to turn 
even the mistake he had made to some account, he added, "Do 
you think, Sir , if I had known I was travelling with a forged pass- 
port, I should have come back by the same way I went? Conld 
not I have gone round by Peronne quite as well?" 

" There is something in that," muttered the officer. "Briag 
in his baggage ; and you , be so good as to turn out your pockets, 
young man. Search him! search him thoroughly!" 

The unpleasant process was immediately commenced, and, 

with an eye of considerable anxiety, Jean Marais saw the various 

articles which his bags contained pulled out one by one and Md 

upon the table. To say truth , he was not very sure of what might 

be found there himself; for he had been obliged to pack his goods 

and chattels hastily and in secret, snatching a moment when h« 

eould do so unobserved. \ai\ow& tttV\^^% ^\ v^^^i^ vs^^msKd at 

£rst; then some patterns oi s\\k , '«\a^\i>MA %^\.\\3N»\o&\«!^s 

J^ymistake; then some manei, wiVS^^^^;-^^'^^^^^ 

had bought ID nanders , ^\^\i «^v^*^ ^ ^^m>i\^^^ 
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ind the guard, pHttiog his hand into either side of the large leathern 
peckets , declared there was nothing more. Jean Marais felt a 
ttomentiry triumph; but, as most other triumphs, it was soon 
clouded. Having finished his examination, the soldier threw 
down the bags carelessly on the floor, when out rolled something 
which at first right appeared nothing but a two-sous piece. Jean 
Hands could not , however, prevent himself from turning a little 
pale when he beheld it, though the eye of the officer was fixed upon 
has countenance. 

*'Let me see that!^ exclaimed the latter; and on its being 
pkeed in his hands he smiled grimly , asking, **Whatdoyoucall 
this, my friend? Look here! a sous polished on one side, with 
die official seal cleverly engraved upon it. Now , master , what 
have you to say? Compare that and the stamp upon the passport." 

**I know nothing of it," replied Jean Marais boldly; **my 
BMSter gave it me in change as a sous ; and , seeing that it was not 
like other sous , I thought it was some foreign coin and put it in 
my bag yesterday.*' 

**Ba," said the officer, **ha! Awaywithhim; all this will be 
ilffestlgated hereafter. Take him to the Baudets, — or stay; — 
call sotte of the town sergeants , I can't spare you ; " and , in the 
q»ace of about five minutes, poor Jean Marais found himself walk- 
ing between two guards up to the town prison. 

As the very first step, he was thrust into a cell, where he re- 
mitted for the whole of that day and the next , without any com- 
mmleatioB with any one , except with the gaoler. On the follow- 
ing morning he was taken before the magistrates of the town and 
eunined at length. Investigations in the prison ensued, and 
mmierottB proceedings, into the details of which we shall not enter, 
m tho particulars of French procedure would be very little interest- 
ing to the English reader. Jean Marais concocted as skilfhl a de- 
ISBBce M the circumstances would admit, and, although various 
•tieflijpts wem made to induce him to inculpate others, not one 
m0fdjmB60dMsIips which could in au^ &^^^ ^^^^^^a.Ns^e»2&K- 
tutu ofth€ Cb&teau of Medard. H\s caa\ioxi , Vai^ftfc^ > ^«^ ^"^ 
I^tbtahe did m€ even write to bis maslex •, mA^^«wsss ^'^^ ^^^ 
«"«Arerfiii45ww«iceofhi»falc, and ol VwA ^^ ^iJw. ^"^^^ 
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tonne , till he suddenly received a small slip of paper from an n 
known hand, containing the following notice: — '*Jean Man 
has been convicted of the forgery of public papers, and sentene 
to eight years in irons. He is at Bic^tre." 

These tidings were too true. Poor Jean Marais bad been tri 
and condemned with very little delay , and it must be ackno 
ledged that the sentence of his judges was just. Nevertheless 
was condemned for that which he did not himself believe to b< 
crime ; for there are particular persons whose minds are so cc 
stituted by nature, or have been so twisted by circumstances, 
to render them insusceptible of the idea of any law but that a 
which they form for themselves. Assuredly this is a vice ; bn 
am afraid all the world are more or less tainted with it, for we st 
very seldom Ond our appreciation of crimes and delinquent 
either altogether conformable to the laws of our country or to 
laws of God. A man grievously insulted by another knocks I 
down , and beats him heartily. All this is quite contrary to 
law, and yet it would be difficult to find any one who, in his hti 
would pronounce him culpable. In greater things, alas, it is 
same ; and each man picks out of the great mass of offences 
own little store of reservations , which he thinks very jusUfia 
though harsh legislators have condemned them. 

Now, nothing on earth could have persuaded Jean Mar; 

that he was committing the least evil in the world in manufactur 

a passport for the Count d'Artonne. He rather thought it lauda 

than otherwise ; but still , as Jean Marais had a good deal of phi 

sophy in his nature he was perfectly prepared to be punished fo 

when he was caught. He did not even accuse the laws of har 

ness or injustice ; and it seemed to him , when the whole af 

was over and the sentence pronounced, that he had been playing 

cards with the authorities , and that they had won the game. I 

haps nobody but a Frenchman could have viewed it in this ^ 

but that nation has a happy instinct which leads them to make 

jbest of every thing , and Jeaa ^aiws ^^^^^'sa^ \v.\sv ^ xer^ h 

degree. The painful pari oi X\ift \i\i^\\ife^«» > Xiq^'kh^t ^ «i^\i ^ 

The order for removing l\ift Btisoti^x^^tom Kk^^ WB^^Vxx^^ 

^nd the iinjpleasaiit process ol\i^iii%^^^a^^^^^ «^^^^^ ^^^ 
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a a cart to the metropolitan depAt, to wait the daparfore of 

)T the galleys , was gone through by our f^oor friend witk 

feeling of despair he had ever entertained. It is a sensa- 

ich those v/ho make the laws and frame the punishments 

e intended to be the safeguards of society, should take 

1 care never to arouse in the heart of any but the most aban- 

It was the despair of eyer recovering the station and 

;ter now lost ; — of ever casting off the stain, and the shame, 

le companionship of vice ; — of ever doing well from that day 

to tiie end of life. Cautious, cautious, indeed, should the 

.ator be before, as a part of the punishment for any one offence, 

lys to the culprit, '*Thou shalt never more return to virtue; 

thy place henceforth amongst the children of crime ! " and yet 

is proclaimed by the sentence of almost every judge in almost 

ry land, and will be, so long as laws are directed only to punish, 

i not to reform. But there is, also, such a thing as educatioa 

vice, as well as encouragement to it, and the great school has 

vays been — where? Not the gaming-house , the tavern, the 

■othel, the den of thieves. No, readers, no; the prison! There 

the finishing school , where, under the most expert masters in 

ery kind of iniquity, young and ignorant offenders are trained up 

supply worthily the vast society of rogues and vagabonds 

roughout Europe. Oh! had the great philanthropist, when he 

svoted his life to improve the corporeal treatment of the prisoners, 

• purify the air they breathed , and to diminish the diseases that 

lily carried them down to the grave ; — oh ! had he directed his 

tention to change their moral treatment, to purify the atmo- 

)here of vice which spreads around them , and to diminish the 

tal diseases of the heart and mind that carry the spirit down to 

ell itsdJd he had done even a belter work than the noble one he 

> nobty performed ! 

It ins into one of the most abominable of these schools that 
ian Marais was about to be transferred from the prison of Arras, 
he journey was long and terrible, and the companion to when 
s was chained was one of the worst of those depraved criminal 
ho go on in a course of habitual crime without ever steppin 
syond a certain limit , so that vice and "^xnA&Xo&K^V %>\^Kftft.^ 0^ 
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the alternations of a fever , through the whole extent of a life which 
Is often protracted to an extraordinary length. Hardened, de- 
-sperate, and abhorring all who were in any degree better than him- 
self, his comrade of the chain proved, for a certain time, as un- 
pleasant a companion as Jean Marais could have met with* He 
■seemed to have made up his mind, as soon as he discovered that 
his neighbonr was not what he called qgranchi, or free of the 
trade, to torment him to the utmost of his power; but Jean, vhe 
knew himself to be in no condition to resist, showed such an indih 
mitable good humonr , that he even won upon the villain who tn- 
velled by his side , and, having accjuired in the prison at ClenuNDt 
a few words of the argot y or jargon, of the fraternity, his cobh 
panion applied himself to perfect him in the language which he 
himself spoke. Jean proved an apt scholar, and, as he was not 
at all unwilling to acquire any knowledge which might be usefiil it 
an after period , he showed so much zeal that his instructor imir 
gined he was inclined to become as great a rogue as himself. 

*'Ah,'' he cried, with pride and satisfaction, at the end of the 
fifth day, **you will soon be Mtjaspiner garuche 9Sw€ll9AVSi 
of us, and you will find it very usefiiil, especially if you want to 
take the air, which, of course, you will try for as soon as yoa 
can." 

**If you mean make my escape," replied Jean Harais, ''that 
I certainly will. Had I thought I should be condemned I would 
have done so long before , for I have got out of a worse prison thin 
Les Baudets." 

'*0h, oh," cried his companion , ''then you have been in the 
jrartieAo before ! butifyouwanttoknowhowto<feeari9r, you and 
I can soon get it up between us , for I dare say I iriuill beinur/f- 
ran^/ at the 7V«ne, and I can always find a way to plaMMHithe 
violin:' 1^' 

This latter expression somewhat puzzled our frieaMpli^ll** 
jais, and his countenance plainly indicated his doubt, thalUseoBH 
panion's piayii^ tq)on the violin could have any effect upon^ 
escape. 

'*H«, ha, ha!" cried the other, *' I mean I shall be your bed- 
i!s//oiratfhebagne, 8Adw«'«\\SL^sA%.TU!»&&^l^&aii(Qarin»i.'' 
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In sneh iostnictive eomrersation the fourteen or fifteen conTicts 
patted their time in the waggons tiiat drew them towards Bicfttre, 
rdieving the more serious considerations of making their escape, 
Imocking the archers on the head , and other such interesting spe- 
ndations, bj telling stories of their lives, and boasting of the of- 
ionees they had committed. There are certainly two sides to the 
vorld , and on one — the side which Jean Marais now saw — all 
things are reversed. Instead of boasting of high deeds , or making 
I pretence' of virtuous conduct, these men seemed to place the 
point of honour at the other extreme of the moral line, and not only 
to detail the crimes they had actually committed with pride and sa- 
tisfoction, but, as there is always a variety in vice, to fabricate in- 
iquities they had probably never had the opportunity of plunging 
into, and adorning the history of their lives with a multitude of 
fictitious offences. 

Poor Jean Marais did not become the more pleased with his so- 
ciety the more he saw of it, and if no other motive had induced him 
to determine upon making his escape , in case of his pardon not 
arriving very soon, the desire of delivering himself from such com- 
pany would have made him take that resolution. 

The convoy of prisoners stopped at Compi^gne, and, in talking 
over his situation with his companion, he expressed an eager desire 
to communicate the fact of his imprisonment to some persons iiriio 
ke thought might help him. 

* * Oh ! " said the other, * ' if you 've got a hind wheel to give me 
I will soon make it run , and we will find ajlyer and some thin for 
you to embroider.'* * 

Jean Marais was , by this time, sufficiently master of the lan- 
ipiage to understand that he meant to say , if he had a crown piece 
lie would soon procure him pen and paper to write upon ; and the 
Gonyquence was, the production of the letter, or babillard, as 
the convict called it, which was despatched through one of their 
acquaintances in the town of Compi^gne to Francis de Langy , at 
Hie ChAteau of St Medard. Poor Jean Marais, however, wasde- 



* Si Toas arez une roue de derridre je la ferai courir^ et x<^u& vasw^^ 
una voUigeante et de la mince pout bioto. 
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stloed yet to play his part in a great number of scenes before be 
obtained his liberty, and the first act of the drama was Bicto. 
Aroiding the town of Paris the gang of convicts, with the archers 
accompanying it, passed on till they reached those famous heif^ts 
between YilleJuif and Gentilly, which have seen , perhaps, more 
varied kinds of sorrow and despair than any other spot upon the 
globe, be it where it may. This is no rash expression of the Vh 
mance writer; no extravagant exaggeration of the trath, atthongh 
there have been prisons fnll of horror and crime which at first sight 
one might suppose no less dark and horrible than Bic^tre. Bnt a 
few words, a very few, upon the history of that place, wflliiMm 
that we speak by the card. 

Bic^tre was once a splendid chateau , built in 1204 , by John, 
Bishop of Winchester, and it continued the scene of much revelry, 
vice, treason, and folly, for two centuries. Some time after that, 
however, its destination was changed, and it was appropriated to i 
three-fold purpose , every one of which tended to render it bat the 
abode of misery. It became a poor-house, an hospital forlnnt- 
tics, and a prison. Destitution, madness, and crime, werenov, 
for some centuries , its tenants ; and thus , could the history of 
Bic^tre and its inhabitants be displayed to the eyes of man , we say 
fearlessly, that no spot upon the face of the earth would present 
such a record of agony as that. 

It was to this dark abode that, in a glowing day of the eaily 
spring , Jean Marais was drawn , and passing through some iron 
gates and a court, which was thronged with destitute poor who 
there received a miserable subsistence , the waggons entered a se- 
cond court, on the other side of which was the prison. At the 
gate, the horses stopped, the archers drew up on either hand, and- 
the convicts were marched one by one into a small bureau , where 
their names were put down in a register. They were then ordered 
to proceed, and, strictly guarded as they went, were led on into 
another large square court, where Jean Marais paused and, gazed 
around him with a sickening heart and a feeling of horror and 
dismay. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

*' Here is a letter, Sir, brought by the king's conrier," said 
the old butler, just as Francis deLangy was getting into the caleche 
to proceed to Paris , in the hope of obtaining a pardon for Jean 
Marais; although, to speak the truth, that hope was faint, for 
the difficulties which had been made even to receiving any applica- 
tion on behalf of the Count d'Artonne were very discouraging. 

Francis de Langy instantly perceived that the address was in 
the hand of the Yiscount de St. Medard , and , breaking open the 
seal, he found a few lines to himself, informing him of his kind 
friend's safe arrival at the Isle of France , and another letter en- 
closed for the Abb6 Arnoux. Leaving Francis to pursue his 
journey to Paris , we must beg leave to look over the abba's shoul- 
der while he reads the contents of Monsieur de St. Mcdard's letter, 
which he did, be it remarked, with evident interest and satis- 
ftetion. 

*' My dear abb6 ," the viscount wrote , '* Here I am once more 
in lands which I have not seen for many years , and amidst scenes 
which , though they were once perfectly familiar to my eye , now 
burst upon me with all the freshness of novelty. The luxuriant 
vegetation of southern climates is certainly one of the most striking 
things in the world; the quantity and variety of the fruits, the 
enormous size of the leaves, the rapidity of the growth of plants, 
all fill me with astonishment , especially when I consider the burn- 
ing suns under which such fresh and magnificent foliage is pro- 
duced. I have been on shore some four or five days, and the vessel 
will probably remain here at least a week longer. I shall make full 
use of my time in reconsidering all my impressions of the objects 
presented by this climate ; for at Pondicherry I shall have more to 
do with man and man's works , than with those of nature , or God, 
if you will. I have done my best, then, to clear my mind of all. 
previous views , and I have asked myself what signs of the hand of 
God I perceive in the things around me. That is the course yon 
would have me pursue , I think ; and I cannot help acknowledging 
that it does seem as if, in all this ana^ ol n^%<^Vc^\^ isaj^^^'^w^'^. 
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by whateyer immediate agents it may be brougbt into existence, 
there were an end and object worthy of a high and intelligent Being. 
It is true that we can perceive a certain hydraulical process by 
which these vast and spreading leaves, these enormous stems, 
these rich and juicy fruits, are raised np from the soil in a wonder- 
Iblly short space of time , and that we can account for the whole, 
In short, upon mechanical principles ; but still there remains the 
extraordinary and beautiful fact, that those mechanical principki 
are so nicely adjusted and applied as to produce such trees , sMh 
fruits, such leaves, in the very spot where a burning son renders 
them most grateful , most necessary to the sentient bdngs pUeed 
in this part of the globe. I say it is an extraordinary fact , my deff 
'abb^ , and although I will not admit that it absolutely proves the 
existence of a God , still it is a step gained towards your theoiy, 
which I willingly admit. It will require my mind, however, to 
be satisfied of the universality of such indications of design, before 
belief will go farther with me than to conclude that ^ combina- 
tions are accidental. Sometimes, I am inclined to think , we dai 
them very convenient — sometimes, very inconveirieDt. 

^But, however, I suspend my opinion; and in the mean tine, 
I cannot help expressing my admiration of all that I behold. I wae 
sitting in a garden yesterday, actuaUy watching the progress ef 
vegetation : I say watching it , for here one can perceive absoKiteiy 
the details of the process. The leaves grow beneath ray eyes; and 
the sap, rising through its thousands of channels, casts out mfllioos 
of other tubes as it goes on, in endless ^-ariety, yet with infinite 
exactness. It is really worth while coming to the Isle of France le 
watch the operations of the vegetable world on a scale sufficiently 
large f(rr the human eye to mark all that takes place with aeemney." 

*' All?" said the abb6 , as he came to a break in the viscomit's 
letter: **all? Who ever yet detected the thousandth part of what 
takes place in that even with which he is best acquainted? But let 
us see farther : here is more written at a later date." 

" Ton will not think it altui^^ " t.wvV\«»R^^'fc ^Asmsma^ in a 
part of bis letter beanng A«le \ii^ ^M W^»^^^^^. w^^^>^^ 

A-d previously written; *'^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ t^^fj,!^ 
\rnouK, or childish, thai ls\iov\a.^v.x^^^^^^^%^>^^^ 
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kil ; bat those animals are abundant here, and I have been watch- 
fig two of them in the yard of the governor's honse. It is a Strang* 
andabeaiitifiil siglit to see the tenderness and the patience of the 
mother , the sports and the rejoicing of the little one in the glories 
of its new existence. But what interested me more than all was, 
the strange contrivance of natnre to give food to the yonng one of 
the kind best calculated for its tender state. That the very ftct of 
her prodncing a young ofibpring like herself should give her the 
aeans of supporting it with nourishment of a peculiar sort, per- 
fectly adapted to it in all respects , is certainly startling in itself; 
and I say with you , that if these things are brought about by 
chance, it is a >'ery strange one ; and I do, I own, find it difficult 
to admit that even general laws , as some people have called them, 
or, what is more philosophical , inherent properties in the existing 
wiiverse , should produce such nicely adjusted results throughout 
sack infiaite varieties of being , without what is called design. It 
was not die poor goat that led me to this alone ; but I got puzzled 
andconftised; I found my former conclusions unsatisfactory, and 
InsoiBcient to account for all that I saw ; and I went away to the 
school of anatomy, where the chief professor is an old acquaintance 
of mine, a philosopher, that is to say, according to the common 
acoeptalioB — I mean, a doubter of tilings that other men believe. 
Bit was very §^ad to see me again ; and , after the first salutations, 
leaked him to show me what his pupils were about. Unfortunately, 
there iras no dissecting going on , but he let me see some very 
beantifbl models in wax of the eye, the tongue, the ear. I was 
astonished. What beautiful contrivances! what wonderful dedves 
to give us all the senses that we possess ! He explained every part 
as he went on; he told me, this is for this purpose, which he 
mentitoed — - tiut , for another. The object of tUs is to produce 
such and such effects — the dedgn of that is to arrive at such 
motions and at such sensations. ^Look at the formation of the 
ribs!' he said, when he saw me somewhat surprised; * it seems 
very simple, and merely produces a sort oIYivlXa cQ\iVi^xi^^^»KssQi^ 
ibe heart, and the superior viscera; bul, \xi I^rX, \\. V^ ^ ^^^ 
cun'oas and compUcated contriyance, ftUcd mV\i\vva^«a» ^sA^J&s^s^' 
eviUages, ropes and pulleys , for the purpose ^^ c«i«»^^% "" 
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contracting the s|>ace within, in the act of respiration ; and, 
is perhaps more wonderful than all , on the inferior side of e 
these ribs is a nicely-formed groove , which gives shelter to 1 
vessels and nerves, and protects them from all injury.' 

^'^Designl purpose ! object! contrivance!' I exda 
* then who is the fiibricator of all this wonderful machinery?' 
Nature,' he answered; 'she acts by certain laws and fixed 
ciples.' *Laws!' I cried; 'what, without a lawgiver? I 
without a contriver? A great object arrived at by the mos 
plicated means , without an intelligence to devise those n 
Oh, no, no!' I returned, Amoux, to my own chamber 
my whole thoughts in confusion ; I caught a faint glimmeri: 
magnificent and beautiful scheme , in which it seemed that 
merable varieties of creatures , possessing that active and sc 
existence which we call life , were formed by the will of a hj( 
beneficent Intelligence — surrounded by objects calculated 
them happiness, protection, and support — and endowe< 
Acuities infinitely graduated in extent for different class< 
sorts of enjoyment, from the insect on the edge of a flower 
philosopher contemplating the heavens; and, in the midst 
scheme , I pictured to myself the great Intelligence that pi 
and executed it, looking at its vast perfection, and pronoi 
that ' It was very good.' But then lil&e a clap of thundei 
upon me the thought of death, destruction, and decay, pas 
crime , violence , and wrong — the beings that were made : 
and satisfiiction rending and devouring one another, and f 
wonderful creation blighted, blasted, and destroyed. Ever 
fell again into confusion to my eyes; the darkness seemed c 
dark ; and I ask you , Arnoux , you who have guided me thi 
what is it that has done this? If a God made the beautifuLi 
in all its perfections, what is it that has disfigured it?" i 

'*Sin! sin! sin!" cried the abb^, dropping the letter; 
sin, mj son ! " and , casting himself on his knees before a 
£i, bepnjed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

iseases and places affecting the body are generally dif- 
;r the whole world at certain periods, each country suffer- 
degree nearly at the same time , so moral pestilences and 
aladies are equally epidemic, and we find at particular 
Imost all countries undergoing these inflictions alilLe. In- 
curious historical table might be drawn up , showing in 
the vices and follies of each different period, with their 
tions in various countries , — the military madness of one 
e lawless fiiry of another, — the bloody fever of civil wars 
g in its season^ over the whole world , — the licentious 
preading abroad immediately after , — the spasms of fa- 
, the atony of infidelity, the St. Titus's dance of levity, 
lelirium tremens of revolution , following each other, and 
the whole frame of society. 

)f the great evils of the past age whereof we write — and no 
country was exempt from it — was the long and tedious 
which almost all matters of business were subject, and 
lecially in the courts of law. It was the same in France as 
England in all civil processes between individuals; and a 
difference appeared between the conduct of those civil 
s and the trial of criminal offences. The latter were ge- 
ery rapidly concluded, except where the power of an arbi-« 
narch interfered ; the former were drawn out to months, 
astres, sometimes centuries. One fact, however, may 
explain this difference. In criminal cases, little was to 
y lawyers but blood ; in civil causes there was property, 
Ques of which were transferable and transferred to the 
)f the gentry of the robe. This seems to be the only ratio- 
>n why, when two or three days is fijlly sufficient to deter- 
> the satisfaction of all , a man's right to live or die, the 
Beld, or a thousand pounds, eui %f\dk^tKi\^^ ^a»:^^^S^ 
s sold and the thousand pounds si^caX* 
and tardily proceeded the eause ol^^'fe ^««fi«sv\&v»^^ 
>e LaDgy, and when Francis wtVs^^ \ti^««a»> ^"^ 
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seven months after the new heir had started np , he found that 
scarcely anything but forms had been gone through. The notary, 
the avou^ , the advocate , assured him , however , that in two or 
three days more , the cause would have a preliminary hearing be- 
fore the courts, and part of his time each afternoon was spent in 
the halls of the parliament , the morning being given up to efforts 
for the purpose of obtaining the pardon of Jean Mards. He first 
applied to the Marquis de Langy, who promised to interest himsdf 
in the matter, and kept his word; but he also attempted to engagB 
many of those whom he had known and associated with io thehappy 
peaceful days of early youth , which now seemed to have fled for 
ever long before early youth itself was gone. But here he wis 
taught one of those sad a ad bitter lessons which every man htf 
sooner or later to learn in life , unless his position be a hif^ and 
commanding one, which renders others subservient to it and 
eagerly disposed to obey the behests of him who possesses it 
"When he spoke to the old in behalf of his servant , they IkleiMd 
and shrugged their shoulders , evidently showing they con»d«red 
the application as a trouble and an annoyance. When he spoke 
to the young , they either treated it lightly and passed it by with t 
jest, or else assured him they were already engaged in pleadiag 
the cause of some one else with the minister or with the king, or 
that they had no interest whatsoever, or that it was impossible to 
obtain such a favour. In fact , he met with difficulties , delay, 
insincerity , falsehood , indifference ; but no friendship , no xealr 
And such is the world. Try it , re^ider , and yoa will &id it so. 

Day after day he returned home from courts of law andfron 
polished circles, with that coldness of heart.which the young and 
inexperienced feel on their first encounter with the hard realities 
of a selfish and corrupt society. 

It was now, as the reader, if he have computed ezaetlj, wiU 
kaow , the early spring of the year , before the sun has made any 
great progress , ere the days have lengthened or become warm. 
Francis had passed the evening in the place so happily and poeti- 
cally named the Salle de Pasperdus , or Hall of Lost Steps, where 
ibe litigants in causes tried before \]bL«^«s^wsiftnt were accustomed 
to waste the weary hours of cxpec\ax\oii w^^CtoVt wo»a ^»Qft ^[^Vr 
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iMiiiif . He had ftmnd some little matter for interest in watchin 
Tarions persons as they paced up and down from one end of tha 
loD|f stono-payed chamber to the other ; and many was the dark 
many the sorrowed history , which he thought he could trace upon 
those sad and careworn countenances. 

Now went by a man advanced in life, with a pale face and 
thranken features, and a haggard eye bent sightless upon the 
groosd, while the thread-bare coat, the ill-washed collar and 
ruffles, the black-hilted sword worn white at the edges of the 
riieath , spoke that sternest kind of poverty which festens on the 
well-bom and the well-bred , and sucks the heart's blood with the 
month of a vampire. Speechless, silent, moumftil, he walked 
along, the ever-bitter presence of his own despair shutting out 
from his sight all other objects. 

,Then came a more angry kind of grief, one ronsed into rage by 

loss and disappointment and delay. With an irregular step , an 

eye generally cast down but raised at the sound of every opening 

door, hands clenched and twitching, in convulsive eagerness, 

and lips muttering the reproach and curse ; he took the accus- 

U)med walk of the long-expectant suitor. Then came the widowed 

nother and her stripling son , looking in vain for their denied in- 

eritance , with meek , sad countenances , and often tearful eyes ; 

he in gloomy communion with her own painful thoughts , he 

ieving for himself and her , but striving to win her from her dark 

veries by idle prattle , which only rendered them more bitter and 

)redeep. Ever and anon, however, would pass by the flntter- 

; advocate , with his conceited air of conscious importance ; or 

successful litigant, smiling and chattering, and taking snuff 

n his gold box ; or Ae smooth avou^ , mocking the victims of 

law with soft soothings and insincere consolations ; or the grim 

ry and greffier, the executioners of many a hard decree. It 

t sad, a humbling, a despairing scene ; and, as the day drew 

rds a close , the dropping sound of rain fast falling from the 

rejecting eaves was heard between the intervals of steps, 

the light grew dim and grey under the heavy clouds that co- 

the skies , rendering the aspect of the whole more meUnr 
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''Is there any chance of its coming on tonlay? " said Francis de 
Langy to his advocate , as he looked oat for a minute. 

''Oh yes, yes," replied the man ; " yon must stay for another 
hour. I will send to you whenever it is called." 

He knew at the very moment that there was not the slightest 
chance of the cause being heard for a month. What made him, 
then , thus play upon a client's feelings? Was it that the mind of 
man , when long accustomed to witness and to deal with agony, 
anxiety, and care, learns to take a cruel pleasure in protractiag 
the pangs of expectation , exciting anticipations that are to be dis- 
appointed , hopes that are to be broken? No , he did it mechanir 
cally ; it was part of the jargon of his craft : the latent motive, per- 
haps, being to make the client think that something was doing, 
that men were busy with his cause , that they were giving him his 
money's worth of time and attention; but even this he did .not 
acknowledge to himself, and very likely would have ntade the same 
answer to one who asked him. What is it o'clock? There is i 
great difference between the two sorts of cruelty , the indifferenee 
to another's pain , and the fondness for inflicting it; and the latter, 
thank Heaven , is very much less common than the former. 

On receiving this reply, Francis de Langy left the hall for a 

moment and told the servant to take his horses home , for it was 

now one of those still, quiet fidls of rain which promise to continue 

long, and he did not wish to keep eitjher man or beast out under 

such a sky. He then returned and passed the weary time till the 

court rose , when he , in common with the rest , quitted that hall 

of disappointment. When he came out upon the steps , the nhk 

was still pouring on ; and , of the throng that issued forth along 

with him , some paused for a few minutes and looked about before 

• they quiKed the shelter even of that inhospitable roof, some went 

recklessly on, so occupied with their own feelings that they seemed 

scarcely conscious of the inclemency of the weather. Francis de 

Langy wrapped his roquelaure about him , drew the hilt ,of his 

sword np underneatb it , 8^^ \acAl \a& ^v| q<k«vx^ tn^atds the 

HAtel de Langy. The stte^ts ^ w^ Ti«.w\^ ^^•s.^Xa^Xs^ i^\kjx ^s» 

or two men who , with \tix%t «Lamvtt% V^^^>^^^ *?^.'^'^x'^^^^^ !f 

running quickly about to \V%\itV\ie ^vB.^xi^\^O^Ax.^^N^^ 
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which were then common in the streets of Paris, and which, ere 
long , furnished to the most ferocious people in the world gibbets 
for the murder of the noblest and best amongst them. 

It was now nearly dark , and , through the tall narrow streets 
of the city , by the faint smoky glare of those lanterns , Francis de 
Langy took his way onward, with a feeling of sickening disgust 
towards the great capital of which he was a denizen , which he had 
sometimes experienced before , but never so strongly as at that 
moment. He had not gone a hundred yards before he heard a step 
behind him : it was coming somewhat quick, and he turned to see 
whose it was. A man was following , dressed in the ordinary garb 
of the lower class of the day; but, as there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in his appearance , except that he was a tall powerful per- 
sonage below the middle age, Francis de Langy pursued his 
course, taking no notice. The stranger however, somewhat 
slackened his pace till they had passed through one or two streets, 
when , suddenly , his step became very much quicker, and coming 
up, he said in a low tone , '* I want to speak with you, Sir." 

The young gentleman turned and looked in his face, replying, 
"Well , I am ready to hear what you have to say." " 

"I cannpt do it here, Sir," answered the man; "if you will 
come with me to the house where I lodge I will tell you what I 
want, and it is a matter of some importance." 

"I am afraid," rejoined Francis de Langy; "you must tell it 
to me here or not at all. I am not a stranger in this city , Sir, as 
pertiaps you suppose, and am well aware that it is not expedient to 
follow people whom I do not know to their lodgings whenever they 
choose to ask me." 

"You are quite right. Sir," replied the stranger; "but I will 
soon give you reasons which will induce you to come with me 
without hesitation , for I know you well though you are not ac- 
quainted with me , and I am not ignorant that you are much less a 
stranger in Paris than I am." 

"Indeed!" said Francis de Langy, "pray who do you sup- 
pose I am?" 

' ' The Count de Langy," replied the man, ' * related to the Tis- 
coont de St. Medard, and not loii^ ^%<i^ '^^'Qi^%\^ %^Kta^%^^^ 
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refpkt, at the house of the onfortnnatfr Cwmt d'Arteiw. Kow, 
Sir, I giTe you my word that what I have to aay is of in^rtaoee, 
will you come with me?" 

Francis de Langy paused for a moment or two and then replied, 
*• Very well, goon, I will follow yoa." 

It was not altogether , indeed, the mere Diet of knowing his 
person which induced Francis deLangy to trust the stranger; for 
he was well aware that such information could be easily obtained ; 
but there is a weakness in human nature which requires much ei- 
porience of the world and its various forms of roguery to remofe, 
and which , indeed , when it is gone , leaves a void behind that we 
know not well how to fill up. We judge by face and manner loag 
after we have learned to doubt mere words , and when we have ac- 
quired suspicion of all three , we find that we as often deceive oni^ 
selves as we were before deceived by others. Francis de Langy, 
though so young, had lately been taught not to trust with that wide 
confidence , which is only the gift of inexperience ; but the face of 
the man was frank and honest in expression , his manner earnest 
and sincere, and the youth had still a sufficient portion of happy 
credulity to rely upon them, coupled with the knowledge of hi; 
name and station which the stranger displayed. 

Following, then , at a quick pace as the other strode on belbf 
him, the young gentleman suffered himself to be led through son 
of the poorer parts of Paris, behind the Quartier de TUniversif 
till at length his companion stopped at the door of a little auber 
where several market carts were standing, showing that it wa 
house of call used by the country people who supply the Frei 
capital with the infinite variety of productions required for its d 
consumption. The sight at once removed all idea of danger, 
he made no difficulty when the stranger, pausing for a momei 
the door, asked him to follow him into the house. A candle 
procured, and, up the narrow passage and creaking steps 
went to a small chamber on the first floor, vrhere his guide 
Francis deLangy the only unincumbered chair, and then, st 
down the light upon a little table , seated himself on the foot 
hed. 

' 'Now, " said the jo\ra% %eoAmLVXi, ^xtss^vBi^s^ w«sv 
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face Mid trjteg to render more distinct,- by an effort of memory, 
feaAwes which he fancied he recollected iaintly, *'now tell me 
what you want •^ but first tell me — have I not seen you before? " 

**If so, it must have been accidentally," replied the man, 
** perhaps , in casually passing in the streets , or on the road. But 
what I have to say is simply this — do you not now know where the 
Count d*Artonne is to be found?" 

** No , I do not ! " answered Francis de Langy. ' ' You ask me 
a question which, as you are well aware , iflansw^editinthea^ 
firmative might bring me into danger. — However, I can safely 
and truly say I do not. " 

'* That is unfortunate ," said the stranger , in a tone of disap- 
pointment; **that is unfortunate; — but perhaps you doubt me? 
— If 80 1 can give you proofs that I am better acquainted with the 
affttrs of the count than you imagine." 

**Then why apply to me?" demanded Francis de Langy; '*I 
€cn only repeat that I do not know where he is , though I am cer- 
laiii that he is not in France." 

*'Can you transmit him a letter, or a message?" asked the 
stranger , fixing his eyes upon the young gentleman earnestly. 

** Not at present," replied Francis ; '* I cannot ^eak as to the 
fotiire." 

** Who can?" exclaimed the other; *' but have you hope, ex- 
pectation, probability, of being able to do so? The fhture is God's 
will; but we generally lay schemes for using it, as if it were our 
own." 

*' First give me some notion of who is the person that asks aU 
these questions," replied Francis de Langy, for the other had 
spoken in somewhat of an impatient tone. *^ You require infor- 
mation on points , my friend , that even when one has inteUigence 
to afford one does not discuss with absolute strangers." 

. ** Who I am has nothing to do with the matter," rejoined the 
stranger, **but I win show you, in a moment, that I know all 
about the Conntd'Artonne, and have been in his confidence even 
since his arrest. Do you know a person of the name of Latrobe? " 

^^Yes," answered Francis de Lan^^ **but tW. ^^^s^'oa.'^s^ 
assurance, for I have heard that l\i^ i^Q\ic^>B»s^ ^\^^5«k\ v \s3a8^ 
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who was formeriy my servant for having forged a passport hi that 
name to cover the escape of the Cooat d'Artonne. You might, 
therefore, very well he an agent of police, and in possession of 
that fact." 

The man laughed as Francis spoke of an agent of police; ''You 
are very cautious," he said, ** for one so yonng. But I will come 
nearer to the point, then. Do you recollect meeting Monsieur La- 
trohe at an inn on the road between Riom and Paris, and arranging 
with him various signs and modes of communication?" 

''I do!*' replied Francis de Langy, now convinced that the 
stanger must, indeed, have held some late communication with 
the count himself. *' Speak; what is it you want? I see I can 
trust you." 

''I want," answered the man , '^toconununicatetotheCount 
d'Artonne some intelligence which it is most necessary for him to 
receive. Can you convey it to him ? " 

''I do not know," answered Francis de Langy; **at present 
I certainly have not the means ; but I doubt not that at some fti- 
ture period — and that, most likely, ere long — he will give notice 
either to myself or Madame d'Artonne of where he is to be found." 

*'We must take our chance of it then," said the man; ''but 
recollect that it is very needful he should have the letter which I 
have here written as speedily as possible ; for if he do not return 
for his trial within six months it will be too late for him to save 
either his estates or his name." 

''Then the purport of this letter," asked Francis de Langy, 
putting his finger upon that which the man held in his hand, '*is 
to induce the count to return and abide his trial?" 

''Assuring him ," replied the stranger , "that should he do so 
he will not be condenmed." 

"Ifl am to convey it to him," said the young gentleman, after 
a moment's thought , " I must have some means of informing him 
who the person is from whom I received it. I cannot take any 
part in inducing him to return , unless I can give him, at the same 
time, the means of judging whether such a course is likely to be 
dsmgeroas or not Have you eiplained yourself to him fully in the 
Jetier?" 
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"No!" answered the stranger, " every packet , as you well 
know, is liable to be opened at the post-office ; and, of course, I 
haye not ventured to tell him anything , but have merely given 
him advice to return, and the assurance that he vnUnotbe con- 
demned." 

"Then the letter must rest upon the credit of him who sends 
it?" said Francis de Langy. "And once more, I repeat, before 
I ondertake to forward it, you must give me some intimation of 
who and what you are. I must be able to tell him , in short , from 
whom I have received it." 

" You may inform him ," said the man , "you have received it 
from the person who accompanied him for four days and four 
nights on his journey away from Auvergne. That vdll be sufficient 
for him. Let him know, also , that I will meet him wherever he 
pleases when he returns , and give him the needful information by 
word of mouth." 

" But how can he learn where to find you?" asked Francis de 

Langy- 

" There may be a difficulty there , indeed , " said the stranger ; 

"fori, too, am a wanderer, and in peril every hour. But I will 

tdl you : I will call to inquire for you at the H6tel de Langy , at 

dusk , on the first of next month." 

"I shall not be there ," replied Francis. " At the Ch4teau of 
St. Medard you will find me almost at any time ; but that is some 
leagues distant, nearSenlis." 

"I will come, I will come," answered the man; "it matters 
not to me how far distant it is." 

Some further conversation ensuedwhichitis needless to detail; 
and at length Francis de Langy parted from his mysterious com- 
panion with a conviction that he was sincere in his wish to serve 
the Count d'Artonne , although , at the beginning of their conver- 
sation he had entertained very strong suspicions, that he was 
neither more nor less than a disguised agent of police. 
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CHAPTER XLHf. 

Om the day that Francis de Langy left Hie Chitean of St. lledtrd 
for the capital , and at about the same hour , a carriage rolled forth 
firom the gates of Paris, the form and appeasanceof wkieh indicated 
that its owner was a man of importance , if not of distinction : for 
there is a great deal of difference between those two terms. In tkt 
times we speak of, painting, gilding, ornamenting, in many 
ways , afforded to the coach-builder the opportonity of marking 
the gradations in rank between those who were to tenant his rolling 
habitalions far better and more easily than the coach-maker of the 
present day can accomplish , wiien painting, gilding, and earring 
are utterly abolished, and the only distinction is in the taste and 
grace with which the whole fid)ric is put together. 

The carriage we speak of was a tall , flat-sided machine , some- 
thing like a magnified sedan-chair, supported by high springs, and 
having underneath it a double crane-necked perch. It was painted 
of a bright yellow in the panels, and black or dark greea with a 
Mne of gilding round the top ; while a number of bosses and other 
ornaments, likewise gilt, appeared in various parts of the tehide. 
A wreath of flowers , designed by the hand of an artist who should 
have had nobler work to do , waved in the utmost perfection of art 
round each of the sides ; and , although the whole had a ataid and 
sober appearance when compared with many a vehicle of muck 
' inferior value which it passed , yet the eyes of the tasteful and 
discriminating could at once discern that it came from tbe hands 
of a superior workman, and must belong to some person of high 
quality or office. 

Leaning back in the carriage was a gentleman , still habited hi 
amcelycut suit of black, eioessivdy neat in all his apparel, and 
precise, clean, and unruffled both in dress and demeanour. A 
portfolio of papers lay beside him on the seat, and firom time to 
awe be took one out, and reaid \l m^ ^ ^^m^ ^^Id air ^ as if 
ootbiDg on earth ever moved ton. feoisv\»& w^\i^T^\\««Qs&8sl^3\* 
About halfway to SenAia, aJtet \\it6xoiA\isA^^^'«^^^^ ^^ 
time almost utterly soUtary , tiie s^uni^ ^l^V^^&^^^^•^^^ 
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lion ; and he had just time to raise himself gendj and sloirly , and 
give a glance out of the window, when anotto* carriage , proceed- 
ing towards Paris, passed rapidly along tJie road. A&int smile 
of satisfaction , which fled as soon as it appeared , crossed the 
gentleman's countenance as he caught a momentary glance of the 
lace of Francis deLangy. He drew back instantly , howeyer, into 
the comerof his own vehicle , and remained there talking to him- 
self, with his head bent a little forward and his eyes fixed upon 
one of -the tassels of the window, evidently giving himself up to a 
reverie, from which he did not awake till the carriage approached 
Senlis , when he stopped the postilion , telling him to take the 
left-hand road which would lead direct to the Chiteau of St. Medard. 
He was much too great a man for any reply to be made and tfaa 
postilion obeyed at once , although he would fain have said that 
the road by Senlis was twice as good , that to the left being stony, 
sandy, and seldom travelled. To hear, however, was to obey; 
but it took many minutes to accomplish a journey which might 
have been performed in half the time. It did not want above two 
hours or two hours and a half, at the most, of nightfall, when 
the stranger reached the cbAteau; and, on descending from his 
carriage at the door of the house , he asked deliberately for Mon- 
sieur le Comte de Langy , although he had passed him on the road 
and looked him in the face not very long before. 

From this the unlearned reader might suppose that the visitor 
was a perfect stranger to our friend; but in that conclusion ho 
would be altogether mistaken , as he will perceive vHien he is told 
that this calm , cool, and delibemte pereonage was no other than 
Honsieur de JL— , whom he has formeriy seen , as Intendant at 
Riom and Clermont. He next inquired for the Countess d'Artonne, 
on being informed that the young master of the chAteau was absent ; 
but Fortune, who, as the reader must have perceived if he hare 
lived long in the world, is rather food of cold and calculating rogues 
than otherwise , £uvoured tho Intendont's views and purposes at 
that moment most especially , by bringing across the open part •f 
the park, which w»s visiMe from the spot at which he stood, the 
fair foirm of Julie d'Artoane, walking slowly along with a sad and 
thoughtful air , and her e^e» b^l w'^u^t^ %\««sA« 
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< * Stay ! " he added, ere the servant conld reply ; * * I see Madi 
moiselle d'Artonne there ; I will go and speak to her , and will r 
torn to have the honour of waiting upon Madame d'Artonne in 
few minutes/' Thus saying , with a step which was so easy that 
seemed absolutely slow, though in fact it was very quick, 1 
followed Julie as she proceeded up one of the great walks of 1 
park; and, in about three minutes was by her side. 

Julie d'Artonne turned as soon as she heard a footfall , and h 
held Monsieur de L — with surprise, but with no great satisfactio 
As he made a movement to take her hand , however, she felt tl 
she could not refuse to give it ; on which he immediately bent a 
-raised it with an air of mingled respect and gallantry to his li] 
He then asked after her health with an appearance of much inU 
est, and after that of Madame d'Artonne, and concluded 
saying, that he was delighted at the opportunity of havi 
a few minutes' conversation with her concerning her **exceilc 
lather." 

Julie bowed her beautifiil head in silence. There was a decid 
eoldness in her manner which might have daunted any one less i 
solute than the person who walked by her side ; but Monsieur 
L — had the consciousness of power, and he estimated j)oth 1 
u ; talients and his situation at their full value. He was aware , 

1):^ short, that he was a man not easily to be frustrated , and he co 

'|i.i sequently proceeded as calmly and pleasantly as if Julie had d 

'. played no chilliness or reserve. 

; ** I dare say. Mademoiselle d'Artonne ," he continued, **i\ 

it has seemed strange you have neither heard from nor seen i 
before, when I promised you distinctly at our last interview to 
everything I could to forward what I knew must be your wishes.' 
*'From what transpired, Sir, regarding the sequestrati 
-i after your departure," replied Julie , ** my mother and myself 1 

lieved that you must have taken an altered view of the case ; a 
therefore the fact of our not seeing you nor hearing from you ( 
not at all surprise us." 

** It is strange ," replied the Intendant, looking down with 

sir oftboagbtfal consideraUoii*, ^^\\.\SN«r^ ^\«si^ Wir i^ersc 

unacquainted with the ordinary loutofc ^l\3ra&Ya«8»xD»:\^^>» 
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look upon the actions of their friends in a light completely false. 
With the matter of the sequestration , my dear young lady , I had 
no more to do than the pen in my inkhorn. The papers were 
brought before me merely as a matter of form , and I could no 
more refuse to sign them or make any change in them than I could 
give a royal warrant for your father's immediate pardon. They 
were amongst the last documents presented to me , and I quitted 
Auvergne immediately after they were dispatched; but, if I had 
remained months or years , I could not have made the least altera- 
tion therein. I trust that you will believe me ; and , indeed , my 
after-conduct ought to convince you ; for since then I have not 
failed to use every means that it is possible for man to employ, to 
induce his Majesty to supersede all proceedings against your father 
whatsoever. But my efforts as yet have been of no avail. You 
doubt me," he continued, as Julie merely replied by slowly 
bending her head; *'but you do me great wrong. Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne ; you know not the deep, the intense interest that I take 
in your father and yourself. Luckily it so happens," he added, 
* * that I have about me the means of convincing you ," and , taking 
out his pocket-book, he opened it and produced an official letter 
which he handed to Mademoiselle d'Artonne, saying in* an em- 
phatic and feeling tone , **lookatthat, my dear young lady, and 
do justice to one who has periled his fortunes and the favour of 
the King to serve your family." 

Julie took the paper, unfolded it, and read. *'Sir," it began, 
*' we have read your application on behalf of Alphonse Count d*Ai^ 
tonne , and we have to reply , that we see no reason for changing 
our previously expressed resolution, not to interfere, except 
under the drcumttances which we before mentioned. Signed 
Louis;" and, lower down, the name of a minister. 

Julie gave it back with glistening eyes. ** I have indeed , Sir, 
done you wrong ," she said; '* pray forgive me, and tell me what 
are the circumstances to which the £Ling alludes." 

The Intendant paused , and seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
but then replied, **I am almost unwilling to state, Mademoi- 
selle, what they are; although upon theim dft^^w4^^^>»\»:^<^^ 
safeiv/' 
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"Then why — why sfaonld you hesitate to inform me-T" asked 
JaKe. * * I fear there is something very terrible in them . But you 
need not be afiraid ; I can bear it, whatever it may be." 

•*0h, my dear young lady," answered Monsieur de L— , 
*< under some circumstances how willingly would I explain ! But 
it so happens that I am aware of many things which must render 
what I have to say most painful to you , as taxing your filial piety 
in a manner much too hard." 

*' There is nothing too hard, Sir, I should think," replied 
Julie , * ' for a daughter to do for a father's safety. Pray , speak ! " 

*'Well, then, Mademoiselle," said the former Intendant, 
**you must know I have had the opportunity and the happiness of 
serving his Majesty as he considers well upon an occasion of im- 
portance , and he promised me that he would grant any favour I 
asked for any one of my near relations. This was long ago , and 
ihe King doubtless thought that I would apply for some of the high 
posts or offices which from time to time become vacant in behalf of 
my brother, who, as you doubtless know, is a distinguished 
magistrate. I did not do so, however; for my brother was con- 
tent; but as soon as I arrived at Paris from Auvergne, and had 
humbly thanked his Majesty for the high functions to which he has 
called me, I demanded the grace and pardon of your fhther as tbe 
sole request I had to make. The King started and looked dis- 
pleased, saying that when he made the promise which I have men- 
tioned he never expected that f would intercede for a criminal. 
I represented that I doubted not, — indeed that I felt sure , your 
father was not so criminal as he imagined ; and that he must have 
killed the young Marquis de Bausse in some chance encounter. 
But his Majesty replied , that he had sworn to regard such chance 
encounters as murders, and had pledged himself to act accordindy 
to the Marquis de Langy, at the time of his eldest son's deaA. 
I was still pressing him upon the subject, when one of those who 
was near suggested to the King to ask me if the Count d'Artdnne 
was any way allied to me. I was obliged to acknowledge he was 
not, and his reply was then very simple, that he had only promised 
to grant me a favour in bebaU ol 0Tv«QtTK^\^«^S»<&a^ «nd there- 
fore IB rejecting my petitionee d\^tio\.'H\si\B\ft\&&^w^r 
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The Intendant paused , and Jalie clasped her hands , exclaim- 
iag, '* Then it is hopeless!" 

**Na7, not hopeless, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," replied Mon- 
Bienr de L — , in a low but earnest Toice, **it depends upon 
fovrself. You can at once restore your father to his country, to 
ius home, to his honours, to his estates. Yon can sweep away 
Ihe clouds that have come over your house and give it back its 
sunshine; — nay, hear me," he continued, '^Iknowitnrastbe 
most painful to you — " 

** What is it you mean, Sir?" asked Julie; '*how can I do 
lus?" and as she spoke she raised her head and gazed in his face 
inconscious ofhis views. 

* * By giving me your hand, " said Monsieur de L - , * * you would 
mmediately take away from the Sing his only excuse for rejecting 
ny petition in your fiuher's behalf. Monsieur d'Artonne becomes 
It onee my rdfation and be is safe. — I know it must be painful to 
fou. — I am well aware of all the circumstances — I know them 
dl; — that yon have been taught to believe yourself engaged to a 
foong gentleman I doubt not every way deserving you ; that your 
Rubers consent has been given, aud that you may think, perhaps," 
le added, watching the changing expression of her countenance, 
''that you do not love me , and consequently our union could not 
t>e happy. But, dear lady, you are very young, and woman's 
heart, formed for all excellence, generally follows her duty if there 
be not some very great fault in those to whom the care of it is en^ 
trusted. Every day we see women marrying men for whom they 
^1 no attachment , and if they are good and wise men , leaf ning 
to love them most devotedly." 

''But, Sir," replied Julie , simply, " I love another." 

A slight flush passed over the Intendant*s cheek and brow. He 
knew the fact right well ; but yet he did not like to bear it acknow- 
ledged. ' * True ," he said , ' * but yet you are very young , Made* 
Bioiselle d'Artonne , and at your age a disappointment ofibki kind 
n soon recovered from , while the deqi and devoted attention of a 
nan idio loves you most sincerely, the splendours of a court whert 
yon mi{^t take a place amongBt tl^ ViVi^tsl^ «A^% tffos^^'os&M^ 
7f having made a noble sacrifice tot & ^\Yi«t'« «»Sr^ n ^«^^ 
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proye safficient compensation , and you would learn to return the 
affection of one who had done his utmost to serve you and yours, 
and who would devote his life to make you happy." 

Skilfully and carefully did he apply his words, reading his fidr 
companion's face as a book , and adapting everything he said to 
that which he saw written there. He marked her brow contract 
slightly when he spoke of her soon forgetting her first love ; he be- 
held a faint smile pass over her lip when he talked of the splen- 
dours of a court; but when he mentioned the high consolation of 
having saved her father, he saw a deep sadness come over the fair 
face of Julie d'Axtonne , and he fancied that he had won the day. 
He was undeceived in a moment , however , for Julie replied the 
next instant with a look of grief, but with a firmness which showed 
not the slightest remains of doubt or hesitation in her mind, — 
** It cannot be. Whatever may be my inclination to sacrifice any- 
thing, everything, life itself for my father, there are circumstao- 
ees that render it impossible." 

She was much agitated as she spoke, but not with the agitation 
of a girl C4illed upon in very early life to accept or reject the hand of 
a man who loves her. Ail the feelings which such a situation na- 
turally produces were with Julie d'Artonne swallowed up in con- 
sideration of her father's situation, and therefore, though agitated, 
as I have said, though her lip quivered and her frame shook, yet it 
was not the timid agitation which more or less affects every woman 
in questions of love. Monsieur de L — marked it all , . and judged 
rightiy of a good deal that he saw ; but still there was something 
that he could not account for, with all his knowledge of the worid, 
with all his keen perception of the human heart. To the man who 
does not understand high principles , who at best calls them con- 
venient prejudices , there is always one leaf in the book of know- 
ledge shut ; there are motives that are unknown to him , there are 
actions which he cannot comprehend. 

**May I ask what circumstances can be so imperative upon a 
daughter as a father's safety, as a father's deliverance, his restora- 
tion to honour? " inquired Monsieur de L — . **Do you object to 
eiplaia to me what are tiie facts \]h«Xt«ii4<»A]b&&\su^a8ible, Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne?" 
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"Oil, no!" she replied, <* certainly not, to eiplain them te 
yon generaUy. Ton have asked me , Sir,'' she continued with a 
blush, *'to become yonr wife; and I thank yon most sincerely, 
both for the good opinion which mnst have prompted yon to do me 
that honour , and for the kindness towards my father, which I am 
sure has had fhe greatest share therein. Bat, Sir, before my fa- 
ther himself left France , he united my hand to that of another^ 
and by his Command and nnder his directions I have pledged my- 
self by vows which bind me to Monsieur de Langy as irrevocably 
as if I were actu^y married to him." 

'* But, snrely," said Monsienr de L — , '* if Monsieur de Langy 
— or whatever his natfte may ultimately prove to be — loves yon 
with that high and disinterested attachement which you deserve, 
and wliich is more commonly found in the young than the old, 
be Will set yon free from such vows when he knows all that is at 
stake/' 

** I will never ask him ," answered Julie quickly , ''and I don't 
think my father would ask him either, if he were to return to stand 
his trial to-morrow." 

"From the countenance of Monsienr de L — , no one conld have 
divined the bitter sensations that were taking place at his heart ; — 
the anger at the difficulties which opposed themselves to his views, 
the determination , only strengthened by resistance , to overcome 
all obstacles , and work out his own will , the jealous rage and ha- 
tred that he felt towards Francis de Langy , and the resolution to 
crash and trample upon him if human cunning could be found 
strong enough to effect its object. All was calm, thoughtful, and 
grave externally, and he replied in a cool and deliberate tone, catch- 
ing at the last words which Julie had spoken: '*I take it for 
granted, of course, Mademoiselle d'Artonne, that your father will 
eventually return to stand his trial ; otherwise the absolute loss of 
all his estates to himself and his family must ensue. It is my own 
full conviction , from all I heard of the evidence while I was at 
Eiom , and I know it was also the conviction of the president, Le- 
grand, before whom the cause would have been brought, that your 
father would have been prononnced \imc)t,«fi\. ^ Qt^\^«s^\sN&'^Rj- 
qaitted of the capital charge. 11 ma^ Yj^ «i ^QaA«tv.\ft^J>2«^'^^'' 

TAefaheheir. ^^k 
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made aware of this , if you have any opportunity of commonicatiDg 
the fact to him ; and as circumstances prevent you from taking the 
only means of insuring his safety before his return , it is some sa- 
tisfaction to know that the danger to him is not great, except by his 
persevering in staying away/' 

*'But/' said Julie, **he would, of course, be immediately 
arrested if he came back , and might be subject to a long and pain- 
ful imprisonment before his trial. I know he dreads that impri- 
sonment very much/' 

**0h, there is no fear of that at all," answered the Intendant 
with a smile ; ** you may assure him from me, that there is not the 
slightest chance of his being arrested. Before he went , and after 
he had fled, it was necessary to take every means of securing his 
person for trial; but when he has proved his intention of abiding 
the decision of a lawful court by returning openly , after his escape 
has been fully effected , no one will give any attention to his being 
in France till he surrenders himself at Riom. You may promise 
him from me , that such will be the case. And now , my detr 
young lady/' he continued, with a graceful bend of the head, "let 
me wish you every sort of happiness in your future life. To have 
contributed to that happiness , to have devoted all my thouf^ to 
increase it, and in fact to have made your days pass like the ^ring 
sunshine , producing flowers before your footsteps wherever you 
went, would have been to me , had it been possible, the greatest 
earthly delight. Not being possible as you say , I may grieve over 
my own disappointment , and but wish that you may be as blessed 
with another as I would have endeavoured to make you. I wiU 
now go in for a moment and pay my respects to the Countess d'Ar- 
tonne , but I will mention noUiing to her in regard to the proposal 
I have ventured to make you , lest she should exert her influence 
and entreaties with you to make you secure your father's safety at 
the expense of your own peace of mind." 

*'0h, Sir," repliedJulie, with the tears in her eyes, **Ifeel 
that you are indeed generous and kind ," — but he waved his hand 
gently, as if begging her to say no more, and, entering the chA* 
teau , paid a short visit to the Co\»i\A%% d' Ks^Anne, 

When seated in his own cMt\«L%'ft , Ytf$^w« , wa.^^t»««B^ 
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ards Senlis ; the Intendant clenched his hand tight aAd let it fiitt 
vUy upon his knee. 

* 'Curses upon her obstinate pride ! " he cried ; *' but she shall 
nine , and the estates of Artonne also , if power be worth any* 
ig in this world. — I fear he is not in HoUand , or I would driye 
L out. — But I will punish this youth first. — I shall find some 
ins." 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

When Francis de Langy returned from his interview with the 
lElger , he found his father crossing the vestibule with'a letter in 
band. 
"Ah, Francis," he cried, ** this concerns you, I am sorry to 

• It is the king's answer to my last application in favour of the 
mt d'Artonne. Read it : you will see how hopeless the case is." 
Francis took it and read. To him the contents were new; but 
y would not be so to the reader, even if we were to repeat them 
e ; for the letter was, word for word, the same which Monsieur 
L — , now one of the king's ministers, had put into the hands 
fulie d'Artonne not many days before. 

**Pray, what are the circumstances," demanded Francis de 
3gy 1 ^^ to which the king alludes , and under which he says he 
old interfere in favour of the Count?" 
" Simply ," replied Monsieur de Langy , " if it can be shown, 
fond the possibility of doubt, that the Marquis de Bausse was 
person to attack Monsieur d'Artonne, and that the latter killed 
a in his own defence." 

Francis de Langy shook his head, and returned the paper to his 
ber without comment. He recollected the two conversations 
ich he had had with the Count after his arrest, and he felt con- 
ced that the condition required by the king could not be corn- 
ed with. The conviction was very painful to him , for he had 
U entertained the hope that the monarch would interfere, as had 
y frequently been the case; and retiring early to his chamber, 
gave himself up to sad thoughts, as to what would be his own 
stiny and that of the family ^\1\ ^^\Obl\\. V^Wk^^xso^ v^Nss&e- 
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mttely linked during the last year. But fortUM had net yet ex- 
hausted all her malice upon him , and the tery neit day anodier 
blow was to be struck , which terribly aggraYated all that had gone 
before. 

He had spent the morning with the Marchioness , bat had not 
seen Monsieur de Langy , and was about to return once more to 
the courts of law, in order to see whether any steps had been made 
in his cause. His foot was actually in the stirrup, when one of the 
servants , runnlDg out, informed him that the Marquis wished to 
see him in his cabinet ; and , turning back , he immediately pro- 
ceeded thither , hearing with some surprise , as he approached, 
the voices of several persons speaking. On entering, he beheld 
three gentlemeo , whom he knew to be distantly related to the 
house of Langy ; and was not a little astonished to find that inateid 
of greeting him as usual , they only received him with a stilT and 
formal bow. 

*'They have prejudged the question against me,** tfaooi^ 
Francis de Laogy; ** already, it seems, I am no relation ef 
theirs ; " and he returned their greeting with a haughty bend of Ae 
head. 

*'Here is very sad news, Francis," said the Marquis , "vny 
sad news , indeed ; yet I trust it may not be true. — I hope 0Mt tt 
is not so. Nevertheless , these gentlemen , by the proceedings ^ 
that they think fit to take , compel me to make the matter known ^^ 
to you while there may be yet some reasonable doubt." 

''Pray let me hear these bad tidings," answered Frauds de i 
Langy; ''I have lately been so accustomed to receive palnfid b- 
telligence , that I scarcely ever expect to hear anydiing else. — 
What is the sorrow for the day , my dear father?" 

**Why, Sir," said one of the gentlemen, stepping abruptly 
forward, **I was informed yesterday by Monsieur de L — , thit 
the Thetis frigate , in which Monsieur de St. Medard was proeeedr 
ing from the Isle of France to Pondicherry , has been lost in a 
storm three days after she set sail. Every soul on board has pe- 
rished, and — " 

*'Stajj stay, stayl" crkd TtMid% ^'fc\As^H ^ dnUng tato a 
bdr, as pale as death, and coNCcvQ%^&&«\t»'*^>ft^" 
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rtavy In pSij let me letrn to bear tliis, ere you tell me i 
St ! — erery sool lost ! — Oh , God , how strange and woi 
i are thy decrees ! Alas ! alas ! this is a terrible blow indet 
Everybody was silent for a few minutes, seeing him t 
sply and terribly affected than they had anticipated , and 
trqnie de Langy rang for a glass of water, thinking that be wo 

St. 

It was Francis de Langy himself who spoke first. * * Now , Si 
said, after a few moments' thought, ** what more? There w 
\ word ' and' upon your lips when I stopped yon , I fear som* 
at rudely. May I know what you were about to say T " 
'*Why, Sir," replied the relation, ** these gentlemen an 
Belf , being the collateral heirs of Monsieur le Yicomte de St 
tdard , in default of Monsieur le Marquis here and bis son, haye 
m advised — as there is a doubt in regard to your own paren- 
e, on whom Monsieur de St. Medard has thought fit to settle 
property — to put in our solemn protest i^ainst all the do- 
ions and bequests , whether by setdement or will , widcb he 
f have made to you , to take place after bis death. This we do 
uard our collateral rights in his landed property ; and I hereby 
er you our protest in due form." 

^rancis de Langy took the paper which the other held towards 

and glanced his eye casually over it without gathering much 

meaning. ** In fact /' he said , at length , forcing his mind 

the more engrossing subject which was before it, in the loss 

Qsieur de St. Medard, **In fact, Sir, I am to conclude — 

?ally do not understand all these terms of law — that yoa 

> annul the act of adoption which my uncle entered into and 

g confirmed?" 

is upon the question, Sir," replied another of the re- 

*' whether Monsieur de St. Medard was your unde or not, 

whole case turns. If yon were really his nephew and he 

ur uncle there can be no doubt the act of adoption stands; 

performed it under a mistake regarding the relationship, 

hat it is null and void." 

I hare understood ," said tbft "noxm^ ^gsi^SlNs^&iV^^k ''"'Vi^ 
«//• bj letter and from Mb lioUxi , ^\afc^ >i^^ ^B^ii*«^ 
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that he took measures to confirm that adoption since the questioa 
ofmy birth arose." 

'*We are advised, Sir/' replied the last speaker, ** that he 
did not perfect those papers." 

"But of course/' answered Francis de Langy, ''they show 
his intention , which is also manifest by his letters to me." 

** We have nothing to do with letters, Sir," answered the re- 
lation , '* nor with intentions ; the law req[nires acts." 

*'0h! I understand you," cried Francis de Langy, "you do 
not doubt whether there was really any intention to adopt me as his 
child whether I was his nephew or not ; but you propose to take 
advantage of any want of formality in the papers in order to frus- 
trate what you know to have been his wishes?" 

"No, no, Sir; not exactly so," replied one of the others; 
* ' but to guard our collateral rights, as I said before. Indeed they 
are remote ; and what we do is more for the benefit of Monsieur de 
Laugy than ourselves." 

"Oh! I beg you would spare yourselves all trouble on dj 
account ," exclaimed the Marquis sarcastically. " It is my inten- 
tion , if my poor uncle should unfortunately have left some of the 
papers informal or unfinished , to renounce on my own part all 
claim to his estates in favour of one whom I have always looked 
upon as my son , whatever be the result of the suit now pending; 
and I am perfectly sure that the young gentleman who claims to be 
my heir will gladly make the same renunciation." 

"Ask him not, my dear father; ask him not," said Frauds 
de Langy, "for most assuredly I would never accept aught at the 
hands of one who robs me of my name and my inheritance." 

"Nay, nay, Francis," replied the Marquis "use not such 
harsh terms. How can you tell that he robs you of your inheri- 
tance? How can you tell that it is not really as has been asserted?" 

"I feel it here ," exclaimed Francis , laying his hand upon bis 
heart; "I feel it here, my father. I might be the son of a pea- 
sant , but I cannot be the son of a knave ! " 

'^ Welly gentlemen/' said the coUateral heir, who had taken 
sach good care of his ultimate n^^YiVs , mi^^^V^Vs^^X^^^^!^ chief 
i^i^oiesinaii for his fellows, "WNiti^^otk^'^^^^^^^^**®*^'^ 
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this business, we will take our departure. Whether Honsienr 
de Laugy and his son have power to convey these estates to any 
other, to our detriment, may become a question hereafter, if it 
be tried." 

** Make your mind easy, Sir," replied Francis de Langy , **it 
shall never be tried on my account. I wish you good morning; " 
and sitting down , as the Marquis saw his visitors to the door , he 
eoyered his eyes with his hands, murmuring, *'And is he really 
gone, he, on whom alone I had any dependence?" 

On the Marquis' return, however, he rose, and after a few 
words more he left the H6tel de Langy , saying, that he must go to 
the notary's and ascertain the facts. The old man received him 
kindly , but with an air of sympathy and grief, which showed that 
he had heard rumours at least of the loss of the Thetis , and the 
death of Monsieur de St. Medard. Francis de Langy touched 
upon that part of the subject but briefly , for the foolish shame 
which almost all men have of giving veot to grief in tears prevented 
bim from dwelling on that which he felt was likely to master him. 
In answer to his question regarding his adoption by Monsieur de 
St. Medard, the notary replied, '*Why, I am afraid it would 
bear a suit. The last paper could not be prepared in time , and 
therefore is unsigned ; but the others clearly prove the intention of 
the Viscount. However , I will consult an advocate about it." 

'*Do not take the pains ," answered Francis de Langy , ** I am 
sick of the law , and I do believe that — according to the divine in- 
junction , which we should follow from better motives than I fear 
1 do — if a man sued me for my cloak , I would give him my coat 
also;" and thus saying , he left him. 

With a heavy heart and a thoughtful brow , Francis took his 
way back to the H6tel de Langy. The prospect before him was 
cheerless enough it must be acknowledged. If the cause in which 
he was engaged regarding the succession of the house of De Langy 
should be decided against him, he lost also the estates of St. 
Medard ; he lost the allowance even which he had received from 
the Viscount ; he lost nearly everything in short ; for although th« 
notary had assured him , that MonsVeux ^^ ^v.*'^^^^^^ ^wsss^a^ 
property, his money , his goods , Yi\s Oi^V\a\s ^ \i^\\i%NR^'^'\'^*'®' 
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went to him beyond all maDoer of doubt ; yet the sum was so siaall 
comparatively » that the incame to be derived from it oouki not 
amount to more than four or Ove thousand livres » or about a 
couple of hundred pounds in English money. Had it been for 
himself alone that he was aniious, he would scarcely ha?e cared 
for the loss of fortune ; the buoyancy of youthfol hope stiU strong 
in his bosom , would have borne his heart high above the waves of 
adveisity. He felt within himself powers and resources of flouiflf 
kinds; he feared not, he cared not, lor his individual prospects; 
but when he thought of Julie d'Artonne, his heart sunlit. He 
pictured her to himself struggling with poverty, bowed downl^ 
petty cares ,. removed from the station in which she was born, de- 
prived of the comforts and luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed, and instead of sharing what he had h<^ed to offer her— 
honour , prosperity , and high rank — living as the wife of a poor 
and nameless man, exposed to the thousand ills which must follov 
such a station. 

Such were his thoughts when he re-entered the H6tel de Laiigy 
and proceeded to his father's cabinet , knocking before he entered. 
The marquis's cheek was somewhat flushed, and he was evidently 
discomposed. 

*'I have written this paper, Francis," he said, ^*to fpiveyou 
fUll assurance that , during my life , you will never be distuibedia 
possession of the estates of St. Medard. I wished ," he added, 
'^ that another person should join me in the act , and have been t* 
him , never doubting that he would do so readily. He ^kdines, 
however ; and perhaps we ought not to blan^e him." 

** I blame him not at all , my dear iather ; " answered Frands; 
"but, perchance, he may think himself heir of Langy too sood." 

He hesitated whether he should take the ptsper or not, for he 
was. determined not to avail himself of it under any circumstances; 
but, to avoid all discussion with the^marquis on the subject, and 
not to seem ungrateful, he, after a moment's pause » received it 
without comment, determined to destroy it as soon as be reached 
his ovm apartment. 

*^8b(Hild this coHse be dedd«^«f&\tkBXvi\<t" \Mk ceiutiniiedi 
IK^tft a itiat smile , remembec'm^ Yio'k titc^»A«ri N\ ^^ ^^n^^ 
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Conot d'Artonne should know where to commnmcate wUh bin and 
the countess, — ** should this cause be decided against me, as, 
perhaps , it may » I will beg to be your tenant in the Cbi^teau of St. 
IDedard , to which I shall return this evening/' 

"Tou are jesting, Francis," said the marquis, reproachfully s 
*' the chAteau is your own , during my life at least , and the estates 
als*^ I think, perhaps, it may be better for you to go back, as 
yon propose , for this day's news has been a great shock to you, 
and a littie repose and quiet must be beneficial. From all I hisar, 
it is impossible Aat the cause can be decided for weeks , or erem 
months to come." 

"Then the lawyers have deceived me shamefully," replied 
Francis de Langy. 

** They always do," answered his father , and what he said was 
true then at least. 

Not long after this conversation , Francis de Langy bade adieu 
to the H6tel de Langy and returned with a sad heart to his own 
abode. It was late ere he arrived ; night had long fallen ; and, as 
he was not eipected , the saloon was vacant, the Little party «t the 
chdteau having broken up a few minutes before. While the old 
butler ran to bring lights , the young gentleman stood before the 
wide chimney and gazed upon the crackling wood that still burnt 
npion the hearth , casting a fitful glare around the room. The va- 
cant chamber , with its dying fire , seemed to him like the end of 
life, when the lights of existence and the bright faces that cheered 
it have been taken away , and nothing is left but the embers to cast 
iaint and flickering gleams upon the things around before they too 
§0 o«t y and all is cold and dark. His voice had been heard, how- 
fver, and the sound of the carriage-wheels; and before the old 
man returned with lights Julie had come down to welcome himT 
ViS arms were once more round that bright and beautiful ibrm, 
and the very touch of her hand seemed to revive hope and consola- 
tion in his bosom. The moment after Madame d'Axtonne joined 
him , and both eagerly asked what news. 

**It seems very ungrateful, Cqt tiia \Qf^ ^l ^'^^80% ijwjk\s«^^ 
Mgain, " replied Francis de Langy ^ va ^ ^^ VftTkfcN '■'' 
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had been an hour later, or that you had gone to bed an hour be- 
Ibre." 

** Then your tidings are bad, of course ," said Madame d'Ar- 
tonne. '* Your cause is lost; my poor Francis — but do not be 
cast down; Julie can be very happy, and make you happy too, 
without the name of de Langy." 

*'It is worse than that," answered the young man; "I have 
made up my mind to lose my rights and be deprived of my inheri- 
tance ; but I have had a greater shock. Monsieur de St. Medard is, 
I fear, lost in the Thetis , between Port Louis and Pondicherry." 

Madame d'Artonne clasped her hands , and gazed in liis £iGe 
with horror. 

** Good God!" she cried, ** is it possible?" 

** Let me tell all at once ," continued Frands de Langy , *' that 
there may be nothing painful left behind for to-morrow, It seems 
that tlfe papers which were necessary to confirm me in the posses- 
sion of this property , in case another should be pronounced the 
son of the Marquis de Langy , were not altogether completed be- 
fore my uncle went away, and that consequently the estates of St. 
MediA*d will be lost to me if this cause is not gained. There is 
some small sum in money and effects, which I must possess — a 
pittance, Julie, affording an income less than that of many a 
wealthy farmer. Can I ask you to share such a fate?" 

**I require no asking, Francis," replied Julie, casting her 
arms round him; '*! am yours, and if misfortune gives me bnt 
the opportunity of showing you how deeply , how devotedly , I am 
yours , I shall regret it only on your account , and not on my own, 
for the delight of so doing is more than sufficient compensation for 
any change of circumstance that may befal me. — Do you think I 
eare for wealth , Francis , if you love me still?" and her tears ML 
upon his cheek. 

Madame d'Artonnc looked on with a sad smile — ''Should 

misfortune still pursue us, my children ," she said, "and Francis 

lose this suit, on which so much depends, we will go to join my 

husband in another land. But you have not told Francis, Julie, 

tbst you have seen Monsieur de !< — , Mi^ ^^\. V^ %idxises your 

Jktber'sretura.*' 
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He is an artful TiUain ," cried Francis de Langy ; ''and if he 
have given that advice, it is, in my eyes, the strongest motive for 
warning Monsieur d'Artonne against such a course." 

''Indeed , Francis," said Julie , " I believe yon do him wrong; 
I have much to tell you regarding his conduct when he was here, 
which, I think, will alter your opinion of him. In the mean time, 
however, my mother has written to my father, informing him 
exactly of what the minister said." 

"Written to him?" exclaimed Francis de Langy, "then yon 
must have heard from him ! " 

" Yes ," answered the countess , "a few words coming by the 
ordinary post told me to communicate with the Chevalier de Riom, 
at a town called Dover , on the English coast. It was in my hus- 
band's hand , and therefore I conclude that Riom is the name he 
has taken." 

"I must write to him , also ," replied Francis de Langy ; " but 
in the mean time, tell me, Julie, what did this Intendant say?" 

"Nay, nay, you shall hear that to-morrow ," answered Julie, 
*' for you want rest , Francis — I will tell you all , do not fear." 

"I am sure you will," rejoined Francis de Langy; "but as 
for rest, dear Julie, I am afraid I shall not get much of that. 
However, I had better communicate my sad news to Monsieur 
Amoux, if he be not asleep. I have often heard him say he would 
rather receive painful tidings in the evening than in the morning, 
that he may have the whole night to ponder upon them undis- 
turbed , and to pray to God for comfort and support. I wonder if 
he be asleep?" 

"I should think not ," replied Julie , "for he went only a few 
minutes before we did ; " and Francis de Langy accompanying his 
fair companions up stairs , proceeded to the chamber of the abb^. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

We must lead the reader back to Bic^tre , where we left one of 
our important personages confined , previously to being sent id 
the galleysy as it used to be ca\i^Viilotm«t ^«^^> ^xv^'^^'^^ws^'* 
SB it was named at the time wo sp^ak ol, — m o.^^^^^^^ xa^vBt 
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labov in some public dock-yard. Jeui Hards had bean im- 
mediately taken to that part of the prison o^ed La Force, n^ere 
it was usual to keep prisoners condemnedto the galleys before they 
were despatched upon their ultimate destination. The liberty to 
commit every sort of cdme was in those days granted to the pri- 
soners in Bic^tre , and as a fiunous personage has jnstfy observed, 
in the firaternity of rogues, the ordinary order of estimation is re- 
versed, and the greater the villain the more distinguished member ' 
is he of that society. Poor Jean Marais, with all his wit and sa- 
voir-faire would have been but wretchedly off in Bic^tre had it not 
been for the lessons of or^of which he had received along the road; 
for the slightest approach to honesty was an offence against the 
community, ofwhichhcwasnowamember, and ignorance of the 
practice of rogues and vagabonds was sure to subject a convict to 
pillage and ill-treatment. He saw some of his companions from 
the northern provinces stripped before his eyes of dmost every- 
thing they possessed , and left nearly naked in the midst of the 
court ; and it was only the fact of being able to speak the cant 
tongue, joined to the praises which his master of languages bestowed 
upon him , that saved him from the same fate. He showed, too, 
at the canteen , and at the Savatte, that he had a strong head and 
a strong arm ; but , nevertheless , as may well be supposed , the 
contamination of example , the witnessing of nodiing but crime 
and roguery ; the hearing of nothing but blasphemy , falsehood, 
and vice from morning till night , was not likely greatly to improve 
the morals of lean Marais , had he been long confined to the at- 
mosphere of Bic^tre. 

Such, however, was not the case; and there not having been 
time for strong natural sense to be overpowered by evil precept and 
example, he was rather disgusted by all he beheld, than induced 
to imitate it, and he more than once asked himself, ** Is it possible 
that I shall become like one of these?" He determined, however, 
if ever he were free again , not to look upon getting into Bic^tre, 
a9 so light a thing , but to take especial care not to put himself in 
the Hna predicament, either for his own gratification or that of 

ft Jackilj 80 happened , that at ^ ttv^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ '^^ ^ssvw^ 
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meat of conyicts caUed achaio, wasseat «ff for the port of L'Orient, 
and it was the fate of Jean Marais to be amongst Cke rest, for 
whkh , to say the truth , he felt very thankful when the news was 
first commuaicated to him. B«t when he saw all the horrible pre*- 
parations feur securing Ifae prisoners on the road, which were per^ 
formed npon a gang taking its departure the day before ; the ri* 
veting of them by the neck to a long chain passed through the 
midst of the detachment, the cutting of their hair close, the 
searching them for any money they might have tm their persons, 
the brutality of the officers and the guards, and the horrible lan- 
guage and conduct of the wretches thus tied together towards any 
one of their own unfortunate fraternity who expressed the slightest 
distress, grief, or apprehension, soon made him feel inclined to 
bear even the horrors of Bic^tre rather than undergo the dreadful 
degradation which was there presented to his eyes. 

We shall not dwell upon what were his own sensations when it 
became his turn to go through the same process. Suffice it that, 
on the preceding evening , the companion of his former voyage 
came up to him and held out a handful of two-sous pieces, asking 
if he would buy them. Jean Marais did not comprehend what he 
meant, but the man laughed, exclaiming, ** Go along, thou art 
a blockhead ; I know you have got some jonc in your JUoeke, 
Don't you know if you go to-morrow, as they say you will, they 
make you give up every thing except six balls? The captain will 
take care of it on the journey , and pay it you as you want it. But 
you '11 not get much of it, if you are such a gonze as to let him 
have it. Don't you see these bits of copper open and shut,* and 
you can put into them as many louis d'ors as you like. They won't 
take sous from you , you know ; but you must keep your louis 
d'ors quite quiet. You will have to pay a franc a piece for these« 
but it 's worth yoior while to save your>gold." 

Jean Marais entered fully into the excellence of the sdiemOf 
and bought all tiie hollow two-sous pieces he could get » of wliicli 

* Bridtr and debridtr were the words used by the worthy convict; 
bat, as the reader has probably had enough of the language QC¥te<K&b^ 
thieves to give him some idea ot l\i^ tV^iXm^w <A^^\.\.W!^iRi>'^8«s^"^»=^' 
Jteg leafe to Crawlate the rest. 
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precaution he found the great utility at an after period. The next 
morning, the chain of conyicts to which he was attached set out, 
placed in a large waggon back to back with a little straw to cover 
their feet , but nothing whatever to shelter them firom the incle- 
mency of the weather. There was a hard sharp wind blowing, the 
rain came down in torrents, the captain of the chain seemed doubly 
cross and irritable with the badness of the day, and the guards, or 
Argousins , disposed to keep themselves warm by exercising the 
sticks with which they were armed upon the backs of several of the 
unhappy convicts. Every thing that tyranny and brutality could 
do to aggravate misery was not wanting, and a dark revengeful 
feeling sprang up even in the heart of Jean Marais , which mi^t 
have induced him, had he been able to effect such a purpose, to 
dash out the brains of some of the guards against the wall of the 
out-housein which they slept on the third night after their departure 
from Paris. Force repressed it , however; and, on the following 
day, a touch of kindness in a human being like himself, awoke 
better thoughts within him. The chain was just stopping for the 
miserable supper afforded to the convicts , when a travelling Ca- 
puchin came up to the door of the wretched little inn , and asked 
for a glass of water. The host gave it him, and the eye of Jean 
Marais rested with eager envy upon the old man as he drank the 
cool clear beverage , which nature has provided for her children, 
and for which , when real thirst presses upon us , the taste is sure 
to return. The Capuchin marked his eager glance and somewhat 
bloodshot eyes , and coming nearer to him, he said: *'Art thou 
thirsty, my son?" 

*' Dreadfully ," replied Jean Marais. 

The old man went back to the door, and taking out three sous 
firom his wallet, he bade the people of the house bring some wine 
and water, which when it came he carried with his own hand to 
the convict. Jean Marais blessed him from his heart , and marked 
well that the good friar had drunk nothing but the pure element 
himself, though he mingled wine with that which he gave to him. 
The Capuchin had done so not without thought, for he judged 
£'Oin the cooatenance of tb^e pTisoxiet ^ VS^i^xYa '^^ UI^ and that 
plain water might do him barm. "S^ot-^w^^QA^nsaaNififc&^N ^sa^\!\ 
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tbe time that the gang arriyed at L*Orient , poor Jean Marais coold 
not stand , and his first lodging at the Bagne was in the hospital. 

There, freed from his chain , and treated with much kindness 
by some of the good Sisters of Charity who attended the sick con- 
yicts, he soon began to recover from the fever which bad treatment, 
and perhaps still more depressing passions , had occasioned. He 
was in no haste , however, to show himself convalescent, and his 
first thought , as he felt the blood flowing more calmly through his 
veins , was how to regain his liberty. If death itself were to be the 
consequence , he resolved to attempt an escape ; and , fortunately 
for him, the circumstance of having been brought in sick, and 
placed at once in the hospital , greatly favoured his purpose. His 
own clothes had been left with him , his hair and beard had grown, 
the guardians of the gates had taken no particular note of his ap- 
pearance , and everything that he saw convinced him , that no such 
opportunity of evasion would ever again present itself. He con- 
tinued therefore to affect great feebleness ; showed an unwilling- 
ness even to move from his bed when the physician of the hospital 
judged that it would be better for him to do so ; and when he had 
risen, he merely tottered to the window and sat himself down, 
looking out with a vacant air. 

From the spot where he had placed himself he could see the 
miserable courts and quays , to which the convicts were confined 
for their labour; and many a group he perceived at their different 
employments , manacled together by the leg two and two , and 
dressed in red cassocks , with a green pointed cap having a tin 
plate upon the front of it. Yarious bands were at the moment 
going out to their different destinations in the port , and all were 
noisy — either giving vent to their passions in curses , execrations, 
and the most horrible and revolting blasphemies, or drowning thebr 
feelings in loud and exaggerated merriment. On the other side, 
he saw the gate of the Bagne , which stood open during the day 
with numbers of persons passing in and out, and apparently no 
great vigilance maintained; for, in truth, the officers who had 
the management of those horrible receptacles of vice and infomy 
trusted entirely to the keen eyes of Ihft sw^wn\&^\^ ^^ ^^ik^sffiMwe^ 
Jiangs, and to the peculiar dress and t\i&\tL% <A ^'^ tw5P^\^va» ^^^^^ 
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were examined ererj day. Their close-etilliaiir , too, which gare 
them in general an air almost fdiotical , was another disttngotshing 
mark upon which they greatly relied; and the conclusion which 
Jean Marais drew firom his examination during that morning was, 
that if he could but get out of the place where he then was unpei^ 
ceived , he sfaotdd hare no difficulty in making his way into the 
town. But he had remarked that the gate of the hospital was strictly 
guarded ; and the number of persons, especially Sisters of Charity, 
passing continually to and fro , was likely to prevent him from 
even quitting the ward unperceiyed. Money, however, he knet 
would do a great deal , especially as it was the habit in those days 
to employ convicts who had endured a certain portion of their 
punishment in attending upon the sick in the hospitals. 

Taking out , therefore , unobserved , some of the louis which 
be had concealed in his copper pieces , he watched till one of the 
attendants passed by, whom he had fixed upon as a personage likely 
to listen to any sort of seduction by which money was to be gained, 
and beckoning him to the window where he sat, he soon found 
that he had not mistaken his man. 

The worthy ward-keeper grinned at the sight of the gold, bat 
shook his head with a sigh, saying, **I don't see how it's to be 
done. If you were strong enough one might manage the thing 
easily , for the wall of the garden next the town is not eight feet 
high , and you might be over in no time ; but if you wait till you 're 
well enough they will mark you so , that you can soon be caught 
again. To-morrow I know they will cut your hair, and give yoa 
the hospital dress* " 

*'I can manage very well to-night," whispered Jean Marais; 
'^I am stronger than I seem. If you will open the door of the 
ward for me when all these people are asleep , and take me to the 
wall next to tlie town I will get over , and you shall have these three 
louis for your pains." 

** Oh, that will be done in no time ! " answered the man. ** Bat, 
remember, you 'U have to run long and for before fou get out of 
the waj of la ourieuse — 1 mean , 1^«^o\vca." 

"iVeFerfear, never feat l" TCp\ifc^lwi^»«^\ "'•x^^^^ 
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tir on the other side of the wall will soon give me strength; 
! mnst be as weak as ever while I am here." 
'Ay, do, do!" said the man. *' I will come to-night; but 
I must go away." 

iS he spoke, one of the Sisters of Charity approached, and 
1 what the patient was saying to him. 
'I think he is foolish," replied the attendant; <*he wants to 
id see his parents." 

'Ay, poor fellow! I dare say he does," answered the Sister 
larity. **God grant he has not broke their heart!" and she 
on to the bed of another. 

Lffecting still to be very weak , Jean Marais soon retired to his 
t, and his confederate, under the pretence of strengthening 
after the fever, procured some wine for him, of a far better 
ity than was allowed in the hospital. A little after midnight 
ime back with a lantern , by the light of which Jean shaved his 
rough beard , dressed himself in the clothes which he had 
ght with him, and, descending the stairs with the Incor- 
ible guardian of the sick convicts , without any difficulty made 
ray into the court, and thence to what was called the garden, 
fresh air turned him giddy, it is true, and he felt himself 
Ler than he had supposed ; but a little more wine , which the 
had got with him in a gourd , refreshed him , and he speedily 
led the other side of the garden. 

The wall proved somewhat higher than he had expected , but 
lew-found friend on receiving the money which had been 
lised him , proffered his back as a temporary ladder , and by 
aid Jean Marais soon reached the top , and easily let himself 
1 into the street beyond. He was now in the midst of a town 
lich he knew nothing , having several hours of darkness before 
, but with the certainty of his flight being discovered early on 
bllowing morning , and instant pursuit taking place. Fortune, 
3ver, favoured him; for, scarcely had he gone down two 
its, when he met a party of young men , roaring drunk , pro- 
ing from one house of revelry to another , and ready to entec 
companionship with anybody "wYio t\tfi%^V^\«va.>^««SL. \s\.^ 
teJean Marais was one of them , wid , '7iwi^«^^%^'^^®^'^^^ 

faiseheir, "^ 
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came near the gates , they all entered a cabaret , much frecpmited 
by the soldiers of the gnard , some of whom were drinking there at 
the moment. 

Oar good friend Jean took especial care to doff his hat as he 
entered the public room , seeing that the brim had been cot off 
before he left Blc^tre, as one of the distinguishing marks of a 
convict attached to the chain ; and casting it down in a comer with 
the rest , it passed without notice. Some warm wine and cards 
were soon procured , and joining the party of soldiers , a night of 
revelry commenced , which did not go by without all those little 
incidents which usually attend such orgies. Laughter, songs, 
disputes, quarrels, succeeded each other rapidly; but as Jcid 
was sober and the rest were drunk, he contrived with great skifl 
not only to avoid any contest himself, but to keep his new eooH 
panions tolerably peaceable , and make firiends of the soldiers, bj 
whose means he hoped to pass the gates unquestioned. One or 
two of the party whom he had first met were soon stretched iqKn 
the benches with their senses completely overpowered by wine; 
and when daylight came in , and the soldiers started up to depart, 
Jean Marais found means to furnish himself with a hat in a moif 
perfect condition than his own. He was not , however , by nature 
dishonest, although, as the reader must have perceived, he wis 
by no means without his peccadilloes, and was not so much 
troubled with scruples as might have been desirable. But every 
man not totally abandoned has some odd notionsof honour peculiar 
to himself; and in taking up the hat which suited him , Jean Ma- 
rais said to himself, '*Hang it ! I won't steal the thing," droppinf 
at the same time a Spanish crown , which he had just received in 
change , into the brimless beaver which he left behind. 

**Wheregoyou, comrade?" asked one of the soldiers, whom 
he had made particularly his friend by taking his part in a dispute 
about the cards. 

''I must get away as fast as I can," replied Jean Marais; and 

he named a village which he knew lay at some distance fro* 

L 'Orient as the place of his tesvAeiTic,^. ''^1 toa&XKt ^ M\>fc ^nds I 

J have been out all night , inW wAft ma ^wKofiV^. '^'^V^^^ --^ 
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ihigBirdy I Mil be hone before he is op. Are the gates open, 
J vender, yet?'' 

**The7 ought to be," said the soldier. ** Come along, come 
dkmg; if they are not, we will have them opened for you, and 
vheo yon come in again , ask fbr me at the gate , and we 11 haye 
anether boat." 

"Ay, that I will," replied Jean Marais; and under the kind 
impSces of his military friends , he was soon beyond the walls of 
the town, and wandering at liberty in the country. 

As the reader doubtless knows , there is not in the neighbour- 
hood of L'Orient any great shelter for a fugitive. A rich and cul* 
tiyated but flat country , without much wood , extends along the 
borders of the sea ; and though Jean had soon quitted the high 
road and plunged amongst the villages and hamlets which lie be- 
tween Hennebon and the port he had just left , he found nothing to 
encourage him to stop , till he had gone between three and four 
leagues; when, traversing a wide piece of sandy heath, became 
to some woody ground covered with low stunted trees , neither 
very closely planted nor thick in the branches , but which dazzled 
and confused the eye , and afforded him such shelter as he sought. 
He was very much fatigued, however, and not choosing the ground 
for a bed , less out of consideration for his health than with a view 
to security against pursuit, he climbed up into a low oak, and, 
after some difficulty , found a place amongst the branches where 
he eould rest without danger of falling. Sleep soon overpowered 
him , and he must have remained in the same situation for some 
hours ; for the sun had got round into the west, and was not very 
hr from the horizon , when he woke with a start and had well-nigh 
tumbled down to the bottom of the tree. The sound of human 
Toices showed him at once what had roused him , and looking a 
little to the right, he saw two archers of the Mar^chauss^e riding 
dowly along at the distance of some twenty yards. 

From their conversation, part of which he heard , he gathered, 
that they were returning from a fruitless search for some prisoner ^ 
and very naturally concluded , ihoa|^\i pw\k«i^^ ^wtw^^'^ > 'QaxxXifc 
JkiiDseifJisd been the object of their petf5QL\svV\^Ty&. K& ^&»^^ '^ 
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they were oat of dght, he descended from the tree and took 
way onward, walking as fast as he could go for the next two hoi 
but avoiding all villages , till the setting sun warned him that it ' 
lime to seek some place of shelter. He flattered himself (hai 
was now at least seven leagues from L'Orient, and conseqaei 
believed that he might venture in safety into the first place of put 
entertainment he met with. A little hamlet on a hill soon can 
hfe eye, and to it he was directing his steps, with the glorious I 
of a spring sunset shining in the sky , when the small country i 
he was following crossed another, and he perceived by afinger-p 
that in his previous anxiety to avoid inhabited places , he had 
the right direction , and was taking his way back direct towi 
L'Orient. 

At the same moment, as misfortune would have it, the 
archers whom he had seen an hour or two before appeared con 
along the road behind him ; but Jean Marais was a person of g 
presence of mind, as the reader has already perceived, and witl 
appearing to hesitate, he trudged on till the men overtook him. 

* 'Where are you going, good youth?" cried one of the arch 

''ToL'Orient, Sir," replied Jean Marais , without the sli| 
est embarrassment. **I am afraid I shall not get there till 
gates are shut. I wish I had your horse , Monsieur." 

" Ay , I dare say you do ," rejoined the archer ; ** but you 
get one at Grand Herpont , there , before you , if you 've gol 
crown pieces in your pocket to pay for it." 

Jean shook his head with a laugh , and the man continued 
**How far have you come to-day?" 

''From Beaud," replied Jean Marais, who was a toler 
good topographer. 

" That 's a long walk ," said the other. '' Did you see a fe 
with a shaved head on the road as you passed along?" 

"What, a convict?" asked Jean Marais, looking straigt 

the man's face. "Why, some ofyour own people passed me' 

one an hour ago , going back to L'Orient. They came from 

side of Landenan^ and must have caught him somewhere in 

neighbourhood, of Hennebon." 

"Ah, then, we have bad out M«i tw wa ^^ito&;' «b 
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. '* Come along, Jacques, we must quicken our pace;" 
ing Jean Marais adieu, they rode on. 
satisfied to be free from their company , Jean proGt<»ded 
ige, which was not above a hundred yards' distance, and 
ished himself with a hearty supper, after which he once 
ok himself to the road, and walked on for three or four 
1 fatigue compeUed him to take shelter again in a wood, 
)assed the remainder of the night very comfortably. By 

was again on foot, and before the close of that day was 
conced in a little inn at Pontivy , amongst a number ot 
ers who came to buy and sell at the spring fair of that 
ich commenced on the following morning. Under coyer 
tie and excitement of the period, Jean went out into the 
after wandering about for some time succeeded in pur- 
r himself the coat, breeches, gaiters, and broad-brimmed 
Breton peasant; and for the sum of three louis added 
, one' of the excellent small horses of that country. A 
i saddle left him only five louis remaining, but he had 

security for the time being, at least, and calculated 
:m he still possessed would be sufficient to bring him into 
ourhood of those who would take care he should not long 
sh supply. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

a sweet day of spring, when the world was all rejoicing, 
Ly without a cloud. The air was soft and balmy, the 
were singing in every bush, the insect world was flutter- 
, and the voice of hope was in all things , as Nature east 
^e-like trammels of the winter, and burst into new life. 
sensations were in the hearts of Francis de Langy and 
tonne , as they walked on side by side , just as the broad 
in was sinking slowly behind the trees of the park, and 
) of the undoubted enchanter who sings us into sweet 
om the cradle to the grave, spoke to them also the neyer- 
of happier days to come. 0\i\ \Sftfe YtnSi^V. ^ ^ais^ftMBaa^r- 
res ia the store-houses oi 'j^xm^VnMM^u^^^'^'^* '^ss»Rfc- 
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with bat little search , the goddess can always draw fbfth soM 
spleDdi<2 veil, jewelled and rich, and decked with infinite stars, tft 
ctfit over the grim features of the flitare, frown they never so 
sternly. 

Thus , though all the prospect before them was as dark as ever 
it had been , though not one step had been taken towards happiir 
ikte, or more favourable circumstances, vague eipectations «( 
some change for the better accompanied the lovers forth upon tfaefr 
evening walk, and assumed, as they proceeded, more distinct and 
tangible shapes. 

They first called up fears and dreads but for the purpose of 
banishing them. 

'^I almost regret," said Francis de Langy, ''both that I sent 
the letter with which the stranger in Paris entrusted me , and tint 
your mother, Julie, told Monsieur d'Artonne the expectatioas 
which that fhlse and treacherous Intendant held out. I put faith 
in neither the one nor the other , and I trust the count will not 
attend to them. It is npw a fortnight since I wrote, Julie, is it 
not? and surely if Monsieur d'Artonne had any intention of retonh* 
ing, we should have heard from him by this time.*' 

''It is more than a fortnight, Francis," replied Julie, "hit 
you seem as anxious now to quit France as you were formerly to 
stay here." 

' ' Because ," answered Francis de Langy, ' ' I trust we may find 
happiness beyond the sea , Julie. The tie of birth is all that now 
remains between me and my country, at least if this suit takes the 
turn that it seems likely to do. In a new land new prospects wiH 
spring up , and wherever you are shall be a native land to ne. 
Tour mother, too, is eager to go, Julie; butldohopethatbefltra 
we set out this dear hand may be mine — indeed it is but right and 
necessary that I should have such a title to protect yon." 

^ But would there not be difficulties?^* asked JoUe. ' * We «• 
both so young, Francis." 

"Oh no," replied her lover, with impetuous eageraem, *'dMie 

will be no difficulties. Tour relations, dearJnlie, wiD not inter- 

fere, if jour fhther and mollief coiiswA', tot , troSjj ^ at the very 

Srst breath of adversity, they swm\»\i«^«a^T»^^%«^^* 
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gotten their Idodred; and mine , deprived of wealth and station, 
vill not tronble me with mach opposition. Indeed, dear one, yon 
mnst be my own before we go/' 

Julie made no reply, but gazed on in silent thought. Whether 
tiuit thought was sweet or bitter, let the reader learned in woman's 
keart decide. She said him not nay, however; and that was 
enough to fill the bosom of Francis de LaDgy with happy visions. 

Urns they pursued their way for a short time , when suddenly 
the cracking of a postilion's whip — an unpoetic and unromantic 
sound — caused them to stop and look aloug the road, down 
whicb they perceived , coming at a quick pace , a gentleman with a 
postilion , riding what was called a franc etrier, a custom now 
reserved almost entirely for couriers , but then practised by many 
persons encumbered with but little baggage, and anxious to 
gofost. 

*' It is my father,'' cried Jul^, as soon as she saw him, and 
Iier countenance turned as pale as death ; for the happy dream 
which hope had conjured up before her of love's home in another 
land, vanished away at the sight, and there was nothing in its 
place but a fear. She hastened, however, with her lover, to meet 
the count, whose features and person soon became distinct, though 
when her heart first told her it was he, there was nothing to be seen 
which could distinguish him from any other traveller. In a few 
minutes she was in her father's arms ; but , remounting his horse, 
he rode on before them to the chAteau , and when they arrived they 
found him with the Countess d'Artonne. 

Tears were upon the cheeks of both husband and wife , but the 
count spoke hopefully, nay, cheerfully. The assurances of the 
Intendant , he told them , had not altogether been satisfactory to 
1dm , especially as Madame d'Artonne herself had conveyed the 
message wiUi some expressions of doubt; but those assurances, 
eoufded with the letter which Francis de Langy had forwarded, 
from one who had proved himself a sincere friend , induced him to 
belltve that some circumstances must have transpired in the exa- 
minatiODs at Riom , to give a more favourable aspect to the case 
than when he had made his escape. He did \iAt m«<^l\!(^\^^^\A2SfiiK^ 
cfibe person bj whom the letter Viad\>e^ii w\i\.\ \s\sX^\^iSi!a& ^^t- 
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ceiyed , and was sorry to perceive, from some farther conversation 
with the count , that he had suffered his judgment to be biassed by 
the tediousness of a solitary life in a foreign land, and by his an- 
xious desire to see his native country again. At all events, it was 
an important step that he had taken ; he had made his choice 
between the endurance of small but constant evils, and one great 
peril, which, once passed through, could never return; and 
both Francis and the count's wife and child could not bat look for- 
ward to the result with anxiety and dread. A fresh cloud , dark, 
stormy, and threatening , had come over that sky from which the 
light breeze of hope had so lately been wafting the lesser vapours, 
which had only shut out a part of the sunshine of life. Thus, 
though they were all rejoiced to see the fugitive once more, a tinge 
of sadness was over dl their prospects , and in every interval of 
conversation gloom fell on the countenances of all. 

It was late when they parted to retire to rest, and all discussion 
regarding farther proceedings was reserved till the next morning. 
The count , indeed , seemed to have made up his mind to every- 
thing that was to be done , to have considered the matter well , to 
have looked the future in the face, and, consequently, was more 
calm and cheerful than any of those who surrounded him. The 
only thing which seemed much to trouble his tranquillity was the 
fate of poor Jean Marais , and he repeated more than once , *'If it 
be possible , I must not let him suffer from his devoted gratitude 
to me." 

Whatever were the plans he proposed to pursue , however, 
they were frustrated by events over which he had no control. At 
day-break on the following morning, Francis de Langy was 
awakened by a violent knocking at the great doors of the chAteav; 
and starting up confused, he sprang to the window, when the cause 
of the noise was explained by the first object his eye fell upeu. 
There was a chaise de poste at the door with a large party of the 
Mar^chauss^e, and, hurrying out as fast as possible, he was ran- 
ning down to forbid the gates to be opened , in order to gire time 
for some consultation with the count, when he met Honsieor 
^'ArtoaaebimseU^ who, Uwo\)\ds««.m^\AJi\M«(iiw^^»i^^M0&KL 
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lUiyoaiiflMWt He was somewliat pale , but his air was fii 
and eoUeeted. 

** I hare seen them, Francis ," he said ; *' I haye seen them. - 
Bo not trj to stop them ; it is all in vain now. We will tell then 
•r the assnrances giyen by the Intendant; and, if they will no. 
listen to them , we must even submit." 

While he was yet speaking the doors of the ch&teau were 
thrown open , and the hall was in a minute filled wiUi archers of 
the Martehauss^e , having the same lieutenant at their head who 
had searched the place before. 

'*Now, Sir," exclaimed the lieutenant, as Francis deLangy 
went down the stairs to meet him , '* will you deny that Monsieur 
d'Artonne is here now? " 

** Certainly not," replied the young gentleman ; *'heishere; 
there he stands." 

Hie lieutenant walked up to him at once , and laid his hand on 
his shoulder, saying, "Monsieur d'Artonne, you ard my pri- 
soner. Ton will be so good as to get into the chaise de poste at the 
door, in order to proceed instantly to Riom." 

''Tou will permit me, I suppose," replied the count, "to 
make some preparations , and to take leave of my wife and child? 
— But , in the first place , let me inform you , that I returned to 
France openly and unconcealedly , upon the distinct assurance 
given by Monsieur de L— , one of the high officers of the crown, 
that I should not be subject to arrest or imprisonment till a day 
arrived appointed for my trial." 

'^My orders. Sir," replied the lieutenant, "are direct from 
Hris : I have nothing to do but to obey them. Madame d'Artonne 
nd your fiunily can be called to take leave of yon. What neces- 
tfies you want with you can be packed up by a servant. Being 
iw under my arrest, I cannot lose sight of you , even for a mo- 
wn." 

A scene now took place of a kind which does not bear de- 

iption. Agitated and terrified , Madame d'Artonne and Julie 

Id not fail to be ; and yet both strove to display as much calm- 

\ as might suffer their love to appeax , WCSi<(^>xX ^wvsx^^X^is*. 
loved. But little time was givexi tot V\«\iM>!fli%. 'V«i^^'S>s:» 
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now having power in his kand, used it to wipe out his fiormer dii 
appoiotment; and, in five minutes from the moment that his ban 
was placed upon Monsieur d'Artonne's shoulder, he had.hurrie 
him into the chaise de poste , taking his seat beside him. 

Hie carriage drove rapidly from the gates, and theaMadim 
and Julie gave way to the tears they had previously suppressed. 

''We must part again, I fear,*' said Madame d'Artonne, " 
must follow my husband to Auvergne as speedily as may be." 

''No, my dear Madame ," replied Francis, "we do not par 
for I will accompany you. You want a son, Julie wants a brotku 
both a protector , and I must do my best to be so. My stayio 
here to watch the proceedings in tliis cause , is all in vain. Heave 
only knows when it will terminate , and it is not worth my whilst 
wait day after day frequenting those dull courts. I have heard ( 
men thus wearing away their life, grinding down soul and body o 
the hard stone of the law. Our good friend Amoux vrill remai 
here and IM me know what takes place. — Say not a word, m 
dear lady, I am resolved." 

It was arranged as he wished, but he had calculated too n 
pidly in regard to Monsieur Arnoux ; for the abbe mildly expresse 
his determination to accompany his former pupil to Auvergne. 1 
seems at first sight strange that men in years always attribute t 
long life the gift of experience ; they think that knowledge most b 
gained by time, and are always convinced that, just according t 
the period they have lived in the world must be their acquaintaoc 
with the world , and the ignorance of those who are younger tha 
themselves. But so it is, and periiaps it is very natural, liirthe 
have no gauge by which to measure the amount of what others ha\ 
acquired but that which they have acquired themselves ; and An 
the good Abb^ Arnoux, simply because he had seen more tha 
sixty years , fancied that he had infinitely more e^ierience tha 
Francis de Langy , who had not seen twenty , — forgetting that 111 
only serviceable experience is derived from au acquaintance wit 
men, and things, and events, and not from hours ^ or monthi 
or years; so that many a one is a child at seventy, and many 
man, fall grown in intellect and o\^\a ev^ocvonfie ^ has not a 
iuir oa bis headL 



'*No, my dear Francis/' he said, ^'yoa want some ooe, in 
the difficuit oirenmstances in vhich yon are placed, to guide and 
eooaselyou. Ton always were quick, and reasoning, and intel- 
ligent; but you cannot hare the experience which is acquired by 
age and knowledge of the world , and I must go with you to supply 
any deficiency in that respect." 

Francis could not refirain from a smUe ; but he yielded to the 
good abba's wish the more willingly as he thought that, if anything 
called him from Auvergne , it might be a comfort both to Madame 
d'Artonne and to Julie to have the excellent old man with them. 
All was now the bustle of preparation in the ChAteau de St. Me- 
dard. Horses were sent for from Senlis, the carriage of the 
couBtesB was brought forth and its ample sides stored with all that 
was necessary, and a hasty meal was taken in the saloon while 
waiting for the return of the messenger. The horses arrived, and, 
idifle with the due deliberation of French postilions the personages 
who had brought them were tying them , not harnessing them on, 
Francis de Langy proceeded to visit different parts of the chAteau, 
patting by various papers and locking up drawers and cabinets. 
He was surprised in the corridor, as he came out of his own room, 
to meet good Louise Pelet , habited as if for a journey. 

''Why, Louise?" exclaimed her young master, laughing, 
** are you going too?" and somewhat to his surprise even then, he 
found that it was even so. 

In her rapid and abrupt manner, Louise explained with very 
few words her intentions — which , as fiir as she had the power of 
carrying them into execution » were always as irrevocable as the 
decrees of the Modes and Persians. 

''Oh, yes," shesaid, " I 'm going too. As you are to marry 
Ifademoisdle Julie , ^e must have somebody to wait upon her 
whenever the noces take place. Besides , she had better have a 
woman with her now. Madame's maid is but a gay flighty girl, — 
in love , too , I believe , with that scs^egrace Jean Marais, for she 
haebeen doing nothing but cry ever since he has been sent to the 
galleys. Then , Monsieur , if you ai« Vo \^ «^ v| ^k^ S»\ ^a» 
reijgae, how do I know thai you 'VL fe\ct t^Xxiro.^. — ^^^««a. 
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Sir, I 'm going too ; ** and with a low enrtsy and a gay laugh she 
ran down to put the band-box she carried upon the vehicle. 

The proceedings of Louise, however, caused some little delay, 
as it was with difficulty so many persons could be accommodated 
in the carriage ; and Uie only choice for Francis de Langy was 
either to make the servant he proposed to take with him ride post 
or to leave him behind. He chose the latter, for the money which 
he had in the chAteau was of no great amount; and this being 
settled the party set out. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

A WRITER may surely be permitted to complain to his indul- 
gent and compassionate public of the difficulties under which he 
labours, and more especially when the very nature and consitutioa 
of the reader's mind forms a part and a very principal part of that 
difficulty. 

Now, to write for the English nation a story the scene of which 
is laid in a foreign country, and which relates to foreign manners 
and customs , is no such easy task ; for every man in this world 
entrenches his powers of belief — through which alone his imagi- 
nation may be won — within several circles of strong fortification. 
In the first place the very head-quarters , the prstorium of his 
camp , lies within the area of what he has seen and known himself. 
Anything within that limit is instantly received as a friend; in 
other words, is credited instantly. Beyond that is the circle of 
facts which he has commonly heard , but does not know by the 
evidence of his own senses, the daily occurrences in his own 
country, his own society, and his own age. Here, too, whatever 
he meets with is suffered to pass without challenge or much exa- 
mination. Beyond that, however, come spots upon which he has 
placed sentinels , extraordinary events, customs, and manners, 
that he does not know of; things not in themselves at all impro- 
bable, but which are new to him ; and here, ifa stranger puts his 
foot, he is immediately stopped, obliged to render an account of 
.himself f and to give man^ apasv-^oi^ «x ^<&T\&Vf^^\^^\!a^ driven 
J^ack, or, perhaps , shot; atidYie^otk^i^%^««i^^v3»>'nw>r 
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■iins, horn-works, half-moons, redoubts, and outworks beyond 
number, amongst which nobody is admitted without his eyes being 
blind-folded; a passport or a flag of truce in his hand, and the 
strictest precautions to guard against treachery. In short, reader, 
although every one acknowledges that truth is more wonderful than 
fiction , no one acts upon the admission and receives truth as a 
friend , unless he come in the most homely garb it is possible 
to assume , more especially if he have a foreign air about him. 

Nature , men say , is the same everywhere , and very possibly 
the assertion may be true. But as there can be no doubt that the 
features and complexion of a Spaniard, a Frenchman, and an 
Italian , are all distinct from those of an Englishman , so there are 
vast differences between the mode in which a Frenchman , a Spa- 
niard , or an Italian , would act in certain circumstances , and the 
way in which an Englishman would conduct himself in the same 
case. — The reason of this disquisition is, that we are going to 
place before the eyes of the reader a scene , and make him ac- 
quainted with an event which would be improbable , nay well nigh 
impossible , in England , but which is quite probable , and has 
actually more than once happened in France within the last twenty 
years. 

In a fine spring morniog of the month of May, a tall, stout, 
well-looking man, dressed in the broad-brimmed hat, brown 
coat, knee breeches, and slate-coloured gaiters of a Breton 
peasant, and mounted upon a stout well-looking Britanny pony, 
rode up to the little gate before the Ferme Godard, which , as the 
reader well knows , was many a long mile from the fair land in 
which the horse at least had its birth. 

When last we spoke of the Ferme Godard, we showed a vast 
improvement which had taken place in its appearance since Uie 
time when Gerard Latouches first married, and brought home 
Mai^uerite , his wife. But now an alteration of a different kind 
was to be remarked. The appearance of the farm had fallen off', 
especially about the house; some of the wooden railings before it 
had been torn down and used by the peasantry for fire- wood; thA 
little garden in front of the doot "vas MlVV^^V^ \«s&&^\fcV^ '^' ^ 
windows of one room only were open ^ liXie i^^v. '^^^^ ^^ ^^^^r^n 
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and the cows, which a boy was drifing oat to pasture, looked 
rough, lean, and miserable. 

As the stranger dismounted from his horse , and mdid the 
gate, the cow-^oy aforesaid called out in an indiiferent tone, 
** She is not there , she is gone to the town." 

' ' Whom do you mean ? " asked Jean Harais. ' ' Do you mean 
Madame Latouches?" 

'* Jannettone , to be sure ,*' replied the boy , and sauntered oo 
after his cattle. 

'*Well, I shall find some one at all eyents," said Jean Marais; 
and fastening his horse to the paling he walked in and laid his hand 
upon the latch. 

The door, however, was fastened; and though it gave a litde 
at the top, when Jean Marais pushed it, yet it was evidently 
locked , and the key taken out. 

** Safe bind, safe find," said Jean Marais; and then he looked 
at his horse , and then at the door , and considered for a moment 
or two what he should do. 

He was turning to mount and ride away, when the only window 
which was not boarded up with rough shutters struck his eye. It 
was low, as in fact was the ^hole building, and saying to him- 
self, **A window is as good as a door at any time, ifitisnttoo 
high ," he walked up to it intending to throw it open. It too was 
fastened, however, but as he made the attempt, a faint voice 
broken by a low cough, inquired, ** Who is there?" 

**That 's a difficult question to answer," said Jean Marais to 
himself, with a very peculiar expression of countenance, but 
proceeding straight to the door of the house, he put his powerfol 
shoulder against it, stretched out his right foot to gain a purchase, 
and with a strong push burst it open, muttering " Bemande pardon, 
Monsieur Latouches , but you are a great rogue , I *ve a notion," 
and he walked into the house. 

At first, all seemed vacant, the rooms on both sides of the 

passage were open, but dark, and Jean Marais , who, as the reader 

knows, was well acquainted with the Ferm0(ro<lar(f^ passed into 

a little tnnsyerse corridoT , N?Vnt\i \^^ XAm ^wtx >ai&fc tfcimber, 

<te iFiodow of which he bad tiit^* 1(iY2ks»sK\j^«fc>>«s'wswt,\fe 
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found fliat door lodged , bot the key locldly had been left in it» 
which saved him the trouble of effiectiog an entrance by fordbto 
means; and, unlocking it, be went in with an inquiring look 
around. The air was dose and hot, fiunt and sickly, and on t 
low pallet bed near the window lay the emaciated form of her, 
whom we haTC once depicted as the pretty «piaid of the Marchioness 
deLangy. 

She was dressed , and with a little table beside her , was lying 
down apparently for repose ; but her countenance told very plidnly 
that life was not to be long a guest in that bosom. The colourless 
Ups, the clear, ashy grey of the flesh, the sunken cheeks, the 
eager and restless eye as she gasped for breath , the quick heaying 
of the breast , as well as the thin bony hand that rested upon the 
table beside her, all spoke that the great enemy of mortal life had 
nearly achieved his conquest. 

As Jean Marais entered , she seemed to hide something behind 
her with her left hand ; but the moment she recognised him , a 
smile full of joy and satisfaction came upon her lip. '* Oh ! Jean, 
Jean ," she cried , '* God has sent you to me ! " — But before she 
could inform him why she seemed so pleased to see him , a fit of 
coughing seized her, and sitting up she gasped, and struggled 
with the paroxysm for several minutes , while Jean Marais drew a 
chair , and placed himself by her side. 

'*Why, how goes it. Marguerite?" he asked in a kindly tone, 
*'How came yon to be locked in here, and nobody with you ! Ton 
don't seem to be well.'' 

He did not tell her, that he had heard she was dead , and had 
made up his mind that Gerard Latouches had married again. 

"Ah! ill indeed, Jean," she replied, ''but I think, I shall 
get well yet, in spite of him," for she still clung to that strange, 
expectation of life , which in some long and lingering diseases 
never expires but with life itself. ''But, I say, Jean, God, I 
am sure , has sent yon to me. Here, here is a letter, which I have 
written to-day. , Take it, and promise me you will delif^t Vt.^ — ^ 
is the first time 1 have been alone tot miVq^qx , wA.^^^^na''^^^^ 
rectlf. It contains the truth , Sean , l\i't ^Xi^X'i ^2wSa. — iSi^'«» 
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wickedness which that man, Latonches , forced me to commfe, — ^ 
talceit, Jean, and swear you wiil deliyer it." 

* * To whom? " asked Jean Harais , ' * to Madame de LangjT -^^ 
I dare not set my foot in Paris , my good Marguerite." 

** No , no ," cried the sick woman , '' it is to Martin Latouche%^ 
the count's intendant, who lives at Ailly, near Langy. He is ^ 
good man , and was always kind to me , and used to say , he must 
attend to his master's interests. Do you promise Jean, do yon 
promise upon your soul?" 

"Oh! yes," replied Jean Marais , ** I 'II deliver it to him." 

'* Well then ," said the woman , who had kept the letter in her 
hand all the while, *'get a light and some sealing wax. There 
used to be a piece of wax in the table drawer in the kitchen , but 
they have not let me out of this room for many a month." 

' ' I will get it , I will get it ," replied Jean Marais , and away he 
went upon the search , leaving the door of the room open behind 
him. 

A small piece of sealing wax was soon found , but he had more 
difficulty in obtaining a light, for the fire had gone out in the 
kitchen , and it was long ere he could discover where the flint and 
steel were kept. At length , however , he found them and lighted 
a candle ; but while he was doing so , he thought he heard a some- 
what strange and unpleasant noise proceeding from the room in 
which he had left his cousin's wife, and finishing his task as Oust as 
possible, he hurried back ; saying ^^ParbleUy it sounds as if she 
was choking." 

When he re-entered the room he fonnd that Marguerite had 
fallen back on the pillow, and, with her eyes closed, was gasping 
long and heavily. He spoke to her, but she did not answer; he 
spoke again louder than before, but the sense of hearing seemed 
gone, for she took no notice. 

'*She is dying," thought Jean Marais, ''or has, perhaps, 

fainted from over-excitement;" and, taking some water, he 

sprinkled it in her face ; but it produced no effect; and he stood 

gazing upon her with no light degree of grief and compassioQ. 

// was not one of those calm and (\u\&l dftath-beds which we so 

A/Keto see depicted in novel and ifi U«lcX , Midk^^i^^ v3nsA9&3&sts^«ft 
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actaallj witnessed; but it was a last, long, terrible struggle 
between life and death , where the immortal spirit seemed to have 
fled, and consciousness was certainly altogether gone nearly a 
quarter of an hour before mere animal life was extinct. Jean Ma- 
rais did all that he could think of to allay the poor woman's suf- 
ferings , or to rouse her back to thought and feeling , but it was in 
yain ; and at the end of the time I speak of the breathing suddenly 
stopped , and the eyes opened , but sense and expression had left 
them , and Marguerite Latouches was dead ! 

Jean Marais had not been prepared for such a scene , and he 
was struck and affected. He could have witnessed a dozen men 
die in battle , without much thought ; ay, and would have felt very 
different and less sensible emotions if he had seen them give their 
necks to the axe or to the cord ; but now he was touched , he knew 
not well how, and kneeling down , — partly mechanically, from 
habits acquired in youth , and partly from that feeling of reverence 
towards Him who gives and takes the soul, which the sight of 
death is sure to produce — he uttered a short prayer ; ay , reader, 
and rose a better man than he was before ; for he said to himself, 
*'I will be more careful of my doings for the future," and such 
thoughts are the beginnings of amendment. 

He next took up the letter which had dropped from the poor 
woman's hand upon the bed, and looking at it for a moment, he 
said, '*I may as well read it. That fellow Martin is every bit as 
bad as his brother, only the sleeker villain of the two. — I '11 read 
it! " and opening the paper he began , and persued with some di^ 
'ficnlty the trembling lines which the hand of poor Marguerite La- 
touches had traced, exclaiming, from time to time as he did so, 
** Ah ! — Coquin ! — I thought so — he 's cunning enough — forced 
the poor woman to commit such a cheat — I '11 have a copy of this, 
at all events ," and , with the same pen and ink which Marguerite 
had used, he hastily transcribed the letter, and then sealed the 
original. 

''I don't think I ought to give the scoundrel this," continued 
Jean Marais, standing and gazing on the corpse ; ** he '11 only burn 
it : and yet I promised thee, poor Ibm^, Mk^l'^X^^-^^OeV^fcawsl^^^ 
mj word; but I had better get awa^ \»toi^ m\^ wi^ ^wbrr.^s^^ 
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and replacing the candle, flint, and steel, nrkaie )m iMd tend 
them , he locked the room which contaioed the dead iMdj and ia- 
•oed oat of the house. 

The door of the farm pouded him a little, for he wished to 
leave as few traces of his visit behind as possible ; hat driviog in 
the staple again, which he had forced out , he pushed hack the bolt 
into the lock, and fastened the whole with the latch. Tbw 
mounting his horse, he rode off, and took his way to the nearest 
town. 

It may seem strange to the reader that a great and iropoitant 
eause should be going on in Paris, that one of the principal wit- 
nesses should be supposed , by most of the parties concerned, to 
have died eight or nine months before, and that yet not even the 
good cor^ of the parish, who had seen her and ministered to her, 
should take the trouble of making it known that she had partiaUf 
recovered from the first violent attack , which had seemed Ukely to 
kill her in a few hours , and was drawing on a sickly life , shot iip 
in her ovni house. Reader, in that day there were not three oC 
such things as newspapers in France. The word joumaux was 
scarcely known , and the principal paper, the Gazette de Franee, 
was confined in its circulation almost entirely to the capital, tof 
few great towns, and a few great houses. Beader, there was not t 
person within twenty miles of the Ferme Godard who had hear 
one word of the famous cause of De Langy : and this will not see 
eitraordinary to you , when I vouch for it on my word of honov 
that an exceUeot friend of mine, a country cur^, in France, vi 
well versed in the Commentaries of Gssar, and who could h; 
pointed out every station in the Appian or Flaminian way, o' 
adLod me, first, who were the nations that fought at Watei? 
and whether he could not come to see me in England by land. 

To return, however, to Jean Marais; when be reached 
Fosting-place , he felt himself shaken in his resolution of kei 
his promise ; but he would not suffer himself to be tempted 
that the next morning, aboul eleven o'clock, found him i 
door of Monsiear Martin Latouches , the intendant of the Mf 
de Langj. He met with him alYiom^, «sA ^\xH^t«d the lettf 
hi$ om haods. But oust ^odtneti^*%^^n^^%^^^ \tf^\.%XA5 
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Hdt be WAS fuffiy impiesied with Hr idet that Ins worthy eonsln^ 
Mutia LmoQches, wwild destroy the letter, and make nol tht 
best possible use of the contents. He therefore sat down , drank 
a glass of wine whieh was offiered to him , and began to chat with 
an easy and nneoncerned air, aifhongh, to say the troth , he did 
DoC feel himself at all hi a state of safety in the honse of Monsiear 
IHartiB Latonches. That worfiiy gentleman, in the meantime, 
begged Jean Marais' pardon with the atmost politeness ; and after 
exanMung the seal oi the letter, as if to see it hod not been broken, 
he opened it and read the contents. 

'«Ha," hesaid, ''ha, did yon write this Cor her, Jean?" 

'*0h no," replied Jean Marais, in an indifferfht tone, *'sh6 
cnn do that very well for herself, I fiimcy. At all eyents it was 
wfitten and ready when I called at Go&std, I hadn't time to staf 
anrfaHitewithher, poor thing; though she seemed yery ill, dying, 
ItfaildK. Wfaatisitaboat?— ComplainingofGerard, Idaresay. He 
ahrays was a brate, and used to thrash her amazingly. But she told 
me yon had been good and kind to her, and would see right done." 

^'I neyer meddle between man and wife/' answered Martin 
Latouches , and there dropped the subject ; nor could Jean Harais 
widi ail his sklfl induce him to utter a word which might afford an 
indieatwa of his purposes in regard to the letter. 

iklkngth, howeyer, our ftknd Jean rose, saying, ^'Well, 
Martin , if the poor woman dies from Gerard's bad treatment , she 
has ginren yon a fine hold upon htm , which he won't particularly 
Mke, but wkoeh I dare say you will." 

**W^, why?" demanded Martin, *' I don't see how she has 
given me any hold upon him." 

** Why, if you were to show that letter to Monsieur de Langy," 
replied Jean Marais, ''he would turn faim out of the &rm , and I 
know that you and Gerard had some transactions together regard- 
ftig the fidds at the back of Godard, which may make you yery glad 
of a little power oyer him." 

«' Ob dear no ," rejoined Martin , «' I dovbt not Gerard will do 
dl Untie quite rigta.** 

" It wiiJ Ite Ae first time in bis^fe , Wica ," %«A ^««sa.^VLw^> 
"Aridaprintaple has always been to f^l «l inftuAJ s\i^v ^ w^^"**^ 
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kick him down stairs. But, good day, I must go," and shaking 
hands with his dearly-beloved cousin , he left him and trotted 
away. 

**He's quite right, he 's quite right," cried Martin Latouches, 
rubbing his hands as soon as Jean Marais was gone, ''Mastef 
Gerard has shown me the cloven foot ahready ; but now I have him, 
now I have him. This little piece of paper puts him in my power," 
and taking out a large pocket-book , in which he kept his most va- 
luable papers always about him , he laid the letter safely amongst 
the rest. 

A new fit of consideration then came over him , and scratching 
his head with his fore-finger , he said in a deliberate tone, *' Tfaoa 
art a sweet youth, Jean, but methinks it would be better for all 
parties, if thou wert restored to the galleys. Ha, ha, ha! be 
fancies I know nothing about it, I suppose; but the sea air will do 
him good , and regular exercise is no bad thing. Water diet and 
exercise , said the great doctor — these are the grand physidaas, 
and Jean will have them all at L'Orient. I will go and give notice 
to the Mar6chaussde. Probably he will go straight to St. Hedard," 
and taking down his hat , he walked out. 

In the meanwhile our good friend Jean Marais, as his worthy 
cousin had thought , proceeded at once upon his way towards the 
ChAteau of St. Medard. But that chAteau was at some distance, 
and Jean Marais knew that without knocking-up his pony he eoold 
not reach it that night. He therefore proposed to ride some five 
leagues farther , and then to take up his abode an at inn upon the 
road. Jean Marais , however , was a wary person , as the reader 
has been already infoimed, and one who made use of his eyes upon 
every occasion. At the top of each hill, therefore, that he reached, 
Jean made a point of pausing to look around him , and ere long he 
saw some signs of coming events , which he did not at all approve. 
From a spot where he caught a distinct view of the road for sefenl 
miles, he perceived three or four horsemen riding along at a voy 
rapid rate, and there was something in their air which had so strong 
a touch of the Mar^chauss^e in it, that Jean Marais resolved, with- 
oat more ado^ to trust to Ibe ^e\dia «ci^ 'VQ^^'niQMx ^aMoa^tfaA o\mo 
highway. Every rood of t\ic gto\wi^^»s>Ka«^^^^^^8^ , «b^i 
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oBUYTing skilfnUy, he was soon ioTolved in paths with which no 
one bat those whose early youth had been passed amongst them, 
eonld be as well acquainted as himself. Another precaution also 
he took , judging at once that if he were the object of pursuit , in- 
tefligence of his being in that neighbourhood must have been given 
by his worthy cousin ; and perceiving, with his usual acuteness, 
the whole train of Martin Latouches's thoughts , he said to himself 
'* I must keep away from St. Medard, for he will send them to seek 
me there. I '11 turn to the left towards Beaumont, and come round 
to the chAteau the day after to-morrow from the other side. I must 
lodge in the woods to-night, I fear. However, it is fine warm 
weather , so that is no great hardship.'' 

With such meditations Jean proceeded, avoiding all towns and 
even villages , and only stopping for a minute or two at a hamlet or 
a farmhouse to get some food for himself or for his horse. The 
trees were now in fiill leaf; and, as the pony began to show symp- 
toms of weariness towards five o'clock , the fugitive chose the first 
convenient wood that he met with, and, leading his horse into the 
heart of the dingle , he fastened him by tying his two fore-legs to- 
gether, and prepared to make himself as comfortable a bed as 
circumstances permitted , in a place where the grass was short 
and dry. 

He was now at the distance of about eight miles from St. Me- 
dard , and the spot which he had selected for his temporary abode 
was removed some fifty yards from a little green wood-path, marked 
only by the ruts of timber-carts and prints from the hoofs that 
drew them. Scarcely, however, were Jean Marais' preparations 
completed, when he heard the quick sounds of horsemen riding, 
and, lying quite still, he distinguished a rustle amongst the leaves 
not far off, as if some large animal were making its way slowly and 
cautiously towards the very spot where he himself was concealed. 

**Boar, stag, or man," said Jean Marais to himself , ''I wish 
they would keep away, for I am too tired for company to-night: " 
but , raising his head a little so as to look over some of the brush- 
wood near , and , moving it from side to side for the purpose of 
seeing in different directions thron|s)ii \)lii^ v^«tVMx^% ^ V^ ^^K»s|^ 
fmreeired, between himself and UieYiiii^'fi^'Wi^\B«oJtta^^''» '^**' 
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figura of a nan aft tilie distanca of about twenty yards from 
rridentiy attempting to conceal himself firom some one passing 
along ike road, by keeping close to a large neighbouring tree which 
eofcred his person entirely on thai side, lean Marais watched him 
attentiYely for several minntes, tiH the sonnd of horses' feet died 
entirely away , and all was silent. The sftranger still continued in 
the same position , however, and still Jean Marais kept his eyei 
filed upon him with a look of great interest, till at length his poay, 
having satisfied himself with the grass near him, made a sort of 
hopping movement in advance , which instantly caused the man to 
tun round with a ^ance of apprehension. 

''Hist, hist!*' cried Jean Marais, in a tone calculated tn raack 
the man's ears, but not to carry the sound any further ; ** Antoine, 
Antoine! here is a friend." 

The stranger bent his head , and gazed for a moment in the di- 
rection from which the voice proceeded, and then cautiously and 
slowly advanced, till, seeing Jean Marais folly , mm! recognith^ 
his fece , he advanced and grasped him eagerly by the hand. 

'* Well met, well met ! " they said mutuafly, but in a low voice; 
and rapid questions and answers succeeded as to each other^a sh 
tnation. 

'* Why, I have just been up to your place," said the last ea* 
mer, '*but I found nobody; and, as I was going along back to 
Beaumont , a party of the Mar^hauss^ chased me ; I don't knew 
what for , but I always keep out of their way whenever I see them; 
and just now, as I want immediate speech of your young master, 
it would be especially unpleasant to be lodged in prison." 

** What do you call my place? " asked Jean Marais. 

'^'Why, theChiteau of St.Medard, to be sure," replied the 
other. 

'<0h, no! you are mistaken," answered Jean Mareis. "My 
last place was the galleys at L'Orient. But what do yon want at 
St.lledard?" 

The man started at the intelligence which his eompaoion gave 
him, and mirtnal communications were then made, which ended 
Jo sasgreement to pass tht ni|^ ^^i«t^ VSait^ ^vw^^ I«ua Manis 
dividing the provisions which Vie bjadLbto«^i(S$BLVnk^^tikm^W«r 
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citable and eowrteous an air as if he had been noeiving a gntst ia 
the senrants' hall of St. Medard. 

CHAPTER xLvnr. 

Ill a melandraly house near the gate of the prisoo the sad partj, 
wMeh we have lately seen at SU Medard, were collected, about 
ten days after their departure for AnTergne. The count had ar- 
rffed daring the preceding week , and the first act of the Countess 
do Langy and her daughter was to apply at the gates for permission 
to see him. That permission, however, was sternly refused^ 
attd they were informed that he was deroue au secret ^ as the tech- 
nfieal term was, and that he could be permitted to converse with 
no one. Grieved and disappointed, they returned to consult what 
was neit to be done , in order to obtain at least the means of visit- 
fflg and communicating with him for whom they were so deeply 
Mndoiis. Advocates and persons learned in the law were sent for ; 
bat, as we have before seen, wherever arbitrary power exists, 
a part of it falls into the hands of all its subordinate agents ; and in 
matters of criminal jurisdiction, the comfort of a prisoner, ay, and 
«vea his safety, was very much at the pleasure of the officers of the 
cfowo* They had the opportunity of shutting him out Arom all 
ineaiis of making anything but a nominal defence ; they could with- 
hold fh>m him those communications which might be absolately 
necessary to establish his innocence , and he had no safeguard , in 
fact, but a faint and lingering respect for public opinion, and a 
fear of abusing too far the authority entrusted to them, lest they 
should be punished by the only power above them. 

Such painfhl fiicts with regard to the situation of a husband and 
a father were now learnt with grief and terror by Madame d'Artonne 
and Julie. The advocates said they could do nothing ; the law was 
atteriy impotent to open the prison gates , even for themselves, 
whose advice and assistance might be considered absolately neces- 
sary to the prisoner^ and everything depended upon the will of the 
King, and of those to whom his authority was uele^ated* X^ 
jpvftvJBdal piiiiifneiits themselves , XYiotij^ ^'q\'^ ^^^xs^^s^oiin^^ w^ 
ffMufgfiflaw, coald not interfere mMi^i3te«^\wANfeA«^«\^*^ 
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farance which could be giTCD , was , that the eoimt omdd Ml hi 

executed without trial. 

To the new Intendaut of the proviace the first appeal of the 
count's wife and daughter was made ; but he turned a deaf ear to 
their application , merely replying , that in regard to visits firom the 
prisoner's fismuly, no violation of the ordinary course could take 
place. The count, he added , would have full opportunity of ob- 
taining the assistance of lawyers before his trial , after his prhatc 
interrogatories were concluded; but, so long as it was found ne- 
cessary to keep him au secret, no one could be admitted. All then 
that remained was to wait in patience ; but of course it could not 
be without grief, without anxiety, without the wearing , daily, 
hourly , continued sense of impending danger and sorrow. Thej 
looked up to the dark and heavy walls of the prison ; they could see 
from the upper story of the house the small barred windows at 
those chambers , in one of which they knew him to be confined; 
and anxiously did mother and daughter watch those windows, 
sometimes fancying as they saw a figure pass across, that it moat 
be him they loved. Thus went by four days. They then deter- 
mined to write to the count , and the concierge or jailor of the pri- 
son promised to deliver the letter. But they received no reply. 
Yet it was a consolation to have written ; for all that they could hopf 
to do was to give the prisoner some comfort , to win his thoughts / 
little from himself; and they were right sure that nothing cool 
produce that effect so well as the knowledge that they were nv 
him. 

At length there came a note addressed to the Countess d'i 
tonne, and written in a neat, regular, and precise hand, infor 
ing her that Monsieur de L — , the former Intendant of that ge 
rality, had arrived from Paris in order to settle some affairs of 
own , which the hurry of his departure had forced him to leav 
disorder, and that he would have the honour of waiting upon 
at an hour he named on the following day. Julie and Mai 
d'Artonne both looked rejoiced as the countess read the 
jJoud; for they were in hopes of obtaining through his means 

mitigation ottf^e severity wiOmY^fXi vYl^ ^^^tA.^vi^>x««&«d. 

tinneis de Xangy heard it ^lYi a^ ^io^Mi% V^s^ «sA O 
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heart , — ly , and eTen with some impatieace at the signs of {Mea- 
sure which he perceived. 

** Tour enemy has come/' he said bitterly, **to see his work 
property executed." 

But the moment the words had passed his lips, a consciousness 
of some of the sensations from which they sprung, made the blood 
rise into hii cheek. 

Julie , too , with that clear perception as to the feelings of love 
which is perhaps given only to woman , and that when she loves 
herself, saw more clearly into the heart of Francis de Langy than 
he did himself; and going over to the place where he sat, she said 
in a mournful and almost reproachful tone, but so low that nobody 
else could hear the words, **Do you doubt me, Francis? Ami 
notyoursT" 

*'No, no, dear Julie, I do not doubt you," replied Francis 
de Langy, ** but I grieve to see that you are indulging expectations 
which must be disappointed. This man has his own objects ; he 
seeks but those; he cares for, he thinks of nought else but how 
they may be gained. To them he will sacrifice everything that 
stands in'his way — the hopes, the feelings, the life itself of 
others — not vehemently , not eagerly, but calmly, coldly, ddi- 
berately, as you see men set their foot unconcernedly upon aa 
ant-hill in their path without considering for one moment how 
many of the insects tibey drush to death. Dear Julie , I cannot 
make up my mind to mfeet this man here ; the very sight of him is 
odious to me , and I fear I might forget myself. I will go away 
for a few hours , before the time he has named; and you shall tell 
me the result. Whatever it is will b« softened, coming from your 
lips." 

''Perhaps it would be better ," replied Julie , ** for I am afraid 
you are too hasty , Francis." 

As he proposed , so he acted; and half an hour before the ar- 
rival of the Intendant, he roamed out into the country, thinking 
the sights that at every step present themselves to the eye in that 
part of France might soothe or at least occ\v^^ \!A& \s£xA. ^^^^ 
JRraods de LaDgj was mistaken; it li^e^ ^ ^wsS^^ ^^ojo^Ssw*^^^ 
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the ftee of lutun look beislital to aun's OfM — Urn Mfr- 
i of the heart as well as the sunshine of the ekf, 

fl the meanwhile , as the dock struck the hour ho had ap- 

ited. Monsieur de L — , with his calm deliberate atop aid 

>oth grave air , entered the house which had been taken by Ma- 
ne d'Arlonne , and was introduced into the room where she and 
lie sat alone., After the flrst words of course were spoken , and 
slight pause had taken place , he said , addressing the countess, 
I grieve , my dear Madam, inexpressibly, that you should be 
ubjectedto so much anxiety and sorrow; and, indeed, I take a 
;)ersonal interest in that which presses upon you at present, fori 
very much fear that some words which I accidentally spoke to 
Mademoiselle d*Artonne may have had a share in bringing back 
Monsieur d'Artonne to France , while events , over which I have 
had no control , have prevented those words from being Terified." 

**It was, indeed, those words, Sir," said the countess, 
gravely, ** which induced my husband to return, and we have 
been deeply surprised and mortified to find ourselves so much 
deceived." 

**I should be as much or more," replied Monsieur de L — , 
*Mf I had had any share in this sad affair ; and I can assure you , I 
laboured most assiduously to change the determination of the 
Crown, and to obtain permission for the count to remain at liberty. 
It appears, however, that some additional evidence has been ob- 
tained in regard to this business , and all I could say was unavail 
fng. Nevertheless , I still think that the count has done the vei 
best thing he could in returning to France, and I trust my preseu' 
may have some effect in mitigating the measures against him." 

" Much do they need mitigation , indeed ," said the counts 
"for I cannot but feel that they have been unnecessarily severe 

''I trust not, I trust not," repeated Monsieur de L — , wit' 
appearance of grief. ** What has been done, my dear Madanr 
make you judge so? The gentleman who succeeded me does 
deed, bear the reputation ofbeing somewhat strict; but he a 
acts according to law , and would not go , I am sure , beyor 
Maet Mne of doty. Wbat liM be«vi dic^TA ^ i^ti:^ ^ what bar 
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''Stmpiy, Sir/' ansvered the countess, '^thAt m j hoBband^ 
nolinUlislaB^Dg ihe preneiis exaMioation by yoaraelf , is plaoed, 
I wideffsUBd, 10 solitary confiaement, and all his lunily are de- 
nied admission to him; nor can e?en his advoeaiasy or people of 
the law, obtain leave to speak with him." 

** He is in fact, au secret, my dear llCadam," replied Ifonsiear 
de L — , in a calm bu»ness-like tooe. ** This is what happens to 
eyery prisoner accused of a serious crime ; but after a time , when 
the case has been fully entered into , Monsieur d'Artonne will be 
permitted to see his lawyers, and probably his family. A wlfo, 
indeed , is sometimes allowed, even under such circumstances as 
eiist, to see her husband for a few minutes in the presence of one 
of the jailers, but of course she must be unaccompanied. No two 
persons, and, indeed, none but a wife, can expect- that in- 
dulgence." 

*• * Indeed ! ' ' cried Madame d'Artonne eagerly. * * Do you think 
that there is any chance of my being admitted , if I go alone?" 

*'I think I can ensure that for you," said Monsieur de L — • 
** If you will do me the honour of accepting my arm to the house of 
the Intendant , I will use my best endeavours to obtain an order 
for your admission ." 

** Instantly, instantly!" cried the countess , starting up, ''I 
wi9 be with you in a moment; " and she ran to prepare for going^ 
out. 

Monsieur de L — remained almost in sflence , merely saying a 
few words to Julie expressive of kind feeling for her father's situa- 
tion , and hope that he would be able to establish his innocence. 
The countess returned after an absence of scarcely two minutes, 
and Monsieur de L — conducted her to the house of the Intendant, 
where he left her in a small ante-room for about a quarter of an 
hour , while he proceeded to '* employ his utmost eloquence ," he 
said , in order to procure her the indulgence she desired. She 
eanldhear, as^ she sat, waiting anxiously for the result, the soft 
and mellifluous voice of Mon^eur de L— , and the somewhat mde 
and abrupt tones of his successor in office. At length the latter 
imB heard to burst into a laugh, which ntw^^xVn^ Vm»\ ^\\i«!sjcs^ 
Madame d'ArtoBue, whosaidto^eTM\t, *'*1l^\fto^^fc&\s^^«s.^''*^ 
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aoiiety. " Ba t the moment after Monsieur de L — returned with a 
pqier in his hand , and a look of satisf^tion on his conntenanoe. 

'* Here is the order /' be cried , ** and I will accompany yon to 
the gates of the prison to ensure that there be no obstraction." 

Madame d'Artonne thanked him a thousand times , and as they 
walked onward he continued , ** Pray assure the count of my great 
anxiety to serve him. Should I be here when his close confine- 
ment is at an end , before his trial , I will see him and consult with 
him on what is to be done. But in the meantime , ask if he can 
point out any way in which I can be of service to him, and remem- 
ber, though I have no longer any official power in this province, 
my. influence is still not inconsiderable. I will go and stay with 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne till you return. They will not allow yon 
to remain long , and you can then tell me what the count says." 

Madame d'Artonne made no objection , for at that moment her 
whole thoughts were occupied with her husband ; and the moment 
Monsieur de L — had left her at the gates of the prison, he hurried 
biack to spend the intervening time with Julie — an object but for 
which it is probable no order for Madame d'Artonne's admission 
would have been obtained. 

Julie d'Artonne was much surprised to see him re-enter the 
room in which she sat; and a feeling of anxious alarm, at she knew 
not what, came over her; but Monsieur de L — explained to her 
calmly what he was pleased to call the purpose of his return; and 
the real purpose he proceeded to execute. 

''Pray, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," he said, after a few words 
on other subjects , '* may I ask if you have informed your mother 
of the conversation which took place between yourself and me in 
the park of St. Medard?" 

' * I did , Sir , " replied Julie ; ' ' I always tell my mother every- 
thing I think important." 

''Indeed!" exclaimed her companion , musing. "I had al- 
most fancied not ," he added after a few minutes. 

' ' Why so ? " demanded Julie. " I am not aware , Sir , that I 
hare done anything which shotiid mokft ^ou doubt my sincerity to- 
wards my mother , or my conM^tic^ SiiV^t < 
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*^No( at all, my dear young lady, not at all," replied Mon- 
sieur de L — ; ''but I thouglit you might not have told her on this 
occasion , simply from the fact of her saying nothing to me regard- 
ing the principal subject of our conversation. 1 can easUy conceive 
a young lady," he continued, * ' possessed with a romantic passion, 
and believing herself bound in honour to follow a particular course, 
resolving to adhere to her promises , however little they may be 
really binding , and to sacrifice even her father's life rather than 
break them. But I can hardly imagine a mother neglecting to urge 
her strongly upon the subject , and not representing to her what 
duty and a just view of her obligations would induce her to do." 

Julie had remained silent in astonishment, but when he paused 
she exclaimed, ''Sacrifice my father's life, did you say. Sir? 
Surely you yourself told me that he was likely, most likely, to be 
acquitted by his judges." 

" Other facts have since transpired," replied Monsieur de L — , 
thoughtfully, " and I scarcely dare encourage such hopes at pre- 
sent. I fear the case is an unfortunate one." 

"Oh, no, no!" eried Julie, '* they can never condemn him. 
Bid I not see, did I not know? — " She paused abruptly, the co- 
lour came into her cheek, and she covered her eyes with her hands, 
adding after a moment or two, " They will not condemn my father, 
I am sure." 

"I hope not," replied the Intendant, "but it is worth your 
while to consider that , 'if they do , it will then be too late. As sure 
as he is condemned, the count dies. I know the King's resolu- 
tion upon such subjects; once the case proved, and the punish- 
ment is inevitable. Your decision must be made , Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne , before your father's trial." 

"Alas, Sir!" answered Julie , " my decision is made. I have 
bound myself by vows that cannot be broken." 

"And will this cruel young man," said Monsieur de L — , 
"compel your observance of vows which may cost your parent's 
life?" 

"Whatever might be his feelings, Sir," replied Julie, "those 
vows were sanctioned , nay commaiided , Yi^ \a^ V^^'Kt « X&s^h^^ 
iMst iaJuDcUoas to me before hie made YiV& e%c«^^ ^«^ -» ^ ^5rs«^"^ 
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them voder any el rcanmtances and at all risks. He seems al>soIuteIy 
to have foreseen what has happened; and he himself exacted a 
promise of me , upon no consideration whatsoerer to gfve my hand 
to any but Francis de Langy." 

** Or Latoaches," said Honsienr de L — ; and then proceeded, 
in the same nnmored tone, to ask, *'Pray, Mademoiselie d*Ar- 
tonne, did yon, on yonr fatiier's return, commnnicate to him 
What I told youT Did yon explain to him the answer I received 
from the King on my application for an order to saspend proceed- 
ings?*' 

**Ihad not time,'* answered Jnlie; **he arrived in the even- 
ing — he was arrested before I saw him the next morning." 

An angry flush passed across Monsieur de L — 's brow , and 
he muttered to himself '* Too soon." He replied, however , the 
next moment aloud , * * Your father will of course set you free from 
such engagements immediately , and then — " 

''Ithinknot, Sir," saidJulie; *'mybeliefis, thatmyfather 
did foresee something like that which has occurred » and that he 
made up his mind to the result. At all events , there is no use in 
inquiring what I might do , till my father has himsdf seen me and 
told me his own wishes. Tou assure me that I shall have the op- 
portunity of visiting him before his trial? " 

'*I hope and trust so," replied the mkuster; ''but he can 
write. I will take care that he shall have the meaw of writing ta 
you." 

''That will not be sufficient," answered Julie d'Artonne. ^I 
must see him and speak with him; I must hear him^ from his 
lips, revoke all that he had said." 

'^'And then," exclaimed Monsiear de L — , "then, if he do 
revoke his injunctions, and tell you to consider his former eom- 
mandsasair, then do you promise?" 

**No," replied Julie , "no! I promise nothing, for I hare no 
power to promise anyl\i\ii|^l\\\.\ wa^\vft^l «!sA^<3w5sN»:e\^^«2v.^«*.. 
/ alroald look upon my nw asV\t\i^QV«^*x^A:\.^v^^«^;j^ 
wufke any engigemeia fouBd^i^>*v»^^^^^'^«^'^^'-^^'^^ 
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Sbe could see 4he niiiister's rigjbt hand clasp tight vpon the 
arm of the chair in vhich he was sitting, but not the slightest emo- 
UoQ was visible iB his eoiiDteiia»ee; and* erehe could rej^y, Ma- 
dame d'Artonne entered. 

**They have given nse bat five mimites/' said the countess; 
'* poor five minutes; and yet U is a great coasolalion." 

''It must be , indeed , Madam /' answered the minister ia aa 
unembarrassed tone ; ' * and I trust , ere many days he over , to be 
able to procure the same satisfaction for Mademoiselle d'Artonne; 
as I dlink it absolutely necessary , for her future repose of mind 
and for her father's safety, that she should be permitted to see him. 

— For the preseut, I will bid you adieu ! '' and, thus saying , he 
retired. 

The countess turned, as soon as he was gone, to ask her 
daughter what his last words meant, hut Julie had fled to her 
chamber to weep. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

For Gfearly three weeks after tiie period of Monsieur de L — 's 
visit , the family of the Count d'Artonne were denied pormissiott 
to see hira. The minister was absent in another part of Auvergne, 
and the count was still kept in solitary confinemeat. During that 
period the grief and anxiety of Julie d'Artonne , great as they were 
OB her father's account at first , had been increased a thousund- 
ibid by the terribk alternative that Monsieur 4e L — had put b^ 
fore her. Mo language can describe what she underwent, as, 
day by day and night after night, the same fearf^ idea presented 
itself to her mind, that, upon her might depend her father's life, 

— that she might be called upon either to see him die by a death of 
public shame , or to break her most solemn engagements to a man 
whom she deeply and truly loved, and give her hand to one whom 
^be regarded with dislike and dread. She feh that it was not ti^ 
to conceal irom Frameis de Langy ^\mlI\»!^\;^«cl^«r^\»^3«' 

Aerseif and tbt Jbtendait; Iml stfll s\a AfflwJ*. ^^^ VksSssto^*^ 
bimtom day to day, ever ho^u^ t^haX ss«x«3a»»%'®^«fi^ '^'^ 
miove the painfya diffieulty under ii^Di6ltkdaift>«^^^*^*'^^ 
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resolving to perform the task before she was permitted to see her 
father. Nor was the heart of her lover mach more at ease; (br 
Julie had told him on his retarn that she had mach to saj to him, 
but could not speak it then ; and each day that passed he saw her 
cheek growing paler , her eye more anxious , while the straggle in 
her mind wore away her yoathfol beauty , 'Mike a moth firetting a 
garment." 

Nor did Julie communicate the facts to her mother , though the 
. Ihe countess inquired what had been her conversation with Mon- 
sieur de L — during her absence. ' * Forgive me if I do not tell you, 
my dear mother," she said, aniiousto escape any aggravation of 
feelings already too bitter; '*you shall hear all after I have seen 
my father." But it seemed as if that hour was never to come; 
and each day they applied for admission , but were always reAised. 
At length , on their return one day , they found that Monsieur 
de L — had called during their absence , and to him the countess 
determined to apply. Her application was not in vain; for, the 
very next morning , the prohibition was removed , and it was noti- 
fied to the count that within certain hours he might see his family 
and friends , and consult with his advocates at all times. Julie 
now felt that she could no longer delay communicating to Francis 
de Langy all that had been weighing upon her heart for the last 
three weeks , and she told him the whole , with many a tear and 
many an assurance of unabated affection and tenderness. 

Francis heard her in silence, grieved, agitated, and indignant 
'*Is it possible , Julie ," he said, when she had done , ** is it pos-* 
sible that you do not comprehend the plan of this villain? Do you 
not perceive how he first induced you to aid in persuading your 
lather to return , in order that he might get him and you into his 
power; that by the father's danger he might work upon the child? 
Do you not see how he broke his word with you , and bad yoor 
father instantly arrested , in order that he might make the daugh- 
ter's hand the price of the parent's life? And even now , Julie, — 
even now he is, probably, still deceiving you. Perhaps the very 
sacrifice itself, could Julie d'Artonne make up her mind to wed 
5£rdb A monster as this , — peT\ia.^%^*^x«ri^<n\^^<^\isftlf^ I say, 
woald not attain the object that ^oxi wfcV, wA^iiax Ys«» \««s» ^o^ 
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mine woald be destroyed for ever without ereo securing your 
father's life. But can you , Julie — can you dream of violating 
your promises to me , and uniting yourself to a man whom , even 
while you vow to love and honour him, you must hate and despise? 
I will never believe that your father can wish , nay permit , such a 
sacrifice. Ask him, Julie — ask the count himself , now that the 
doors of his prison are open to you ; and by his decision will I 
abide. But tell him, dear Julie, tell him all you feel, — tell 
him that you see and know that this man has betrayed him — has . 
lured him back again with false hopes ; and , moreover , tell him 
also that I have doubts — many , many doubts of the promise 
which he declares the King has made. I do not believe it — I 
think it another falsehood springing from his own black heart. " n 

'*But the letter, Francis, the letter which he showed me/' 
said Julie. 

"It might mean many things ," replied Francis de Langy. If 
yon have told me the contents correctly , dear Julie , a letter pre- 
cisely similar — I believe , word for word the same — was sent to 
my father. It, too, said that the King would not interfere, 'except 
under the circumstances before-mentioned.' But what were those 
circumstances? As my father explained the words to me, they 
were, that the count should be able to prove that he killed his 
adversary only in his own defence. — 1 do not believe this man's 
tale, Julie; it seems to me absurd and incredible. But, as I have 
said, let the count judge for himself. I will not accompany you 
to him. — Tell him all, Julie, and I will see him afterwards." 

"You blame me, Francis," exclaime'd Julie , looking sadly in 
his face; "you think I do not love you! But oh! you do not 
know what a terrible thing it is for a daughter to be told , that she 
must either sacrifice him she loves best on earth or cast away her 
father's last hope of life." 

"Nay, Julie," cried Francis de Langy, pressing her to his 
bosom, " I do not blame you, I do not doubt your love; but I see 
that you have still some trust in this man, and I have none — none 
in the world. I believe him to be a villain to the ven[ CAt^\ \. 
think he is even now deceiving you , and \haV. ^q\x V"^ ^^^oox^^ak- 
riag trusted him, even in the smallest de|5t^,mQsV\3\vvwM>^^'*^ 

T^e fa/Me Aeir, «vl 
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perhaps too late. But go to yoar father, dear Julie; I hear the 
countess calling for you. Remember that this is not his oidy 
chance of life , for as yet we cannot judge whether he will be con- 
demned or not: and ifacquittedhowmuch more honourable, hew 
much more satisfactory must it be to himself, than to owe his 
existence to favour purchased by the sacriflce of his child ! " 

As he spoke Madame d'Artonne called again, and Julie hasttft- 
ed down to accompany her to the prison. Francis de Langy betook 
himself to the room of the Abb^ Amoux , and waited fbr neai^ 
two hours in a state of anxious suspense indescribable. 

At length the countess and her daughter returned, and a feet 
was instantly heard upon the stairs. Julie came up rapidly towards 
i\^ abba's room; and Francis de Langy's heart beat high, forht 
ms sure that Julie would not bring tidings calculated to crash all 
his hopes and affections , with so quick a step as that. He opened 
the door just as she was knocking, and the moment he did so she 
cast herself into his arms. ** He has decided, Francis," she cried, 
'* he has decided. Thank you , dear Francis , for leaving him the 
choice. He will stand his trial , he says , whatever conoes of it 
and 1 am now yours for ever." 

Julie wept, but her tears were calmer and gentler than they 
had been before , and the good abb^ , taking her by the band , led 
her to a chair, saying, ** Sit down, my dear child, and tell os hew 
this matter has gone , for Francis here has been relating to me the 
painful circumstances in which Monsieur de L— has placed yoo. 
It was not right of him at all; it is grossly immoral and wicked4o 
make that which should be decided simply by the principles of 
justice and equity depend in any way upon favour. — I am sure 
the count thinks so too ; — hut toll u& how it all went." 

'*0n going to the prison with my mother," answered Julie, 
**I found they would admit us to my father's cell only one at a time, 
so 1 had to wait till she came out. As soon as I saw him I informed 
him of everything. that had happened, and: for a- time he seemed 
much moved and doubtful. However, I concealed nothing from 
him^ as I had promised you, Francis. I told him all my own feel- 
lags, all yours, allyoubads^Ad^ ^\L^C])U%av^^cXft4\ «n9ihe, like 
noaj AasiioconMenceinthesmtwiVj o^'tta^wa^'^--' ''^ 
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said that it iras evident he had been entrapped for the minister's 
own purposes , and he doubted much whether that man would and 
could keep faith in regard to the immediate pardon. He thought 
the tale improbable, and scarcely to be believed. But at the same 
time he seemed to derive hope , in regard to the issue of his trial, . 
from the very eagerness with which Monsieur de L — pressed his 
suit. * It is the estates of Artonne that he seeks / my father said, 
' and those he could not possess if I were destined to die by the 
Bands of the executioner, for then those estates would be forfeited/ 
After a little time, however," continued Julie, **he thought he 
would make a trial of Monsieur de L— , and for that purpose sent 
me to him. My mother went with mc , though I was to speak to 
him alone ; and when I saw him , I asked him in my father's name 
if he would put a pledge in writing, to obtain an order for the 
supersedure of all proceedings if I gave him my hand. He would 
not consent, however ; he said it might be used against him ; that it 
might ruin him for ever with the King; but he told me that he would 
plight his word, that he would take his oath, and that was surely all 
that Monsieur d'Artonne could desire. He added a great many soft 
words and kind assurances ; but I only replied, that I would tell my 
father what he said , and left him. When I did tell my father he 
replied , that it was very evident the man was trying to deceive us ; 
but that even before I came back he had made up his mind. * I wiU 
never hear of this matter again , Julie ,' he said ; * it is too hard for 
me and for you. I will stand my trial whatever come of it ; and, let 
the result be what it may, you are the wife of Francis deLangy.' He 
turned away his head as he spoke ," she added, *' and gazed out of 
the window as if he saw something in the sky , and then he con- 
tinued slowly but firmly , * No , Julie , no ! I am fixed and deter- 
mined. If I were told by the tongue of an angel that death would 
be the end of the trial which is now approaching , I would not con- 
sent to avoid that result by marrying you to a man who could play 
such a juggle between a father and a child. Give your hand where 
your heart is given, my love, and where you are bound by vows ' 
you shall not break for me.' Francis ," she went on , putting h«.c 
hand in bis as he stood beside Yket/'-^ow^w^VixSB^^^aR''^^^^'^'^^^^ 
fou, that I then knelt down beioie uw l^VJoftx ^xi^xsJAXsNXsw'^^^' 
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had said you would abide by his decision , — that I was sore yon 
wonld not reproach me , — that if he , in his heart , thought his 
life conld be saved by any sacrifice of mine I was ready to make it, 
— that it would be but a short endurance ; for that, tied to a being 
whom I hated , the struggle would not long endure , and Julie 
d'Artonne would soon be but a thing that had been. I told him I 
knew he would not consent to sacrifice my life merely to save his 
own , but that there was more to be obtained if 1 could save him 
from the ignominy and shame of a condemnation and a death for 
crime. But he would not hear of it, Francis; he kissed me ten- 
derly and often, and thanked me very much: but he said, *No, 
Julie no ! I have learned to look better on these things than was 
once the case. The good Abh6 Arnoux, in a long conversation 
that wc had one day , showed me how far to estimate the opinions 
of men. If our own conscience goes with them, approving their 
censure or their praises , men's judgment of our actions may be 
Ttluable to us , as the voice of a world in which wc live. But 
where our own conscience exculpates or blames in opposition to 
their decree, its decision must be paramount, as the voice of a 
world to which we go. — Nevertheless ,* he added , * 1 do not feel 
afraid, Julie; something tells me I shall not be condemned. My 
own conscience acquits me , and I do trust and believe that God, 
even in this world , will defend the right. Send Francis de Langy 
to me , my dear child ,' he said , ' and remember that you keep 
unbroken your vows to him, by your duty towards me.' " 

** I will go to him at once," answered Francis de Langy. **I 
believe , Julie , that he has judged wisely , both for his own sake 
and for our happiness." 

After a few words such as a lover may be supposed to speak 
from the heart's fulness under such circumstances, Francis left 
her, with the good Abb^ Arnoux reasoning to her from those 
abstract principles which , framed in the closet , seldom fit the 
heart of any creature of this busy world; and , speeding on to the 
prison , he was without difficulty admitted to the Count d'Artonne. 

He found him in an upper story , and in one of those small 

chambers called cabanons, where persons imprisoned upon serious 

charges were detained , withoul bcVfti^ su^^tt^Vi mwMjgi^^^^^ 
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great herd of common cidprits in the yarSl. Monsieur d'Artonne 
was looking more cheerful than his young friend had eipected to 
see him , and yery much less depressed than when he had visited 
him in confinement in the Chateau d'Artonne. Custom doei 
wonders in these respects; and, indeed, the permission which 
had been given him to receive his family and friends , after three 
weeks of solitude , had raised his spirits and inspired him with 
new hopes. 

**Ah, Francis!" he exclaimed, grasping his hand as soon as 
he beheld him, ** welcome, welcome, my dear young gentleman. 
I have been strangely tempted since I saw you , Francis , But I 
have not yielded to the temptation. We have been deceived, my 
good youth , by this Monsieur de L — . He has lured me back to 
my destruction , hoping to wring froift me my consent to Julie's 
marriage with him , but he has not succeeded." 

** Do you think, my dear Sir," asked Francis de Langy, seating 
himself on the edge of the small bed which stood in a corner, for 
there was but one chair in the room , *' do you think that the letter 
which I so unfortunately sent you , and which I fear had some 
share in bringing you back to France , do you think it also is of his 
manufacture?", 

''No ," replied the count, ** no ; and on that letter a great part 
of the hope which I , almost unreasonably, entertain of a happy 
issue to my trial , is founded. Tell me , Francis , where is the 
man who sent it to be met with? I trust you have not lost the 
clue?" 

**He was to come to St. Medard," said Francis de Langy, 
''but I had seen nothing of him up to the time of our departure." 

"Good God!" cried the count, "that is unfortunate. He 
may come there and not know where to find you." 

" No , no ," answered Francis de Langy , "that is impossible ; 
for before I came away I left word with every one of the servants 
down to the very gamekeepers to tell him , if he called , that I was 
in Auvergne ; that you were arrested and in danger ; and , lest he 
should write, Igave orders for alV\elletsVo\^«^^\jA^V\'«^''^^'| 
oM butler, and any one whicli cotMVj wtj xaRtcDa^^^^*^" 
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business to be sent on by a special messenger post haste. Ikft I 
money for the expenses that there might be no dday." 

* *• Like yourself, my dear Francis ," said the count , *' and yet 
you have heard of nothing? " 

* ' Nothing , " replied Francis de Langy. ' < I hai^ had varioas 
letters of business by the post , referring to the cause between me 
and this impostor, which is advancing slowly and unfavourably te 
me , it would seem , but not a word concerning your afitairs/' 

** Unfortunate, unfortunate," cried the ^ount. ** Would to 
God we knew where to find this man ; and yet you will thixdL it 
6trange when I tell you , I am not even acquainted with his name, 
or what he is. Of one thing , however , I am sure , — he is a 
sincere friend. He guided and aided me for several days in the 
mountains; discovered the proceedings of my pursuers, and 
taught me how to bai&e them ; and , although I cannot conceiye 
how he acquired his knowledge, he dropped hints regarding events 
which I thought no eye but my own had seen , which alarmed and 
agitated me at the time , but which give me hope even now." 

"Good Heaven," cried Francis de Langy, "would it not be 
worth while for me to go to Paris , and see if I can discover him by 
means of the people at whose house he lodged ? " 

The count shook his head. "Some common cabaret,** be 
replied; "the time too is short; the trial they say will come on in 
a fortnight. I might put it off, the advocates tell me , for three or 
four days more , but I am impatient of this durance , and wish it 
to be brought to an end as soon as possible. Uncertainty is worse 
than death , Francis — far , far. Death I have faced a thousand 
limes when I was young, and a soldier, and I fear it not now. 
No , though it take the most terrible form that fate can take to an 
honourable man. But one thing I do fear, Francis,'* he added, 
in a low and tremulous voice ; "I fear the consequences of sodia 
jdeath to my poor wife and child. Remember that the condemned 
criminal here in France , according to our horribte and kuquitous 
laws, carries the shame and the punishment also to bis gvBtkas 
Amilf. That , if I j&ai in this Affair , Julie will be poi&ted at and 
jnarked as the child of a muitAw^i , -— >i« twi*.^ Vjt tswssfc > ^^ 
MUioD, will be gone. Sbe.mVV\\iWitWiVtea%,^tM»V^— ^'^ss^ 
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but herbeanty, ber innocence , her excellence, to bring yon. — 
Will you still love her, Francis? — Will you never, even wifli 
a thought , contemn her ? '' 

'*I will love her, cherish her, console her, wer^p her, to 
my dying day," said Francis de Langy ; **and in another land we 
shall find justice." 

''Well , then ," answered the count, *' I shall not fear death. — 
What is it?" he continued, turning to one of the gaolers, who 
entered the cell at that moment. ' * I thought i was to be permitted 
to see my friends without interruptiontill five o'clock?" 

** It is only this letter. Sir," replied the gaoler, *' which has 
eome post haste from the north, for Monsieur de Langy here. 
Madame d'Artonne has sent it up, as iteame byftSpeeialmessenger 
from St. Medard, she says, and as 1 thought it might be impor- 
tant — " 

* ' Thank you , thank you , my friend ," cried the count eagerly, 
** What is it Francis?" 

**But a few words," answered Francis de Langy with a glad 
smile , ''but they will take me to Paris immediately. This must 
be from our friend. Hear what he says, ' If Monsieur le Compte 
de Langy will come up to his father's house any time after four days 
from the receipt of this, he will meet with one whom he will be 
glad to see, and receive intelligence which will make him very 
happy.' Adieu, Monsieur d'Artonne , adieu," continued Francis 
holding out his hand to him. "Within an hour I will be upon a 
horse's ba6k posting away to Paris." 

A difficulty which Francis de Langy had not foreseen , for he 
bad never yet been exposed to any of the painful privations of po- 
verty , had well nigh delayed his journey. The money which he 
bad brought with him , and which he calculated would last till he 
received fresh remittances from Paris , was now nearly exhausted. 
Be knew that the pittance which was allowed to Madame d'Artonne 
was not more than sufficient for the daily wants before her; and, 
as he turned his steps homeward meditating on what was to be 
done , he felt that chilling sensation which almost all men must 
.huve expetieacedf from kings and sVaXtsTxvwi ^<5s^\!k.\^'^6fcX«^^^^^ 
grade, when they have found ^e^V. ttsA vcss^otNjws^ ^^«s^«*« 
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frustrated by the want of the earthly means of carrying them into 
execution. 

'*What can be done?" thought the young gentleman. **I 
must not consult with Madame d'Artonne, for she would only stint 
herself, and, perhaps, fall into serious discomfort. I must tell 
my case to the abbd.'' 

The abb^ was accordingly spoken with, but the good man 
could give little or no aid; for, satisfied with the annuity which 
was charged upon the estates of St. Medard , almost every thing 
that he received was given away in charity. After a moment's 
thought, however, he exclaimed, **Stay, stay, my dear Francis, 
I will get you the money ," and opening a little cabinet he took out 
a gold bonbonni^re of considerable size , gazed at it for a moment, 
and then walking to the door, exclaimed, ** Louise! Louise 
Pelct!" 

Louise came trotting down the stairs in a moment , and he 
whispered a few words to her. 

"What are you going to sell that for?" cried Louise, in her 
abrupt way. "Nonsense, Monsieur Amoux , I have heard yon 
say, that was your mother's." 

"Hush, hush!" answered Monsieur Amoux, pointing to 
Francis de Langy, " it is for him. He wants to go to Paris directly, 
and there is not money." 

"Now, good Heaven," exclaimed Louise , "that is too bad! 
If you want money , Monsieur Francois , why don't you come to 
me? I am as rich as Peru ; " and away she ran without waiting for 
a reply, bringing down a small rouleau of louis d'ors, amounting 
to about forty. 

" I shall not require all these , my good Louise ," said Francis 
de Langy. 

" Take them , take them ," cried Louise, "you can never have 
too much upon a journey ; " and away she ran, which was, indeed, 
her usual way of bringing a conversation to an end. 

Horses were immediately sent for; a farewell taken of Madame 
d'Artonne and Julie; and, mlVi ttt^\k»^^'%veL\A&Q^^\Mftom> 
snd JedYing fresh hopes be\und ^iini > IStw^Aa ^ V«sMg\^vk%Ma^ 
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galloping , as hard as he could go, towards Pftris, the postilion bj 
his side. 

CHAPTER L. 

During three days and three nights Francis de Langy never 
reposed for more than three hours at a time, and during part of his 
long and anxious ride to Paris he had to encounter storms of wind 
and rain, which added greatly to his fatigue. The sun had sat 
about an hour before he passed the gates of the capital , and tha 
porte-cochere of his father's house was closed when he arrived. As 
soon, however, as the Swiss appeared to open it for him , Francis 
inquired if any body had been lately there to ask for him ; but to 
bis surprise the man replied, ''Nobody, Sir, at all, but the 
young Count de Nesle." 

Dismounting from his horse in the courtyard, he paid the 
postilion who was with him, while the servants who had come out, 
ran in to announce his arrival, and another held a lamp to light 
him up to the countess's saloon. Stiff and weary , and fearing 
that he had been brought from Auvergne for no purpose , Francis 
mounted the stairs with a slow and heavy step , intending to retire 
to rest after a very brief interview with his father and mother. Ajb 
he approached the door, however, which a servant held open, he 
perceived that they were not alone ; but as he entered he paused 
suddenly , struk and overwhelmed with equal joy and astonish- 
ment, as rising from a seat between the marquis and marchioness,, 
his first, kind, best of friends, Monsieur de St. Medard , stretched 
out his arms towards him. The young man sprang into them with 
emotions which for several minutes took away all power of speech, 
and the care, attention, and kindness, which the viscount had 
bestowed upon his youth were all well repaid at that moment by 
the heartfelt, ineipressible joy which he beheld in his adopted son. 

"Then the letter was from you! the letter was from you!** 
cried Francis de Langy as soon as he could speak. 

**It was from me, though not written by myself ^ ¥x*».^®»r 

said the viscount, holding up Yils t\^V wbv, ^\Cv2sv ^s^''^*; 

dismembered of the hand. ^^l^w^Y^aii ^VsXJ^'iiVi^^ ^S***^ 
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«aw yoa, my poor boy, and I hive not learned to write vith my 
left yel." 

**But the shipwreck, the shipwreck!" exclaimed Francis de 
Langy. 

**Itis all very true," replied the viscount; "the poor Thetis 
went down; and I am one of nineteen who were saved. Many a 
gallant fellow there found his. grave, and I should have been lost 
too , but they put me into the smaller boat with the captain , and 
was the last who left the vessel , for by that time I eouJd not help 
myself, my hand being already crashed when the main-mast fell; 
and for three days and three nights we were upon the stormy sea, 
with nothing but that frail thin plank between us and destruction. 
At length we were picked up by an English frigate; butlwillteD 
you all the rest hereafter , Francis. Let me hear someAing of the 
Count d'Artonne. — You are fatigued , my dear boy , ^-ou seem 
exhausted." 

**I am indeed," said Francis de Langy, **for I quitted Cler- 
mont only on Tuesday last , and have ridden post hither with little 
or no sleep; and yet, my dear uncle, I must lose no time ere I 
speak to you about Monsieur d'Artonne. Indeed you must do 
your best to save him." 

**I will, I will," answered the viscount, earnestly. "Bat 
come, Francis, one word to your parents; and then to bed , for 
you look perfectly exhausted. I will talk with you while you are 
undressing." 

' * His clothes , too , are dripping ," cried the marchioness. 

"He had better take some warm wine," said the marquis, 
"before he goes to bed;" and, glad ofan opportunity of showing 
kindness and attention where their hearts told them that their con- 
duct lately had been somewhat different , Monsieur and Madame 
de Langy showered all sorts of little cares upon their son, while 
Monsieur de St. Medard stood gravely by, feeling more deep af- 
fection though making less display of it. 

**I Will go to bed, m^ dear uncle/' said Francis, as soon as 
ibef were by themselves^ "btcwasfc, V\i^vKs^ ^^x \ft >6«k ^^wi 
wiJI be the best thing lor m!t\ \jxAVMivwi»\^MKkwfc.\>^T»fcM^ 
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I till I hafe told yoa all that luus oecnnred flaee yoa went, 

aavc asked your help and counsel." 

' You shall do as you like, my dear boy," replied MoiisinDr 
I. Mcdard, ** for I know that nothing is so oppressiTe to the 
as an overloaded mind. I will stay beside you till you are 
oed to sleep. I have heard that you have suffered much in 
Y ways, and have borne it well; and I will do my best, FraBCis, 
move such difiiculties and distresses from your future path." 
]«sting off his clothes and lying down, then, Francis de Langy 
ed all that had taken place from the time of his ancle's depar- 
for Pondicherry, about eleven months before, fie touched . 
brieOy , indeed , upon the long and tedious suit that was still 
i on regarding the inheritance of De Langy , and even more 
ly upon the difficulties to which he had been exposed , and 
e with which he had been threatened , in consequence of some 
onsieur de St. Medard's arrangements having been left incom- 
i. Of the conduct of the Marquis and Marchioness de Langy, 
le favour which they had shown a stranger who claimed their 
ritancc, of the encouragement which tl^y had given to his 
uids , Francis said nothing at all ; >but on the history of Mon- 
r d'Artonne , on his escape from:prison, his flight to England, 
ecapture, and his situation at the time, he spoke much and 
rly. He dwelt, too, at large on all that had occurred to Julie 
tonne , and especially on the conduct of Monsieur de L — , the 
iculars of which he detailed truly and accurately , though hie 
comments might perhaps be tinged by prejudice and passion; 
he ended by beseeching the viscount to intercede for the 
at d'Artonne with the Ring , and also if possible to obtain the 
on of poor Jean Marais. 

donsieur de St. Medard heard him to the conclusion calmly 
almost in silence , merely stopping him from time to time to 
I question , and then suffering him to go on without comment, 
ength, when he ended, Monsieur shook his head gravely, 
ag, ** I fear , my dear Francis, my intercession will be in vain. 
^e certainly served the king successfully. ioLV^^^^Kx.^V^s^R' 
tight, which I spent at PondVc^ietrs ^ \>BaN^ Twes^^NR^"^ 
s for which I was sent , quieted tSbft^^aawsi'^ft^*^'^'^'^'^^ 
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amongst the officers of the crown in that place, and by a little firm- 
ness, perhaps a little severity, have taught them that they are there 
for the service of the state, not for their own aggrandisement. Any 
reward for myself I had long ago determined neither to seek nor to 
accept, and I will zealously plead the cause of the Count d'ArUmne. 
Nevertheless I fear the King will remain firm. He is not easily to 
be shaken upon such subjects; and all that I can hope is, Oui 
something will appear at the count's trial, either to prove him pei^ 
fectly innocent , or to make a favourable impression on his judges. 
As for this Monsieur deL — , however, though it is dangerous in 
this country to attack a minister high in favour and power, IwiU 
certainly give the clearest account of his conduct to his Majesty; for 
taking your representations, as I do, to be perfectly accurate, 
nothing can be more scandalous , more unjust, I might almost say 
more treasonable , than the use he has made of the King's name, 
and his behaviour altogether. There are few who will venture to 
break through ordinary rule and etiquette in order to bring truth to 
the ear of the Sovereign , but 1 believe he who does so serves him 
better than the soldier in the field or the statesman in the cabinet. 
I may well plead for the count , too , for he is an old and a deir 
friend, between whom and myself not even rivalry in love couki 
make a breach. I will see the King to-morrow morning without 
fidl ; and as soon as I have offered my petition and received my 
reply, I will return with you to Auvergne and be present at this 
trial. Friends are too apt to fall away from us at such moments, 
Francis ; and countenance and support to a man at such a moment 
is worth all the rest we can do for him through life. Now I will 
leave you to sleep , — good-by for to-night ; " and after pausing 
for an instant, as if half inclined to add something else, the visr 
count once more bade him adieu and left him. 

*' I will tell him to-morrow,'' said the viscount to himself when 
be had closed the door. '*He was wrong, certainly very wrong, 
to take such a part in D'Artonne's flight. The laws of our country 
are the first things we should consider — " He paused , looked 
upward with a placid smile , and added ^ bowing his head — ''eit- 
eept the hufs of Go^V 
^ When Francis de Langy tose ^tk \Xi^ lQ\S.w^D%xBiw&sk^^ ^i^ 
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lat stiff aod weary with his journey , he fonnd that his nncle 
3ady departed for Versailles , whence he did not return till 

five o'clock. In the meanwhile, the young genUemaa 
he small inn, where, as the reader may remember, he had 
onversation with a stranger regarding the Count d'Artonce; 
>twithstanding every effort , he could not discover who that 
: was, or where he was to be found. The people of the 
eemed to have no notion to whom he alluded ; the landlord 
, it was one person, the landlady another, the waiter a 
and Francis de Langy returned disappointed. Anxious, 
r, to convict Monsieur de L — of some of the artifices 
e suspected him of having committed , he asked the Mar- 

Langy if he still possessed the letter which he received 
e King in answer to his application respecting the Count 
ne. The Marquis had luckily preserved it, and gave it to 
id Francis dc Langy, on reading it through , found that the 
^erc precisely those of the epistle which had been shown to 

\he return of Monsieur de St. Medard, he met his adopted 
h a grave countenance , and taking a paper from a number 
e held in his hand, presented it to him saying, — ** There, 
boy, I have obtained that for your friend, JeanMarais; 
ve promised the King, at the same time, to speak to you 
riously on the impropriety of aiding a prisoner in his escape, 
ay circumstances. The laws of our country are imperative 
s all as citizens ; and if individuals were to think them- 
justified in breaking those laws, either when they do not 
approve of the manner of their execution, or even feel them 
ird in a particular case, the whole framework of society 
oon be dissolved. Pray do not reply, Francis; for, de- 
ton it , you have done wrong , although your participation 
Lonne's escape cannot be proved so as to subject you to 
aent. The King, however, is perfectly aware of the fact; 
ihowed his clemency and sense of justice remarkably when 
3d Jean Marais' pardon, saying, — 'I do this. Monsieur 
Medard, because I beUeve \Xift mwi ^'cX«i\>KAKt ^^«k>«sc- 
yfbis master.* 'And I beg Wiai^wi V^^^^wi^'i^^««^'^** 
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also/ I replied, 'for he aeted under the inffirence of lore, idio 
iras bis master for the momeDt;' Tou must keep the pardon, 
howeyer, Francis," the viscount continued, '*till our good 
ftiend Jean can be found; for it seems he has made his escape 
from L*Orient , and no one knows where he now is." 

* * But , Monsieur d'Artonne ! " exclaimed Francis ; * * what did 
the King say of Monsieur d'Artonne?" 

The viscount shook his head, and replied, — '*A]l that his 
Majesty could be induced to answer was , that nothing would in- 
duce him to pervert the course of justice; * Monsieur d'Artonnc 
must abide his trial,' he said: 'If he be declared guilty, his 
sentence will not be executed till I have had read all the papers: 
l^B case will then have the most favourable consideration ; and die 
high testimony which some of my best and most faithful subjects 
have borne to his honour , his kindness of heart , and his benero- 
lence, will of course be taken into accountin his favour. BotI 
warn yon , Monsieur de St. Medard , that I have solemnly pledged 
myself never to pass over any more of those duels which have so 
firequently taken place under the name of chance encounters. I 
therefore trust, that if Monsieur d'Artonne did really and truly kifl 
this unfortunate young man , he will be able to prove that it was in 
bis own defence, otherwise it will go hard with him.* A^ you miy 
easily conceive , Francis," continued the viscount, "I could say 
no more ; and all that can be now done, is for us to go down, as 
soon as you are able for the journey, in ordef to watch the progress 
of events in Auvergnc." 

"Oh, I am ready this moment ! " exclaimed Francis de Langy; 
" let us not wait an hour od my account , my dear uncle." 

"Nay, nay, Francis," replied the viscount, "there is no 
need of such haste ; if, as you tell me , the trial does not come on 
fbr a fortnight, — besides, I have papers to sign to-morrow. I 
will not quit Par^ again without putting your succession to flie 
estates of St. Medard beyond all doubt or question." 

With all the eager impatience of youth , Francis de Langy 

would fain have besought his uncle to delay all such arrangements 

tin the more important busvaess , mYv\s ^^es , of the count's trial 

was oyer. Bat Monsieur ^^ %\,.^^^w^^^xj5Atisx^^'^«V\ ^9*^ 
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it was not till after a day's interval that the viscount and his 
nephew were once more upon the way to Auvergoe, 

We will not pause to give even a summary of the conyersatton 
which took place between the old and the young traveller, as they 
rolled on upon the road which they had first journeyed along toge- 
ther some fifteen months before. It may easily be conceived that 
there was still much to be told on either side , stUl much to be 
discussed between them ; and the first day passed almost entirely 
in conversation, with very few intervals of meditation. Both were 
grave , for the object of their journey was of too painful a nature 
to admit of anything even approaching towards cheerfulness to 
enter into the mood of either. But as they came- near Auvergne, 
the viscount seemed to find great delight in tlie beauty of the 
country , and pointed out to his young companion the richness of 
some parts, and th^icturesque splendour of others. The weather 
had now become fine , and though there was a shade of autumn in^ 
the fields and on the trees, the fair land through which they went 
never perhaps looked fairer. But Francis could take no pleasure 
in the scenery; the cloud of anxiety that overshadowed his mind 
hid its beauty from his eyes ; and he replied to Monsieur de St. 
Medard , when he was pointing out to him some object of interest, 
— ** Alas ! my dear uncle , I am sadly changed since first I passed 
through this very country. I can no longer look upon it with the 
same eyes ; I can no longer feel in it the same delight." 

*'I, too, am changed, my dear Francis," rejoined his uncle; 
"and much as I ever admired the loveliness of nature , I now find 
ift it new enjoyment which I discovered not before. Do you know 
the cause of this alteration in you and me , Francis? With you it 
is that you have taken a step forward, and the breath of manhood's 
cares and manhood's anxieties have dimmed the glass through 
which you see the world. I , too , have taken a step forward, but 
in so doing I have had a veil torn from my eyes, and in all the 
works of Nature I see the hand of God. Thus it is that these 
scenes appear to me with as much freshness as they did to you io/ 
the spring of last year. — Do not let your anxiety weary you , hew- 
ever, my dear boy; in six or seven hours mote ^^ s^^Vi'^ "^ 
BUoin. —Bat what have we here? 0\i\ «L'V?aJB^tiAt5i^^^\t'«^^^**' v 
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tbofl it is that man mars God*s beaotifaliandscape. Man's doings, 
man's doings, they are the great blot in the wonderful creation!" 

As he spoke they passed a long open cart, with two ranges of 
convicts back to back, united by a chain down the middle, and 
with their legs hanging over the side. Some of the agents of police 
were mounted in the front, and five or six Argonsins , or guards, 
were trudging along by the waggon, while one of the officers, after 
turning to say something to one of the prisoners, sprang across the 
bench on which he was seated , and struck him brutally and re- 
peatedly over the head with a stick. Almost at the same instant 
Francis leaned forward , and called loudly out of the window to the 
postUions to stop. 

*' What is the matter, Francis," asked the viscount; **what 
is the matter? — You must not interfere." 

'* It is our own poor friend , Jean Marais hftnself ! " exclaimed 
Francis , jumping out of the carriage , * * I saw his face distinctly as 
we passed." 

** Oh ! then we may set him free ," cried Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard ; and waiting till the waggon came slowly up , he also got out 
of the chaise dc poste and called to the captain of the chain to stop. 

A volley of abuse, folly, blasphemy, and ribaldry, was in- 
stantly poured upon the two gentlemen from the tenants of the 
waggon ; and poor Jean Marais himself, though he saw who were 
the persons speaking to the officer , did not venture even to appear 
to recognise them , from a dread of his ferocious companions. 

Not a few difficulties were made by the captain of the chain be- 
fore he would set Jean Marais at liberty , although the terms of the 
pardon were precise. He said that he was bound to take the pri- 
soner to the Bagne , and that the pardon must be directed to the 
captain of the galleys. Monsieur de St. Medard showed him that 
the warrant distinctly ordered all the King's officers to set The per- 
son named Jean Marais at liberty wherever he was found , and not 
to detain or molest him upon any pretence — the Monarch sap- 
posing, at the time he signed it, Uiat the prisoner had not been 
recaptured. Still there was some opposition, and one would have 
supposed, from the obstinacy with which the man held out, that 
Jte took a reel pleasure in i)^ed^VATiX\QTi^l^^^^V\!^^QS!&^^^ 
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gang. A severe menace, however, on the part of the viscount, 
accompanied by the announcement of his name and station , at 
length produced the consent of the captain of the chain ; but it was 
oecessary to proceed to the next village before poor Jean Marais 
could be freed from his fetters. 

He did not go thither indeed without risk , for his worthy com- 
panions , though willing on all occasions to aid a fellow-convict in 
making his escape from justice by any cunning device , loved not 
to be separated from him in a legitimate manner, and felt some 
inclination to dash his brains out rather than suffer him to take ad- 
vantage of his pardon. At length, however, the village was 
reached , the carriage of the viscount proceeding slowly after the 
waggon ; the chain was knocked off the neck of the unfortunate 
prisoner, and, starting away free, his first impulse was to turn 
towards the captai^of the chain , and to shake his clenched fist at 
him, exclaiming, *' If ever I meet thee, man to man, I *U not 
leave an inch of white skin about thee." A loud shout of approval 
burst from the convicts , and the waggon rolled on , the captain 
replying with a mocking laugh , and telling him to take care of his 
sorbonne , meaning thereby his head. 

Jean Marais next gave way to his joy and to his gratitude , dis- 
playing both , with a liveliness and eagerness which none but a 
Frenchman could exhibit. He was evidently very weak, however, 
from bad treatment and want of proper food, and giving'him a 
couple of louis, the viscount told him to take a night's repose and 
refreshment at St. Pourzain , and then to follow to Clermont as 
fast as possible. 

'*See what it is to be lucky," cried Jean Marais , who, with 
true French ingenuity , extracted all that was favourable out of any 
situation in which he might be placed. **See what it is to be 
lucky ; if I had not been taken back to Bic^tre just as a chain was 
going off for Toulon , I should have been sent to L'Orient, and re- 
mained, perhaps, half a year at the Bagne before I was liberated !" 

*'But how came they to bring you by this road?'* asked the 
viscount ; ' ' they ought to have kept to the east of Moalins.'* 

''Because the Argousins are all Auvergnats," answered Jean 
Marais, ''and they always take a Ixvni VVvxwsl^ Vxtm^.^^^ — ^ 

T/tefaiseheir. *)L% | 
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shan't be long after you , Monsieur le Yicomte ," he continued, 
as the gentlemen got into their carriage. '*But pray, when yoa 
get to St. Purzain , tell the mayor to give me a certificate of my 
pardon , otherwise I shall soon be trapped again , as that fellow 
has carried the paper off." 

The viscount promised that he would do as he desired while 
they were changing horses , and , notwithstanding the ragged ap- 
pearance of poor Jean Marais, would very willingly have taken him 
along the road with him , had there been any room in or about the 
carriage. Such , however, was not the case, and as St. Pourzain 
was but two miles in advance , the fatigue of walking thither conld 
not be very great. On reaching that village, he sent at once for 
the mayor, explained briefly the situation of Jean Marais, and ob- 
tained from the good man a promise tonurnish the released 
convict. 

CHAPTER LI. 

The writing of a romance is like taking a walk with a friend, 
with whom we intend to go on talking of this thing or that which 
we have laid out before us , discussing some kindly difference of 
opinion , giving a long account of what has happened since last we 
met, or employing our time in any other stated manner without 
considering the rest of the world in the least degree. Scarcely have , 
we gone a hundred yards, however, when we encounter some 
troublesome fellow who seizes us by the button. A little farther 
on a stranger saunters up and asks us his way. Beyond that again, 
another friend meets us with some important news, and, perhaps, 
a third turns round with us and walks to the end of the joumej. 
So that — without taking into consideration all the occasions on 
which we ourselves stop to gather a flower or admire a prospect, 
or to knock down some acorns from the oaks above our heads — 
we are sure to be interrupted about fifty times in pursuing the ori- 
ginal subject of our discourse , and may think ourselves very well 
off if we get to the end of our slor^ al all. ^ 

We have now Jean MaraAS w^qu wwVwji^s , ^^«t ^t««.\«t ^ «d^ 
boweyer aniions we maybe lo %o o\iVi^OR.\^^t5X^^^\ssss^^&»^ 
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with him for a Mttre^whlle , not at all to inquire into the pagt , %at 

to see what became of him at present. About a quarter of an hour 
after the carriage of Monsieur de St. Medard had driven away from 
the door of the inn at St. Pourzain , Jean Marais trudged up , with 
spirit unbroken , though somewhat faint , and weary of limb. He 
found the postmaster , with his hand^ behind his back, standing 
in the attitude of most postmasters, and gazing up and down the 
road. The recommendation he had received from the viscount 
procured him a civil reception , notwithstanding his very convict- 
like appearance; and the mayor, who was sitting in the kitchen, 
sipping a small measure of the excellent wine of the place , fur- 
nished our friend with the necessary papers to enable him to pur- 
sue his journey in safety , upon the payment of a small fee. Jean 
then sat down and spent an hour in eating and drinking at his ease, 
more heartily than he had done for some months ; after which, 
jQnding himself not a little refreshed, and with all the renewed 
vigour of freedom about him , he rose , paid for his food , and de- 
clared he would walk on to Le Mayet. 

'*Why, it is four leagues, '' said the Aubergiste postmaster; 
"if you wait a little, there 's a cart going to Gannat, which will 
take you for a crown ; and that *s two leagues farther." 

''How long will it be?" asked Jean Marais; "I want to get 
along on the road." 

" Oh, not above half an hour," replied the master of the inn. 
' * It reaches Gannat at five o'clock every evening." 

This-was too tempting an opportunity to be neglected, and Jean 
Marais very willingly waited for the vehicle , calculating that he* 
should easily find some conveyance of the same kind from Gannat 
to Clermont on the following morning. The cart was one of the 
light machines of the country, which in those days supplied the 
place of a diligence from town to town ; and though poor Jean Ma- 
rais went somewhat faster than he had done in the waggon with his 
fellow convicts , his bones paid for the rapidity of his progress. 
Gannat was, however, reached at the end of about three hours 
and a half, and , stopping at a small poor inn ^ the 1cv((^Wk\ ^^^ 
his money to the driver, and prepared lo maV^VxTft&i^^^wo^^^vj^SsRk 
for the nigbt. In this expecUtion , as Va mo^V ^l W^ ^i.^^^\»8^«* 
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«f mortal man, Jean Karais was destined to be .disa[4>ointed; for 
seating liimself at a long table where several other travellers had 
just began their supper, he listened for awhile to their conversation, 
which soon put him into a state of considerable agitation. 

The personages who were speaking together had looked upon 
^ poor Jean , on taking his place , with a somewhajl supercilious air, 
and had drawn away from him , lowering their tone at the same 
time , so that the first part of what they said passed, unheard. Very 
soon, however, the tones rose, and the one exclaimed, some- 
what vehemently shaking three of his Gngers across the table in the 
other's face , to give emphasis to his speech , ** I tell you he will, 
as sure as I am alive , and serve him right too ; he was always 
meddling where he had no business. Why did he^ bring those 
beretic Bures amongst us?" 

*' He did not bring them ," replied the other, *' they came witb- 
: out his asking." 

''Then he should have sent them back again to the Cevennes," 
rejoined the flrst. ''In former days we should have had them 
burned or hanged; but we are mighty squeamish about those 
things now : and then, when we had got hold of the son, and could 
have sent him to the galleys , for his poaching and stealing game, 
be must needs interfere and Let him off free. But h^ will pay for it 
now. I 'm sure his condemnation is as certain as that I am sitting 
here." 

"What time does it come on?" asked the other. 

" At twelve ," answered the first. "Can you be there?" 

* ' I shall try ," replied his companion , *' WiU you? " 

"Oh yes, Monsieur le Baron," said the other. "I wouldn't 
be away for a thousand livres." 

"I heard a gentleman from Clermont declare," observed the 
landlord , who had been changing some dishes at the table , " that 
he was sure to be condemned, for that one of the judges who bad 
interrogated him had been heard to acknowledge that there yip no 
doubt of his guilt. I am very sorry for It, for ha was a kind-hearted 
msn. " 

" You are a fool /* said oug c^UYiSi %<Mi^wsi't\i>^'^N^ 
was of the small Dobility oi l\ic i^ToVvtit^i , WvO^Y^^W^Ns^^w^^^^ 
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a mere peasant in knowledge or intelligence, but Tfith^pride'aoA i 
mM^6ledce enotagtar to inate'i]{^ f6r all other de&Ama^m, ' 

** A preltT spednien of a judgo,^ cried Jea«:M««is^ rislBg'i- 
frolbcheta'ble. ■ *'Wfaen does the trial domie on, landtofd^"*' 

' * To^mortD w at twelve ;" replied the aubergisie , wit fa A w m w ag ii 
a little from the guest who had given him so unpleasant a 'iebuff; = ■ 
*' btft what mdftters it to you , young man-? You seem alamtd and 
moved.''' 

**Iam, lam,** answered Jean Mat^i *'Coni«'hiCber,'Com»f 
hithef !' "Wber^ can I get a horse, my good-friendf he oontimicd» < 
** I must contrive to get beyond Riom to-ni^t:*' 

'*! have got no horse," replied the landlord ; looking at him 
frotii head to foot, and seeing his coat deprived of itacoHiV, his 
half cut short on one side , and left long ott the other; all of whiell • 
weref signs of the place from whence he^carae. 

**I must! have a horse for any money,*" rejoined Jean liriCais^ 
**The count's life, my good Sir," he added,- in a lower- toney 
^*mkj depei^d upon my getting to Riom tot^ight. — At noon to- 
morrow, does it come on? — GrOod God!: there is scarcely -tim^ 
even inolf'/* 

**Then you must go to the post," saidthe landlord ^**tfaai's ' 
th^'Only place where you '11 get a horse at this time of day^ and 
then you must have a postilion with you. Stay« stay , not sofost," 
he continued', seeing Jean turtiing towards' the door, ** three 
livi*es , if you please — ^ou must pay for what you 'vehad." 

*'Why I have scarcely tasted any thing," answered Jean. 
Marais. 

**You might if you had liked," said the landlord^ '*you sat'* 
down to supper, and drank some wine ; so that 's the price , and^ 
no more to be said." 

Jean Marais would not stay to dispute the point, but discharged' 
the demand and proceeded at once to the post-house , where , on 
application for a horse to go on to Aigueperse , the first reply was 
a burst of laughter. He insisted , however ; and on paying before- 
hand, succeeded in obtaining what he wanted. It was seven 
o'clock before he reached tbe Utile lo^Ti^iwiiV«svOcL\A\v^.vefi^ 
to Bad bis way forward; but \iWft lYi^ ^Q%Vca»&\Kt \»s»r.^ ««^ 
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i him with a look of contempt, replying, ''that he had no hor- 

for such people," and, on Jean's remonstrating tonewhat 

;rU7, drove him out of the yard, saying with a sneer , ** that all 

. cattle were out," and adding to the postilion who had brovg^ 

fli thither, **This is a flne time of day, indeed, when rogues 

le post." 

Poor Jean Marais was now well nigh in despair : he applied at 
wo small inns without being able to hear of any method of con- 
veyance ; and the sum whicb was now left in his purse — some- 
what less than a louis — did not furnish him with the means of 
holding out any great temptation to those who might possess the 
sort of animal that he wanted. Walking up the long street of 
which the town of Aigueperse consists , he looked up to the sky, 
which was clear and bright, and promised another hour of daylight. 

*' I will do it on foot," he cried, *<I will do it on foot, if I 
drop down dead at the end. It is but five leagues , and the count's 
life depends upon it." 

Just as he was so thinking , however , some one grasped his 
shoulder, and turning round he saw an archer of theHar^chauss^. 

*'Ha, ha, mon cher!" cried the man, with a knowing look, 
''you seem to me very like an escaped convict." 

''No," replied Jean Marais, '* I am a liberated one. Hereaif 
my papers , you can read them yourself." 

*' No I can't ," replied the man , with a grin , " that 's an art 
don't possess ;,but my lieutenant can, and he '11 tell us more abo' 
it to-morrow. In the meantime you must come with me." 

"Stop me at your peril!" said Jean Marais, looking at b 
fnriously ; but the archer drew his sword , exclaiming , ** Ho, ^ 
do you resist the police ! " and one of his comrades approachio 
the moment , Jean was obliged to submit , and go back with t 
into the town. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

N a large hall of the Palais de Justice , the judges were as- 

jled for the trial of the Count d'Artonne. The president sat in 

middle, with three or four other magistrates on either hand, 

ing the Intendant of the province on his right, with a small 

le , or rather writing-desk , between them. At a board below 

:e ranged several clerks and different officers of the court, and 

the left were a number of advocates ; while , placed almost ia 

>nt of the court, was a high stool at the corner of a small plat- 

rm which ran along to the right, raised by a step or two, about 

Tee feet from the ground. As soon as the judges had taken their 

3ats the doors were thrown open , for the trial was to be a public 

ne , (which was by no means always the case in those times,) and 

1 crowd of spectators instantly rushed in , nearly filling those parts 

)f the hall which were not separated from the actual court by a 

strong wooden railing. 

Some bustle and confusion naturally took place , and a good 
deal of noise ; but order having been re-established, the president 
spoke a few words to a person below him , who went out; and in a 
minute after, a door behind the platform we have mentioned — 
but which was level with it and guarded on the right and left by 
two archers — opened suddenly, and the Count d'Artoane himself 
appeared. 

As was common in the cases of men of rank and station, the 
count did not present himself alone, but was accompanied by a 
number of persons, some of them in reality friends, some of them 
assuming that title from motives of vanity, curiosity, or any other 
of the follies or passions which lead people to put themselves into 
prominent situations in which they have no business to appear. 
Close by the count, on his right hand, was the Viscount deSt. 
Medard , with Francis de Langy ; while on his left advanced Mon- 
sieur de L — , and no less a personage than the Bishop of Clermont, 
the sight of whom excited not a little surprise amongst the persons 
who filled the conrt, not alone because it was considered indecA- 
rous for ecclesiastics to be present , "^jYiwi ^JRfc^ ^wj\.^«i^^^^ % ' 
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crimiDal trials , but also because his sister , Madame de Bansse, 
bad shown herself most virulent , and eager in attempting to Gx 
guilt upon Monsieur d'Artonne / and the Bishop was Supposed to 
ha?e countenanced her most violent proceedings against their 
cousin. 

The mode of proceeding in a French court of law has always 
been' much more irregular, even in the best of times, than m Eng- 
land. It is so still , and probably ever will be so ; for the French 
contend , that truth being the great object to be obtained , it may 
be sought for by any means the most likely to reach it ; w hile in 
England it is believed , thit the surest means of arriving at truth, 
and shutting out falsehood , is by keeping within certain limits, 
which the wisdom and experience of many centuries have assigned 
to the admission of evidence. The trial of the count, therefore, 
W|i conducted in as different a manner as possible from any simi- 
lar proceeding in this country; and yet it was much more con- 
sistent ^th our ideas of right and justice , than many others which 
could be named. 

Immediately on entering the court the Monsieur d'Artonne was 
directed to take his place on the elevated seat we have mentioned, 
called the sellette , and one of the clerks at the table , by order of 
the president, read over the charge against the prisoner. The 
count was pale, but calm and firm in the expression of his coun- 
tenance , and neither in aspect nor demeanour did he betray the 
slightest symptom of agitation or apprehension. The same could 
not be said of Francis de Langy, who listened with a look of deep 
anxiety to the words of the clerk, which went to accuse the count 
with having wilfully , maliciously , and with premeditation , slain 
the Marquis de Bausse , on a day , hour , and place , which he 
mentioned. At the terms, *' maliciously, and with premedita- 
tion," Monsieur d'Artonne exclaimed in a loud tone, **No, no, 
that is false — that is very false ! " 

** Let the witnesses be called " said the President ; and , after 

a little movement in the court, one of the sen'ants of Madame de 

Jfdusse was {wrought foTwaid, ^\i^ %^^t^ v^^l i%ice during the 

month which preceded his -jowtv^ tu^sVct's ^^^^V^V^^^«."w^\^s^ 

Wd angry words passing bel^tew \i\m wv^ vV^ ^^^^^ ^ Wevss^w.. 
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What they were, he could not exactly say ; but It was evident the 
count was very much enraged, and used high tones and fierce 
gestures. 

''Do you acknowledge these fiicts?" asked the President, fol- 
lowing the somewhat extraordinary practice of questioning the pii* . 
soner in regard of the evidence brought against him , and looking 
sternly at Monsieur d'Artonne ; ** and if so, what was the nature 
of this dispute?" 

**The man has spoken the truth," replied the count calmly; 
'*only he might have said, that some balf- dozen times, during 
that month , such discussions took place. Sometimes the cause 
was one thing, sometimes another. Complaints were daily brought 
to me of his violence and of his vices : these were frequent subjects 
for angry words between us. Then , again , twice in that month 
he asked my daughter's hand, and I, as often, told him that I. 
would sooner give her to an honest peasant than to such a man as 
himself. He once replied that he would have her, whether I 
would or not; and you may well suppose that a sharp dispute oc* 
curred on this occasion also." •■ ,. 

^* In short ," said the advocate of Madame de Bausse , who had: 
exa mined the servant , '*in short , there was enmity between you, 
colour it in what way you will." - 

Another witness was then called , who proved that the count, 
had forbidden Monsieur de Bausse , three days before his death, 
to come any more to the Chateau d'Artonne , or to show himself in 
its neighbourhood. 

*' What was the cause of this, Monsieur le Comte?" asked the 
President, with his cold, severe glance. 

''He had ill-used the daughter of one of my peasants ;" replied 
the count, " brutally ill-used her. Had I known that this would 
be brought against me, the girl herself should have been sent for.'* 

" Thus," said the advocate of Madame dc Bausse in a calm and 
sneering tone , " step by step we trace the enmity and malevolence 
of Monsieur d'Artonne towards his unfortunate victim. There is 
one more evidence upon this head, where a distinct menace. is cou- 
veyed: this letter ^ in the couuVs o\im\i«iA, v^'^^'^.^mbR'^^^^ 
stiJJ wore distinctly. I require OialVl Yi^ x^^iWi^^^ ^xAVOaaisv^ 
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it to one of the clerks, who read it in a loud Toice. It was addressed 
to the Marquis de Bausse , and ran as follows : 

'* Monsieur mon Cousin , 

** Once more I tell you that my daughter shall never be yours. 
After all you have done, you ought never to expect such a thing. 
Not a day passes but some new act of criminality is committed by 
yon ; and , as your relation , I warn you to change such a course 
of life; for, be assured if man does not punish you, God will." 

**Now," continued the advocate, before the President of the 
court, or any of the judges, could interrogate the prisoner respect- 
ing the letter, — ** now we have the malice clearly proved ; we have 
only farther to establish the fact of the murder. The witnsses first 
to be called are merely those of form, to show when and which way 
the unfortunate Marquis de Bausse proceeded to the spot where he 
met his death." 

A number of persons were then examined, who proved the hour 
at which the Marquis had gone out, the way which he had taken, 
and the places where he had stopped by the road. His entrance 
into the little wood where he was found , was shown by a man who 
had been passing at the time , and who declared that, soon after- 
wards, he heard the sound of a gun proceedinjg from the same di- 
rection. 

'*Did you hear no other noise?" exclaimed the count sud- 
denly, bending a stern look upon the man as he concluded. 

**Yes," replied the witness, *'I heard what seemed to be a 
scream." 

'* Was it before or after the shot?" asked Monsieur d'Artonne, 
while Uie deep silence of anxious attention fell upon the court. 

'* It was about a minute before," the witness answered. 

''Then why did you not state that first?" inquired the count, 
sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

''Answer!" exclaimed the President, sharply. 

"Because," replied the man, "Monsieur de L — told me to 
sajDothiDg that I was not asked.'' 
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The count turned slowly round upon the seHette , and bowed 
his head to Monsieur de L — with a bitter smile. 

*' Call the next witness/' said the advocate; and the moment 
after , Peter Neri appeared before the court. 

His dark Italian countenanc9was very pale , making his close- 
shaved beard look more blue and marked than ever; and his eye, 
wandering round the hall, and seeking to catch everything that 
was taking place without enduring the glance of any other person, 
was not calculated to impress the court with an idea of his honesty. 
When questioned, however , he spoke boldly, and in a firm strong 
voice. 

*'The count,'' he said, **had gone out on the morning of 
Monsieur de Bausse's death , in his usual shooting dress , but had 
no dogs with him, and no gamekeeper. He was certain that 
there were no spots of blood upon his coat, or gloves, when he left 
home. At the end of about an hour and a half, or perhaps two 
hours, he returned , put down his gun in his dressing room , and 
changed his dress. The coat was then bloody in several places, 
the gun had been discharged ; but he brought no game home with 
him. He, Peter Neri himself, had washed out the stains of blood, 
but not by the count's direction. He suspected the fact," he said, 
** of his master having killed Monsieur de Bausse, as soon as he 
learned that the latter had disappeared; because he had often 
heard the count speak very angrily of his young cousin , and ' 
remembered his saying more than once , that he ought to be shot. 
He had not, however, mentioned the circumstances till after the 
body of the marquis had been found, and he then did so, simply 
out of love of justice." 

'*If you had stopped before those last words, villain," cried 
the count, **you would but have told the truth; but as the lie is 
of no importance , let it pass." 

Some more witnesses were then called, who proved that the 
count had entered the wood in question , about the same time as 
Monsieur de Bausse, but from a different side, and others fol- 
lowed , giving a description of the finding of the body , and detail- 
ing the particulars concerning that fact , with which the reader is 
already acquainted. 
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"Nothing is now wanting to my case ," proceeded tbe advocate 
of Madame de Bansse, but the proces verbal of the count's own 
interrogatory, and I require it to be read." 

**It is unnecessary/' replied Monsieur d'Artonne^ **I am 
ready to repeat what I have already said, publicly straightforwardly, 
honestly and truly. Monsieur de Bausse did fall by my hand, and 
even if I had killed him intentionally, which is not the case, I 
should have, been fully justified in so doing; but, as his death did 
actually occur, it was accidental. I had gone out in the morning, 
as has been related to you , with my gun in my hand , loaded with 
ball for the purpose , if I met it , of killing a wolf which I had seen 
that morning in the wood myself, and I did so at that particular 
hour , because I knew that my daughter must be coming along the 
path just about that time. I had not proceeded ten steps amongst 
the trees when I started the animal from the thicket , in which I 
had before seen it take refuge. I fired and wounded it , but it got 
away , and I stopped to reload my gun. I had just done so when I 
heard a cry from the path above. I knew my child's voice , and 
thinking that the wounded wolf had attacked her, I rushed up as 
fast as possible. I found that she had met with a still more detest- 
able brute — her own cousin , De Bausse , who has holding her 
firmly in his arms , while she screamed and struggled to liberate 
herself. Throwing down my gun, at the foot of a tree, I darted 
upon him , and struck him in the face. He instantly turned upon 
me, and set free my daughter, who ran away in order to seek help, 
I believe , to part us< We both drew our swords , but I disarmed 
him in a moment, upon which he snatched up the gun and aimed a 
blow with it at my head. I parried the stroke , but received it 
upon my arm , and then , catching the gun , struggled with him 
for it. As I did so it went off. — I declare , by my hopes of sal- 
vation , that I never touched the trigger ; but immediately after 
the report he staggered back and fell. I saw he was wounded and 
knelt down beside him , raising his head , but he made no reply 
w/iea I spoke, and I hurried awa^ as fast as possible to seek for 
some assistance. I took the lower paV\iS VVitcixjL^ ^^ ^vi^:»\ > >55\ f 
came to the high road, and waAVied o^ loov \w<%x^% ^v««^« 
carriage passed me as I went , and V caV\^d. \.o v\i^^^s>:>\x^^^v. ^m. 
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bnt he did not bear me , and drove on. I neit net s decrepit old 
woman , who used to beg at the entrance of Blom , and asked her 
lo go to the IDWQ, and send up Honsieur Marccy, the surgeon, 
as fasl as possible , while I went back myself to give what help I 
could. 11 was not Ibe wisest course I could pursue, but I was 
agitated and bewildered — roolishly — so ; but I rcmenibered it that 
moment all ^le disputes I had had with Monsieur de Bausse, and 
Idoubtcdnot, ifbedied wilhoutspcaking, such an accusslioo as 
(his would be brought against me. 1 returned then quiekl]' lo the 
spot, and — " 

" And buried the body," said Ihe president. 
"No!" replied Monsieur d'Arlonne firmlj: "as 1 said before, 
so I now repeat, the body was no longer there, and I never saw it 
.jrflcr till It was eihumed." 

'!:i>^|.'I demand," ciciaimed Ihe advocate of Madame de Baosse, 
-^^that Mademoiselle d'Artonne be eiamined. Whenber (eslimoDj 
ts_glven , I will lh«n show you how palpably false is the prisoner's 
j^oiiDt ofhimseir.' , 

^gft^^alsc?" cried Ihe Count d'Artonne, turning upon him 
g^^Ij; bul his face became calm a moment after, and be added, 
tigot; you ere hired lo say such things. I could have wished 
,^d had been spared this; bulifit mustbe, itmust." 
Ulladcnioisclie d'Artonne is not far olF," observed one of Ihe 
who had accompanied the count into courl; "she was 
tt|er mother wilboul, not a minute ago." 
BQinsicurde St, Hcdard quilled the ball, in silence, and In i 
tcreiurned, supportingJulie upon his arm, and fallowed by 
Iccr of the conrl. She was pale and agitated, and gazed 
in tier somcwhit wildly, running her eye over all Ihe array of 
*s and lawyers, and ihe crowded hall, with its sea of eager 
She then give one took towards the count, and murmur- 
_v'i«ilhasadshukeof the head, "Oh, my&ther!" she burst 
. iuta tears. 

The president and the rest of the judges seemed moved with 
some compassion; but the advocate of Madame dcBausseeicbim- 
ed, as soon as she ha^ taken \iet setf., "1&ii"« ^l**4wMs«»S«-'i^>*- 
toane, answer Upon your oath, aniw^— ^ 
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** Speak more gently, speak more geotlj/' cried the president 
'*Tenus, young )ady, candidly and truly, what took place after 
you entered the wood in which, as you know, the body of Mon- 
sieur de Bausse was found , on the day when his death is supposed 
to have taken place." 

Julie wiped her eyes and raised her head , and , gazing straight 
in the face of the president , she replied , *' I was coming from the 
Tillage of Artonne, along the path which leads direct to th^ chiiteau, 
when, a little past the fountain, I met my cousin. Monsieur de 
Bausse; and, wishing him good morning, was going on.'* 

** Why were you going on?" asked the advocate. 

** Because my father," replied Julie, **was not friends with 
him. He then stopped me," she proceeded, the colour coming 
into her cheek, ** and would not let me pass." 

Here, however, the advocate of Madame de Bausse interfered, 
having produced all the effect upon the court that he desired. 

**i fear," he said, **we have committed a mistake. A daughter 
cannot give evidence in (he case of her father." 

'* At least let me have the advantage thereof," cried the Count 
d' Artonne, starting up vehemently. ** Speak, Julie, speak!" 

Julie did speak, rapidly, eagerly, clearly, before she could be 
stopped , as if she saw the lawyer's cunning and was resolved to 
frustrate it. **He would not let me pass," she said; **he threw 
bis arms round , and tried to draw me from the path — I screamed 
doud — my father rushed up and struck him , dropping the gun 
be had in his hand. They drew their swords , and I ran to call 
some one to stop them. But ere I had gone far , I heard a shot — 
I was sure some one was killed — and then I grew faint and giddy, 
and fell upon the ground." 

"Monsieur d*Artonne," asked the president, "can you bring 
any evidence to show that the gun went off in the struggle between 
you and Monsieur de Bausse?" 

"How can I bring evidence," said the count, "when there 
was no one present?" 
' "flow can he," cried the advotale, "^whea It is evidently 
c^jjfie? Malice an4. hatred are iptoN^^ ^%«vv!LS\.\!Msv\\sfc^Q«8»\»siv. 
jvtbe deed. His going out wmedmvYicixAViv&Tj&^^^vNfc^^^ 
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with no dogs , with no servants , his taking his way to a wood 
through which Monsieur de Bausse was accustomed to walk on his 
road to Riom , all show premeditation ; and his burial of the body 
afterwards proves that he was conscious of his crime." 

The judges looked down thoughtfully, and there was something 
in the tone and manner of the president, as he turned to the count 
and asked, *' Have you any defence to make. Monsieur d'Artonne? 
or will you speak by your advocate?" which created an impression 
in all who heard him that the minds of the judges were made up as 
to the guilt of the count. 

The prisoner's advocate then approached and addressed a few 
words to him in a low tone , but , just at that moment one of the 
doors of the hall opened , some people forced their way in amongst 
the crowd, and several voices exclaimed, **Here is a witness! 
here is a witness, who has not been examined ! " 

The eyes of the judges and the bar were bent in that direction. 
The count and his advocate started and turned round , and Julie, 
who had not yet retired from the court, clasped her hands and 
murmured, * * Jean Marais ! " 

But Jean was only the forerunner of a more important person, 
clearing the way through the crowd before him , and the moment 
after an old white-headed , but still powerful man , came into the 
front, and looking round on the judges exclaimed, **I want to 
tell what I know.*' 

** Speak," said the President. ** First, what is your name?" 

**My name is Antoine Bure," replied the man; **I am well 
known in the country , and never wronged any man." 

** And what have youto say?" demanded thePresident. '* Speak 
boldly , for we seek for truth." 

** You shall have nothing else from me ," replied Antoine Bure, 
*' for I have always loved it myself. It is the poor man's riches, 
and the rich man's best jewel. On the third of May, last year, at 
ten o'clock in the morning, I went out from my house, and took. 
my way down towards the bank of the Ambene. The distance 
about three leagues , and I chose the quietest i^«.Ch&." " 

**Wbat was the object ot ^o\it %'a\iv%V ^^^^'fc:^vt!^*^' 
and every time there vas a pause Vu V\ie qX^tc^^s^^ \r^6>s»s^ 
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crowd of auditors turned their gaze from him , either to the face 
of the count, the expression of which was that of wonder tod 
inquiry , or to the fair countenance of Julie d'Artonne , which was 
itill of joy and hope , though ever ahd anon her eyes ran over with 
tears. 

*'The object of my going, Monseigneur /' replied the peasant 
was this : * ' I have a son who has sometimes given me trouble. In 
the country where we came from, some years ago, the game of the 
fields was free to any one , and he had there acquired a habit which 
is here called poaching , and punishable by law. He had killed 
some game upon the estates of the Court d'Artonne ; he was de- 
tected , the oAicers of justice pursued him , and he took refuge in 
the forests and mountains. On that day I had intimation that he 
was to be found in the low wood by the bank of the Ambene , and 
I went down to him with a basket of food , and some money , hut 
more for the purpose of counselling him to cast himself upon the 

' mercy of the Count d'Artonne , to avow his error , and promise 

' not to commit it again , than even for the purpose of supplying his 
bodily necessities. I found him , and had a long conversation with 
him , but he feared to do as I proposed ; and after sitting together 

' for some time on the bank of the river , we parted , and I took my 
way back through the wood. Before I quitted it I heard a gun 
discharged, and the next moment a wounded wolf ran by me; and, 

" thinking that the gamekeepers of the count were in the wood , and 
that if they saw me they would conclude my son was there and seek 
him, I hid myself behind the stone-work of the fountain. In a 
minute after. Mademoiselle d'Artonne passed by, and I saw the 
young Marquis de Bausse meet her and speak to her. What he 
said I know not, but the next moment he threw his arms round 
her , and she struggled to get away , uttering a scream. I thought 
to myself, * if you do not free her, young man , I will break your 
head with my staff, be you the noblest in the land; ' and I took a 
step forward; but just then up came the Count d'Artonne , as hard 
as he could run. He had a gun in his hand, but he cast it down 
on the ground , and struck Monsieur de Bausse with his clenched 
SsL Both the gentlemeu ^te^i? V)&!&\TV«Qit^vV^ Mademoiselle 

raa awaj calilDg for help, lii ^ m^mwvv^^ «*w^t&.>^a\sssv^^ss.^ 
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Bausse flew out of his hand, and the count might have. killed him 
— but he did not! The marquis then, however, caught up the 
gun from the foot of the tree , and holding it by the barrel struck at 
the head of Monsieur d'Artonne. The count caught the stock, 
and struggled with him for the gun. As they did so it went off, 
and Monsieur do Bausse fell back upon the ground. The count 
knelt down by him , and spoke to him , then started up , and cried, 
* Good Heaven , where shall I get a surgeon? After which he ran 
away towards Riom as fast as he could , and before I could well 
recover my own thoughts, which were all astray. When he was 
gone I went up to the body, and looked at it, but the young man 
was quite dead. I have seen many a dead man in my time, and I 
knew the signs right well. His eyes were open , his teeth were 
clenched , the ball must have gone through his heart. Just thea 
1 heard people talking at a distance and coming along the path. 
They were speaking gaily , so that I knew it could not be the Count 
d'Artonne , and I drew away the body from off the path , that I 
might have time to think what would be best to do. I then weot 
down and found my son. We came up, we consulted together, 
and we did very wrong. I acknowledge it ; I regret it ; and if there 
is to be punishment, I am ready to be punished. We hid the 
body under the bushes, and then came and buried it that night, 
thinking, (lodhclpus, that if the count persecuted us , as many 
others had done , we should have a hold upon him. The next 
morning, when we met again, we were ashamed and grieved, and 
wept over the unworthy thoughts that had been in our mind; and 
my son swore an oath that , even if he were arrested for taking the 
count's game, he would never say one word of the death of the 
Marquis de Bausse , or hold out one threat to Monsieur d'Artonne 
on that account. He kept that oath , for he was arrested and im- 
prisoned for full three weeks , and he never uttered one word.'' 

The old man ceased ; and there was a murmur of satisfaction 
through the court, which seemed to overawe even the advocate of 
Madame de Bausse. 

''How long is it since you saw the count?" d&inAxsj&ft.4. >^Sk 
PresJdeat 

''Nearly a year/' replied tlieo\d mMi\ ^^^vA^''^^^^'^^^^ 

TAefahe heir, ^^ 
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a moment. It was also the only time I have seen faim sinee the 
death of the Count de Bausse." 

** Did anything pass between you and him regardingihat event?" 
demanded the President. 

*'Not one word/' answered the old man. ^* Mademotselle 
d*Artonne there, aiyl the young gentleman who stands nett hti 
one to the count, were present, and heard ail." 

There was a low murmur of consultation amongst the judges, 
and the advocate of Madame deBaussecame fon^ardas if toaddress 
the court ; but the President , turning towards him , bent his head 
emphatically, saying, — ** Youmay spcalc, Sir, ifyoa think fit; 
but the court has made up its mind ; and nothing that can be said 
after the evidence we have heard , will alter our decision." 

The advocate bowed with a look of mortification , and retired a 
alep. The president then rose, and turning to the Count d'Ax- 
tonne, be added, — '*The judgment of the court, Monstenr 
d'Artonne, will be formally given to yeu io writing; but, ia At 
iKantime, it may be satisfactory to you to know, that yo« are 
acquitted of the crime with which you stood charged." 

The count bowed his head, and stepped down from tlie selieUe, 
opening bis arms. Julie sprang into them , and wept upon his 
bosom. 

There was a deep silence. 

CHAPTER Llir. 

Pas« over six weeks , dear reader, and accompany ne, ifyov 
please, to the chamber of Francis de Langy, at the H^el de Laagy 
hi ftris. Let the time be abo«t nine o'clock tm a 6ne nonmig 
somewhat autumnal in its hues , as bright as svmmer , Iwit clearer 
than the early day usually is in the season when the warm ssmshine 
■lakes the air misty wi4h profuse light. Let us say, too, that a 
Xsw days bf fore , the ConiW «kT\d Co^ialess d'Artonne , Mid Mie, 
s$ well as (he Viscount dc Sl.Med^td, Vii^v^'Sfc^^^Nx ^JSasAft^H*. 
ibc Hdtel de Langy ; thai vVi^ sxiec^^s^viTx ^^^^^^'^^.^''T^^ 
S.Me,.r6 had b;ln -cured be, o.d..V^.^^^^ 
-«l that the count and cotmicas Vi^ covs^^xw^^^ >»^ ^ 
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purpose of making final arrangements for hia nnloo with ker he 
loved best on earth. 

What , then , can be the occasion of that shade of gloom which 
DOW hangs upon his countenance? Is it that yesterday a step was 
taken in the courts of law which argued an unfavourable tennina<- 
tion of the important cause there pending? No , Francis de Langy 
had long made up his mind to lose the honours, estates, and name, 
which at one time had appeared to be assuredly bis: his spirit hai 
accustomed itself to the expectation , and he thought not of it even 
for a moment. But there was reason for his sadoess; for oa the 
day before , six of the nearest relations of the Count d'ArtonaCf 
persons who had abandoned him in the timeof danger and di&tress, 
had given formal intimation , in the most courteous terms, of tMr 
opposition to the marriage of Julie d'Arlonne with a person whose 
nobility of birth was very doubtful. Such opposition , to the ears 
of an English person, may seem frivolous and absurd, where the 
consent of parents was fully given. Bui in France the case wis 
different; and relations even more reaiote thin those who were 
now arrayed against the marriage had the power , if not of stopping 
it altogether, at least of delaying it for years. This, then, wis the 
occasion of the gloom on Francis de Langy's eouoieoaaee , and he 
felt more particularly anxious and discomposed thai morning, he- 
cause what was called in France a Family Council was inivedielelf 
to be held at the H6tel de Langy , for the farther discesstoa it 
the whole affair. He and his reputed father and mother were stop 
to be present; and he well knew that much painful mailer mut 
meet his ears , although the whole party would undoubtedly de>- 
naean themselves with courtesy and propriety towards him. 

By his side , as he stood dressing , was our friend Jean Sfarais, 
once more restored to his old situation about Francis de Langy, 
and decked out with all the smartness of a Parisian valet of those 
times. He remarked, not without some concern , the gloom that 
was upon his master's face , but nevertheless he was most serapu- 
lousl/ articular io arraying him VxVJfei Tv^^VtAs& %»ll 'S^^^R^'^*^ 
joaoraiog. 



"JVow, gire me my coal, Jenur w^^'^^^^^^Vv^^^^ajg 
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irith a basin of dean' wafer and a towel/ *'but jnst now T saw a 
black spot upon yourriglit arm whicli you did not wash oflf; if you 
will permit me I itill do it." 

"Where?" asked Francis dc Langy, in some surprise, baring 
his finely-formed arm np to the shoulder. 

**0h, I beg your pardon, Sir," replied Jean Marais, "I 
most have made a mistake," and he concluded the dressing of his 
master. 

Francis then opened the door to go down into the saloon, when 
a servant met him, telling him that the party expected had arrived. 
On his entering the room where they were assembled he found them 
seated around , Monsieur de Langy and the IMarchioness doing the 
honours of the house , the Viscount conversing with Julie, Mon- 
isieur d'Artonne talkinsr, with forced indilference of aspect, to one 
of his cousins, and Madame d'Artonnc discussing some subject 
Mgerly , but in a low voice , ^ith two of the ladies present. Jean 
Marais had followed his master down and opened the door for him, 
although one of the servants of the house was standing ready to 
perform that ofTice , and Francis de Lang>' heard his own valet say 
to the other in a low tone , *' Don't show the people I mentioned in 
here. Keep them in the little parlour." 

He added something more which his master , passing on , did 
not distinguish , and Francis advanced to the Marquis de Langy, 
who embraced him with signs of much tenderness and affection, 
and smiled , as if the meeting were altogether a more pleasant one 
than Francis felt it to be. In a minute or two afterwards, while 
the young gentleman was being introduced to the persons whom 
he did not know in the room , a servant brought in a large silver 
salver with cups ; and Jean Marais followed with a bright pot of 
chocolate, which might have somewhat surprised Francis de Langy 
had his thoughts not been otherwise occupied; for the marquis 
had certainly sonants enough to perform the office which his valet 
took upon himself. He did obsene , however , — indeed it was 
scarcely possible to help it , — that Jean seemed in such ecstasies 
of delight with his new occupation as to be unable to restrain the 
expression thereof, smirking, stsv\\\\\%, vck^ ^v^Vkvfv^ on tiptoe, 
as if be were the most exquVsiV^ c\iotQ\%x.^\i«^wtk\ ^^a\. ^^^vs>Esask. 
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world had ever seen. The young gentleman felt a little annoyed, 
but soon forgot the matter , as the painful discussion about to take 
place was to come on immediately after the preliminary refresh- 
ment was over. 

Before that was the case, however, a servant entered in some 
haste, saying to the Marquis de Langy, **Tour intendant, Sir, 
whom you sent for." 

*' Oh , take him into that room ," replied the marquis, point- 
ing to a door behind the circle in which the company were ar- 
ranged. 

The man retired , and the moment after came in again by the 
door to which Monsieur de Langy had pointed, saying, *'He is 
there, Sir," upon which the marquis immediately proceeded to 
join him , while Jean Marais continued to hand the chocolate with 
a somewhat agitated air. 

When he had gone round the circle he took his place behind it, 
set down the silver chocolate pot on one of the marble tables , and 
got as close as possible to the door already mentioned , which had 
been drawn to, by the marquis^ but was not exactly closed. 

For the last few minutes the eye of Monsieur de St. Medard had 
been upon Jean's proceedings with some surprise and disapprobar- 
tion ; and , after a moment's pause he turned sharply round In his 
chair and detected Jean Marais in the very act of putting his ear to 
the chink of the door. 

'^Jean, come hither," he cried, in a stem tone. 

*'Wait an instant. Sir," replied Jean, boldly, and at the 
same moment he threw open the door, darted in, caught Martin 
Latouches by the throat with one hand , and seized with the other 
a large old pocket book from which he was just taking some ac- 
counts. 

All the company started up in surprise and gazed into the other 
room , while Jean wrenched the book from the intendant's grasp 
and gave it to Monsieur de Langy, saying, *^ There Sir; if the 
letter I told yon of, is not in there , I l^n a fool ; but even if it be 
not, I have witnesses to prove all the facts." 

The intendant had at first turned uj^ou lftHi^\w\^^'dc\\ \s^^'!s* 
he paused, wavered, became deadly TJ•^ft> «»A^ ^^^^'>fc»!«5j*» 
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looked oyer the papers ia the pocket hook , one by one , be Ci» 
bknseirsaddenlytt his feet, eiclaimiog, **0h, Sir, forgive bm, 
and I will teU yon aU." 

*<What, yiliaio!" cried Monsieur de Langy; *<when aH is 
discoTered? — Witness, gentlemen and ladies aU, witae^ what 
he says I — There is no going back now. Your only chance of 
forgiveness is a fair confession; by it, at least, you shall escape 
ponishment. How |canie you to conceal this letter? How came 
you to withhold from me the facts that it contains?" 

** Because — because," replied the steward, hesitating, ** be- 
cause I knew what my brother bad said to you , and I feared to get 
jAn into trouble. I could not teU which was the true son. He 
awore that the one was , and his wife swore that the other was. 
She was as likely to seek for the promotion of her own son by a.lie 
as he. I thought the courts had better settle it," he continued, 
gahiing courage as he went on , ** without my noddling." 

**B4it did you not know," asked Jean Marais, **that your 
brother had taken his oath that his wife was dead , when she was 
living?" 

The man was silent, and the llfarquis continued, Uirning to 
Monsieur de St. Medard, *'This good fellow has eiposed to me a 
sehenae of fraud such as I never heard before. He has told me hy 
what brutal means the man Gerard Latouches extorted from h^ 
wife a false confession regarding the change of my son for their 
own." 

**I saw and heard more than they thought for," said lean 
Mania. ) 

**The man fancied," continued the Marquis, *'that Ihe poor 
creature could not survive the night , and boldly gave o«i that she 
was dead. But she lingered for nearly twelve months, and, before 
•he died , wrote this letter to my Intendant, her brotber^n-law," 
and the Marquis read : * I beseech you, Martin,' she says, ' as soon 
as you get this, to go to Monsieur de Langy, and , as you hope 
for salvation , loform him that your brother Gerard forced me to 
sign a paper which was untrue ^ for the purpose of putting our son 
€repard m tht place of ihe ^ounf^ Co\ha ^^ V*aasg|. '^^^Voso^s*.^ 
Abe, Jfarfio; — as I am & pooi, «»Mi. ^>sa%^^iBa^>>^^ 
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false. I did not tell the good marchioness a lie ; the boy I gave her 
back was her own son. These are the last words I shall assert in 
this world.'" 

** It is signed with her name/' continued the count, **biit this 
man has concealed it for seyeral months." 

*' You had better send for the police," observed Monsiew de 
St. Medard ; '' at all events he ought te have given the letter to you." 

''It may be false after all ," cried Martin Latouches. ** Whf 
should I think my brother would tell a lie? and who shall say, 
between the two , which is the real heir after all?" 

''That will I," replied JeanHarais. "Till I got that UUer, 
1 fancied that the tale was true — that the children had been 
changed , and that I was , in fact , the servant of my own couslo. 
But there is a very easy way of ascertaining Hm fact. The son of 
Gerard Latouches fell into the ^w while he was a child , and burnt 
his arm; no time will take out those marks, I am sure." 

"I remember it well/* exclaimed Monsieur de St. Medard; 
"I was there when it happened. It was his right arm; -^ bare 
your arm, my dear hoy, bare your arm ! " 

"Ah, my good friend ! " cried Francis deLangy, holding e«t 
his hand to Jean Marais , " now I understand ypa." 

" But the man , instead of taking his hand , laid his own upoa 
the sleeve of his master's coat , and gently drew it off, saying to 
Monsieur de St. Medard, "That no proof may be wanting, Sir, 
with the permission of the marquis , I have sent for the cur6 of 
Godard , and for an old woman who used to help Marguerite La- 
touches to nurse the children , in order to prove that it was abso- 
lutely and undeniably the sob of Crerard and Marguerite LalovdMs 
who did faU into the fire m his ia&ncy. Young Gerard and his 
father are in the house, too — let the right arm ofeach be ex- 
amined , and let the cur^ and the old woman speak. Call in old 
Margot and the priest, Henri!" he continued, addressing the 
other servant, "and bring young Gerard Latouches; but do not 
say a word to his father , or any one else , of what is going on. — 
I beg your pardon. Sir," he added, turning to Monsieuc dft. 
Langy, * * hot as I have got up lYie ^V^^ %\ tok^sX^^ ^\»s(^\B»a»si^^ 

'/Will confess, I wiU coii£t«a V w\'fc^^^x>:\\iAX^^*^^'«».- 
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** Be quick, then/' said the Marquis, '^ or it will be too late." 

But, before the man could commence his talc of iniquity, tlie 
door of the great saloon opened , and the young claimant to the 
succession of De Langy entered with a self-conGdcnt and easy air, 
as if he expected to be received and welcomed as the heir of the 
house. As soon , however , as he saw the number of persons 
assembled, and Martin Latouches standing before the marquis 
with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, he faltered and paused. 
But Monsieur de Langy raised his voice, saying, ''Come liither, 
young man? — Be so good as to bare your right arm." 

As he spoke, an old man in a priest's habit, and a peasant 
woman , were introduced by the other door , upon seeing whom 
the countenance of the youth fell and his limbs shook visibly. 

**Bare your arm, I say!" cried the Marquis sternly; and, 
advancing to the priest , betook him by the hand, welcomed him 
courteously to Paris, and then led him forward, saying, '* Ex- 
amine those two young men well , and tell me before God \^hich is 
my son ! " 

The priest smiled, as if the question were almost a mockery, 
but still advanced, looked in (he faces of the two young men, took 
them by the hand, examined the right arm of each, and then, 
laying his fmger upon the breast of Francis de Langy, he turned to 
the marquis, saying in a solemn tone, ''Before God and man, 
this is your son, if either! The other is the son of Gerard La- 
touches." 

It was now the turn of Francis de Langy to hold out his ex- 
tended arms to Julie d'Artonne ; nor was he disappointed ; there 
was the pause of a single instant , the blood rushed up into her 
cheek , but she gave way to the emotions of her heart , and , the 
next moment, she was clasped to his bosom. 
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THE END. 
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